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PREFACE 


The design of this Handbook is to facilitate as 
much as possible the study of lydiictive Logic, — 
particularly as represented in Mr J. S. Mill’s 
volumes on the subject. Jt is therefore, in the 
main, an epitome of that work, the arguryents 
being condensed and summarised, the necessary 
explanations being given wherever it seemed likely 
that a student would feel any difficulty, and tlie 
whole being so arranged that the connexion and 
relative importance of the difterent topics dis- 
cussed may be recognised at a glance. The single 
ixAi of the author has been to render the work 
wnat its name imports — a Handbook to aid. tho 
oj^^eful study of the original, by furnisl^ing the 
reader, chapter by chapter, with such a cot/p iV(Bil 
of the sulyect as> may best i)repare him for a 
thorough and intell^ent. comprehension of Mr 
Mill’s system. 
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Those whoso logical reading has been confined 
to Whately or the common manuals of the science, 
may perhaps be not a little perplexed, on direct- 
ing their attention for the first time to the study 
Mill, by the total difference in the manner in 
wliicTT the entire subject appears to be treated. 
Many topics wliicli are entirely omitted, or very 
slightly treated, in the most popular logics, or if 
mentioned, are mentioned only to be expressly 
(‘xcluded from Uic domain of the science, are 
elaborately discussed by Mr Mill ; who, on the 
other hand, passes over, with scarcely any notice, 
many subjects which occupy a large space in the 
treatises of most other logical writers. Some of 
these differences are merely such as would occur 
between any two independent thinkers discussing 
the same subjects ; some are connected with differ- 
ences C|;f opinion on certain metaphysical points, 
which, though themselves no part of logical science, 
necessarily modify the views which are taken y>f 
logical questions ; but in general they depend upnu 
a more fundamental cause, a due cousideratiohiof 
whicli will not only often explain the apparent or 
real discrepancies between different ^writers on 
logic, to whicli w'e have alluded, but will often 
also throw light on some of the most perplexing 
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and hopelessly entangled questions with >^hich 
Logical Science is concerned. The explanation 
referred to will be found to a great extbnt to be , 
involved in the distinction between what may be 
termed respectively “ Objectim ” and “ Subjective 
InJ'erence^'^ — a distinction of great importance, and 
one which it is essential that the student should 
thoroughly comprehend. 

Ill Oljectwe Inference^^ the fact stated in the 
conclusion is a bona fide new truths a distinct fact, 
and not merely part of the same fact or facts 
stated in the premisses. Thus, if we find that 
half-a-dozen pieces of loadstone possess eac^ the 
property of attracting iron, and hence infer that a 
seventh piece which we have not tried will also 
manifest the same property, it is perfectly clear 
that this last fact is something new, and by no 
means included in the previous facts (that, the six 
loadstones attract iron) which form the premisses 
o| our conclusion. In such a case, as in all cases 
OP Objective Inference, the conclusion follows in 
virtue of a law of External Nature (hgnee the 
designation “ Objective”), and not by a mere law 
of mind ; fpr no contradiction or impossibility is in- 
volved in thinking that the first six objects possess 
the property in question, while a seventh does not; 
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and Whether it does or does not will evidently be a 
mere question of physical law. A consequence of 
» this is, th*at such inferences cannot be expected in 
symbols in such a way that the conclusiveness of the 
a^ument is evident from the mere form^ — i.e., what- 
ever meaning we choose to assign to the symbols. 

Objective Inference ” is the “Induction’^ of Mill ; 
with other logical writers it is usually spoken of as 
Material Induction,” and is not only contrasted 
with what they caU true logical Induction ” (which 
we shall find to be the same with Mr Mill’s Mere 
Verbal Transformation ”), but is by them expressly 
exclqji^d as a subject whose consideration ought to 
form no part of Logical Science. 

^‘Sufgective Inference^'' on the other hand, affords 
a contrast in all these respects. It is, in short, an 
explicit statement of a fact drawn from premisses in 
which ij; was in reality implied^ so that the mind, 
being in possession of the premisses, can, by a mere 
comparison of their expression in words, evolve the 
conclusion, — the fact stated in that conclusion being 
really included in — being, in truth, part of — the 
fact or facts stated in the premisses. 

Thus, if from the proposition ‘‘ A]J men are 
njortal ” we draw the conclusion that some particular 
individual, will also at some time or other die, it 
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is clear that this last is really involved in the previous 
statement, and we could not believe the former and 
disbelieve the other without violating a daw of the^ 
mind itself — without, in fact, being guilty of a con- 
tradiction. Hence this form of Inference may be 
expressed in symbolsy in such a way that the'infer- 
ence may be seen to follow from the mere form of 
the expression. Thus, putting A for men,” B 
for “ mortal ” (beings), G for Caesar, we have — 

All A is . 

‘ C is -4 
therefore C is J5. 

Whatever AyB^C may stand for, if we assent to the 
premisses in such a case as this, we cannot refuse 
our belief to the conclusion without a contradiction. 
The terms ^^formaV^ and ml^ective^^ inference 
are, in fact, convertible. The Syllogism^^ and 
the so-called Immediate Inferences ” are the 
principal forms which subjective inference assumes. 

If now the distinction which has been pointed 
out be understood, its application is eas^. Logic 
is defined to be the Science of Inference ; ” the 
majority ^f logicians, and particularly Whately, 
Mansel, and Sir William Hamilton, limit its pro- 
vince exclusively to the consideration of mlyectwe 
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inference — in other words, to the Syllogism and 
certain subordinate processes ; objective inference 
Jthey refuSfe to recognise as coining witliin the 
domain of the science at alJ, and relegate it to the 
limbo of the extra-logical/' Whately over and 
over d!§;ain asserts that all reasoning is Syllogism, 
and that to the consideration of this the duty of 
the logician is strictly confined ; that objective in- 
ference —the process by which we arrive at new 
truths — is altogether foreign to the subject, and 
that it is impossible to lay down rules for it. 

Mr Mill, on the other hand, takes a view as 
directly opposed to this as possible ; for he refuses 
to recognise what we have above distinguished as 
subjective inference — as being a real inference ^at 
all in the proper sense of that word — but views the 
conclusion in a Syllogism as being rather an inter- 
pretation oi^ than a deduction from, the so-called 
premisses. 

Further, he regards objective inference, or true 
induction, as not only a part, but by far the most 
important part of the province of Logic, and the 
greater portion of his work is occupied with the con- 
sideration of process, — its laws, its methods, and 
the general conditions of its validity — ^almost to the 
exclusion of those different forms of formal inference 
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which most other logicians put forward as* the 
only possible formulse of reasoning. ' 

Now it is scarcely to be wondered at thal authors 
who differ so fundamentally in their views of this 
subject, should differ widely in their mode of treaty 
ing it. The truth seems to be this — Logic is un- 
doubtedly the Science of Inference, and not merely 
of oncy but of every form in which that mental opera- 
tion can be presented to us. Such is the principle 
upon which Mill proceeds — that induction is pro- 
perly within its province as well as Syllogism. 
Whether we decide to apply the term inference to 
the latter or not, — or whether we are contend to 
follow Mr Mill in regarding the Syllogism as 
simply a formal mode of interpreting and apply- 
ing general propositions — in any case, its con- 
sideration forms an important division of the 
general Science of Logic. It wdll thus be evident 
that the great apparent discrepancies between 
authors like Whately and Hamilton on the one 
hand, and Mill on the other, are in reality to a 
great extent not differences at all ; they ar^ treat- 
ing of different branches of the total Science of 
Inference, ^nd apart from inconsistencies neces- 
sarily connected with the different metaphysical 
tenets of the various schools, the general body of 
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their logical doctrines may be combined into one 
system, each having its distinct function in the 
generation of scientific belief. A complete treatise 
on Logic would necessarily incorporate material 
4£om them all, — their systems are not, as wholes^ 
inconsistent, but complementary. 

It only remains to add a word of explanation in 
reference to the arrangement of the present work. 
Each chapter will be found subdivided into sec- 
tions, marked bj Roman numerals in the margin ; 
in general each such section is limited exclusively 
to the consideration of a single topic. In Book 
V., ^on the Fallacies, Whately's divisions have 
been introduced, each under its proper heading, 
in the exhaustive classification of Mill ; and those 
passages throughout the work which have not the 
authority of a direct statement in Mr Mill’s vol- , 
umes, ,are marked by inclosure in dark, square 
brackets. 
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INTEODFCTION. 


DEFINITION AND SCOPE OF LOGIC. 

Mill, after remarking that the t)efiuition of any 
lirogrcssive Science must necessarily be provisional, 
gives two Definitions of Logic, which he criticises, 
before enunciating his own. 

1st Definition , — Logic is the Science and 
Art of Iveasoning.'^ 

[Wliately added the term to this definition, and 

jiroperly so. By '"^Science" is here meant the analysis of 
the mental X3roGos8e3 which take place whenever wo reason ; 
and by the rules for properly conducting the pri»- 

cess founded upon that aiAly.sis.] 

[Meaning of term Reasoning In its restHcted semse, it is 
equivalent to Syllogizing or Batiocination ; in a nwre cr- 
tended and proper sense, it is simply to infer any assertion 
from assertions previously admitted.] • 

Cnticism of this Definition , — This definition of 
Logic is tdo narrow ^ — the theory of argumentation 
merely does not include all that is properly within 
the scope of Logic. Precision of Language (Theory 
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of Names and Definitions), and Accuracy of Classi- 
fication are almost always reckoned amongst the 
objects of, that science ; for we find — 

(a.) T\\t mew of 'professed Logicians is more extensive. 
Most authors, dividing Logic into three parts, treat 
in the first two of Names or Notions and Proposi- 
tions (under one or other of which heads they 
include Definition, Division, <&;c.), and in the third 
part only do they discuss Eeasoning. 

(6.) The popular mew of Logic, also, is mm'e extensive. In 
common discourse we hear as often of “a logical 
arrangement,” or of expressions “ logically defined,” 
as of coiicMsions logically deduced from premisses. 

2,d Dejinition . — “ Logic is the Science wliicli 
Irea^ of tlio operations of tlio Understanding 
in the pursuit of Truth.” 

Criticism , — This definition is too wide, becau^ie — 

(rt.) Logic has nothing to do with one class of Truths, — 
those of InLuition, 

[Truths are known to us in two ways: — 

1. By our immediate consciousness, t.c., by Tntuitiou. 

2, By Inference. 

Thestruths known to us by Intuition are such as arc involved 
in our Feelings, bodily or mental, —that I have such and 
such a feeling; that I am experiencing such and such an 
eifiotiou or mental state ; that 1 am conscious, for instance, 
of a sensation of blue, or that I feci vexed or hungry, are 
truths of this kind. Such truths are, of necessity, the 
original premisses from which all others < are ultimately 
inferred. 

With these original data of our knowledge, Logic has no 
direct concern. Whatever we know in this way,— as, for 
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instance, that I feel hot, or cold, - -is known to mo hcyoiid 
the possibility of doubt. No Science is required for the 
l)uip08c of testing the validity of our belief in such truths 
as these ; no Art can possibly render our knowledge of them 
more certain. « 

liapid and unconscious inferences must not^ however , he confounded 
with true intuitions. — Wc may really infer what we fancy 
that we actually see or feel; thus a certain combinatioi^ 
of sensations of form and colour, imprinted as a picture on 
the retina, have always been infallible marks of the pre- 
sence of an external object, as my father ; and hence, when- 
ever I experience such a combination of sensations, I infer 
Ills presence, though I may do so wrongly, as in delirium or 
spectral illusion.] 

(h.) It would introduce into Logic^iany questions with 
which it has no direct concern, many metaphysical 
inquiries esiiecially, 

[Such inquiries as 

What is the nature of Perception, Memory, Belief, oi^ Judg- 
ment 1 Are God and Duty realities, the existence of which 
is manifest d priori t and so forth, — are all connected with 
• “ the pursuit of truth,” but are foreign to Logic.] 

Province of Logic and its Relation to Knowledge 
in general. — The province of Logic, then, must be 
restricted to that portion of our knowledge whicli 
consists of Inferences from data. Every proposition, 
therefore, which is believed as being an inference 
from something else, comes within the scope of tlie 
principles and tests furnished by Logic. 

The function of Logic as regards that part of our 
Knowledge of which it does take cognizance is to 
furnish tests whereby we may judge whether the 
inference, by which the knowledge is arrived at, is 
valid or not. The science, or particular subject 
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matter, furnishes tlie evidence itself. Logic supplies 
the principles or rules for the estimation of the 
{worth of ft as) evidence. 

r. 

[The Logic of Scimce the same as the Logic of com/mn life. To 
draw inferences has been said to be the great business of 
human life.— "By far the greater portion of our knowledge 
is indubitably matter of inference ; so that not only Science, 
but the great bulk of human beliefs generally, arc amen- 
able to logical tests. The business of the physician, gene- 
ral, magistrate, &c., is chiefly to draw inferences from data, 
and to act according to the conclusion therefrom.] 

[UtiHtg of Logic. — “If a Science of Logic exist, that Science 
must be useful; if there be nilcs to which every mind 
conforms wheiic it infers rightly, it seems self-evident that 
a ])erson is more likely to act in accordance with those rules, 
if he know them, than if he be ignorant of them.”] 

MflVs Definition. — “ Logic is the Science 
of the operations of the Understanding, which 
arc concerned in, or are subservient to, ,thc 
Estimation of Evidence.” 

[Fn other jdacea Mill gives the following verbally-differcnt forms 
of this Definition : — 

(1.) “Logic is the Science of the investigation of Truth by 
means of Evidence.” 

(*2.) “ Logic is the Science df. Inference.”] 

• 

Its Twain subject, then, is Inference; amongst 
the subsidiary we may notice : — 

(1.) The Theory and Uses of Names and Propositions — 
for language is an important instrument^ of thought. 

(2.) Definitmi and Classification (of which “ Division" is 
a form), which serve (1.) to preserve our evidence 
and our conclusions in a permanent and convenient 
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form ; and (2.) to marshal our facts in a clear 
order. 

[Analysis of Instruments necessary . — The Analyses of the In- 
struments (Names and Propositions) we employ in thc« 
investigation of Truth is part of the Analysis of the inves- 
tigation itself ; since no art is comx>lete unless another art, 
that of constructing and adjusting the necessary tools, ij) 
embodied in it.] 

[Ilvio far such Analysis must he cai^ried . — The Analysis of the 
process of Inference, and of the processes thereto subor- 
dinate, need only, for the purposes of Logic, be carried far 
enough to enable us to discriminate between a correct and 
incorrect performance of those processes.] 
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NAMES AND PROPOSITIONS. 

CHAPTER 1. 

Introductory. 

C 

[The remarks on language in this chapter are, par cxcelL)\C‘\ 
i4)plicable tu general names (whether consisting of one nr 
more words), the parts of language with which, and the 
copula, Logic is chiefly concerned.] 

1. The necessity, in Logic, of commencing 

with an Analysis of Language. 

«* 

Lojfic is concerned with a portion of the .art of 
thinking. Language is the principal help and in- 
striiment^of thought, and any ^imperfection in this 
instrument is confessedly especially liable to con- 
fuse and impede the main process, and to destroy 
all confidence in the result.” 

Answer as far as Reasoning is concerned . — Since 
inference is a process usually carried on by means 
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of words, and in complicated cases can be carried on 
in no other way, a thorough insight into the import 
of language is evidently an essential preliminary 
to a correct performance of that process. • 

TI. Theo'i^j of Names especially ^ why ^ 
necessamj part of Logic. 

Since Logic is tlie science of proof, or that by 
which we test the validity of the inference of a pro- 
position from propositions already admitted, — it is 
evident that a clear view of the import of Proposi^ 
t 'tons is essential. To this an analysis of Names — 
the chief elements of a proposition — is an indis- 
pensable preliminary. ^ 

JLH. Why Names must he studied Inf ore 
Things. 

If one should commence wdth the study {U\, 
examination and classification) of Things, without 
using the aid of established Names, 

(1.) No varieties of things would of cdurse be 
included but those personally recognised 
by the individual observer ; and^this is to 
, discard the results of the labour of all 
preceding observers ; and 

(2.) Even after his personal examination of 
things, it will remain necessary to examine 
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names, to be sure that nothing is omitted 
which ought to be included. 

(3.) JBut by beginning with the classifications 
recognised in common language, and thus 
using names as a clue to the things, we 
bring before us at once all the differences 
and resemblances amongst objects which 
have been recognised, not by a single in- 
quirer merely, but by the collective intel- 
ligence of mankind. 

IV. Definition and Initial Analysis of Pro- 
'jmitions. 

A Proposition is a sentence in which something 
is affirmed or denied of something. 

It is formed by putting together two iiamps ; 
and consists of the two names — the sub- 
ject and predicate, connected by tlio 
copula. 

The Subject is the name denoting that of 
which something is affirmed or denied. 

The Predicate is the name denoting what is 
afiirmed or denied of subject. 

The Copula is the sign denoting that there is 
*an affirmation or denial. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Names. 

“ A Name is a word or sot of words, serving 
the double purpose of — (1.) A mark to recall 
to ourselves the likeness of a ‘former thought ; 
and (2.) Of a sign to make it known unto 
others.” 

I, Are Names the names of Things or of 
imis Ideas of Things? 

Names are properly the names of things. 

Names are names of our ideas of things in this 
sense only, — that the idea alone, and not the thing 
itself, is recalled by the pame, or imparted to the 
hearer. , 

But names are not only intended to make the 
hearer conceive what we conceive^ but also to inform 
him what we believe; and therefore it seems proper 
to c(Tnsider a name as the name of that which we 
intend to he understood by it on the particular occa- 
sion when we make use of it, — that, in short, 
concerning which we intend to give information, 
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namely, the things themselves. Thus, if I say, 

The sun is the cause of day,” I do not mean that 
iny idea qf sun causes in me the idea of day, but 
•that the external thing sun ” is the cause of tlie 
external phenomenon day.” 

[Or wo may sum up thus 

Names are names of things ; but an idea of the thing denoted 
. by a name is a necessary cojidition for, or 2>reli7ninary tu, 
the intelligible use of the name. I must have an idea of 
“house,” and r-n idea of “fire,” before I can understand 
what is meant by “ a house is on fire ; ” but the names do 
not refer to those ideas, but to the external objects or 
})hcnomena themselves.] 

[I. Catexjorematic and Syncaiegorematic 
Words, and many-ioorded Names. 

C 

A Categorematic Word is one which can be used 
alone^ either as the predicate or subject of a propo- 
sition. 

A Syncategorematic Word is one which can only 
form a part of a name ; as prepositions, adverbs, &c. 

Many-rcorded Names are such as consist of more 
than one word. 

In Logic a name may 'consist of any number of 
words,* thus, John NokeSy who was mayor of the 
towUy died yesterday here the first eight words 
form butf a single name, the subject of the propo- 
,sition. 

[A syncategorematic word may be used as the term of a proposi- 
tion by the '^suppositio materialist i.e., the speaking of a 
word itself as a thing, — as : “ Truly is an English word ; ’’ 
“Heavy is an adjective.”] 
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III. Distinctions in Names. — Mill discusses 
the following : — 

1. A Singular or Inditidiial Name is such as cau« 
(uily be affirmed in the same sense of one thing. 

2. A General Name is a name which can Ixi 
affirmed in the same sense of each of an indefinite 
number of things. 

8. A Collective Name is one which cannot be 
predicated of each individual of a multitude, but 
only of all taken together. 

CGollective and General Names miist not be confused ; 
a collective name is really a peculiar form of indi- 
vidual name, the individual being made up of an 
aggregation of precisely similar units. Thus, “A 
regiment” is an individual or aggregate madoiup by 
repetition of the unit a soldier ; ” “a multitude ” 
of the unit “a human being.” But “regiment,” 
“multitude,” are general names, applicable to an 
indefinite number of individual regiments or mul- 
titudes,] 

4. An Abstract Name is a name of an attribute. 

0. A Concrete Name is a name of a thing, — that 
is of the thing or things which possess the attri- 
bute denoted by the corresponding abstract name, 
(Thus, abs. “ cone. Faulty things ahs. 

“ Humanity cone. “ Human Beings,' of Men.) 

[Notice that abstract names are either : — 

1. Of single and definite attributes— hard- 

ness, 

2. Of a group of attributes— 
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3. Of attributes which have attributes, thus, “ fault 
is the name of some attribute which has the 
quality — “ causing inconvenience^^ 

* 0. A Non-connotatim Name denotes a subject 

only, or an attribute only. 

, 7. A Connotative Name denotes a subject (or 
subjects), and implies or involves an attribute (or 
attributes). 

[Thus the name “ man ” means or connotes certain attri- 
butes — animality, rationality, upright form, &c. 
Other logicians would say the idea of “ man” includes 
or “ comprehends ” the idea of animality, &c. 

I^lio best mode of determining whether a name con- 
notes a given attribute is to ask, Whether, if that 
attribute were removed, the name would still be 
^ api)licd to the subjects ? Does “ man ” connote 
mortality ? The test is, should we apply the name 
“ man ” to beings exactly like men in other respects, 
but not mortal ?] ^ 

Connolative Names are : — 

(1.) All concrete general names, 

(2.) Abstract names, groups 2 and 3. 

(3.) Certain singular or individual names, — that is, 
names not per sc singular, but determined some- 
how to a single ii^dividual ; in fact, names which 
• describe an individual. Thus the “ only son of 
Jones,” the ‘‘present premier,” &c. 

Non-connotative Names are : — 

(t.) Proper names. 

(2.) Names of attributes which have no attributes.] 
{See Appendix.) 

8. Positive Name — the simple name of anything, 
as “ wan,” treeP 
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9. Negative Name — the negation or contradictory 

of a positive name, “ not man^'" “ not tree ” (includes 
everything else except what is denoted by positive 
name). * • 

10. Privative Name — equivalent to a positive and 
negative name together, being the name of some- 
thing which might be expected to have a certain 
attribute, but has it not. Thus blind” = might 
be expected to see, but does not. 

Connotatmi of these Names . — ^The negative connotes the 
absence of the attributes connoted by corresponding 
positive ; the privative connote (1.) the absence of 
certain attributes, (2.) the presence of others from 
which the presence also of the former might be 
expected. 

11. Relative Names, — name is said to 6c rela- 
tive when over and above the object it denotes, it 
implies in its signification the existence of another 
object^ also deriving its denomination from the 
same fact or series of facts which is the ground of 
the first name. 

Thus take any pair of relative names, as parent, offsprimj. 
Now it is clear that we cannot speak of a parent 
without implying existence of offspring vice 
versd. When we call A the parent of B, wo under- 
stand that a certain series of events or ^)henomena 
have happened, in which A and B are both involved. 
This series of facts is implied whenever we speak 
either of parent or offspring; they are the facts con- 
stituting the relation or forming its fundamentumf 
though the position or attitude in which a parent 
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stands to those facts is different from the attitude 
of offspring to thorn. 

The cJuiracUristic property^ then, of relative names, is 
that they are always given in pairs ; every relative 
name (os father^ son; like, itnlike; equal, longer), 
which is predicated of an object, supposes another 
object or objects, of which we may predicate either 
the same name (as cons(yrV*), or another relative 
name, said to be the “correlative” of the former 
(as offspring and parent). 

The Connotation of a relative name, then, consists of (1.) 
the fact, or series of facts, which constitutes the 
relation ; and (2.) the attitude or position in which 
the object denoted by the name stands to those 
facts. Two correlative names have the first part of 
the connotation in common ; they may, or may not, 
have the latter {i.e., they may or may not occupy 
an identical attitude with reference to the facts 
implied in the relation, but, in either case, they 
must both connote those facts). 

[Thus parent'-off spring both connote tho facts which connect 
them, but they each connote a different attitude or i)osi- 
tiou ill regard to those facts ; while consort implies another 
consort, both objects holding tho same position to the facts 
which connect them.] 

12. Non-relative Nam^s include, of course, all 
but rclVitive names. 

13. Univocal j Equivocal^ and Analogous Names. 

« 

These are not different kinds of names, but merely dif- 
ferent modes of employing them. 

A Twm is used unimcally when it is used in the 
same sense. 
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j 4 name is used equivocally when it is used in 
distinct senses. 

A name is used analogically when it is used in a 
signification somewhat similar to its primary and* 
proper meaning. 


CHAPTER III. 

The Categories. 

Mr Mill first examines and critfeises the arrange- 
ment of the Categories given by Aristotle and tlie 
majority of Logicians ; and afterwards jiroposes an 
lUTangement of his own. 

The word “ Thing is used in its widest sense through- 
out this chapter. It is not liinitod to material or 
really existing objects, but includes every object of 
Sense or Imagination of which wo can become con- 
scious, or to which a name can be given ; thus Ood, 
a sjpirit, a centaur, an attribute (as blueness, hardness), 
or a feeling (as of pain, anger), are all included 
amongst “ Things.” • 

• 

I. The Categories are an enumeration of the 
great classes under one or other of whitfh every 
namgablo thing may be included. 

[Or they are : — 

1. “The most extensive classes, or summa genera, 
into which all things can be distributed.” 
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2, ‘‘So many highest predicates, one or other of 
which was supposed capable of being affirmed 
, with truth of everything whatever.”] 


The Aristotelic Categories are : — 


( 1 .) Substantia. 
( 3 .) Qualitas. 
( 5 .) Actio. 

( 7 .) Ubi. 

( 9 .) Situs. 


( 2 .) Quantitas 
( 4 .) Relatio. 
( 6 .) Passio. 
( 8 .) Quando. 
( 10 .) Habitus. 


(“ Ilahitus^^ according to Sir William Hamilton, expresses 
the relation of the container to the contained ; the 
idea being that of a man contained in his garments.) 


MUr^ criticism of the Aristotelic Categories : — 

1. TkQ list is uii philosophical and superficial; being a 

mere catalogue of the distinctions rudely maikeil 
out by the language of familiar life, without any 
attempt to penetrate to the rationale of even these 
common distinctions. 

2. Tt is Redundant; Actio^ Passio, Ubi, Quando, Situs, 

and TTahitus are cases of Relation ; Situs and Ubi 
are the same, viz., position in sjmee. 

3. It is Defective; having no head, or summuni genus^ 

under which States of Consciousness can be classed. 

Qlt njay be remarked, however, that good authorities maintain 
that Aristotle’s dnssi/ication was mainly grammatical, and 
was not intended by him as a list of tlie Oaiegorieb in the 
usual Logical sense of the word. Thus the substantive is 
represented by Substantia p' adjectives of quality by 
“ Qualitas;^' of number by “ Quantitas p* of comparison by 
Relatio;^* adverbs of time and place by “ Quando^* and 
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**Uhi;'' and the different forms of the verb by Situs," 
Hahitus" ^^Aciio,** **JPas8to/* It is thus evident that 
distinctions in the grammar of words more or less underlie 
this arrangement ; and its appearance in a logical treatise 
may be accounted for by remembering that in Aristotle's* 
day there was not that sharp line of demarcation between 
Logic, Mctai)hyaics, and Grammar which exists now. 3 

II. llegarding the Categories, then, as an 
enumeration of the classes of nameable things, 
Mr Mill gives first a Preliminary Enumeration 
of such classes and, afterwards, by re-arrang- 
ing and giving a more philosophical form to 
this list, ho constructs liis Final (or Prope7‘) 
Enumeration of the Categories. 


]. Preliminary list of Classes of Things:- 


I. Fci'Hngs, or States of 
Consciousness or 
of Mind. 


'}{ 


11. Salslances. 


Bodies 


Minds 


{ 

‘i 


Sensations, Emotions, 
Ideas, Volitions. 

Occupying space ; the un- 
known external Causes 
of our Sensations. 

The unknown precipient 
of feelings, or subject of 
so-called mental states. 


{ Quality. 

III. Attributes. < Quantity. 

( Relation. 


IV. Certain ltdations 
our Feelings. 


- 'J / Coexistences, Sequences, . 

J 1. J .Qi'niilorifioa aild DIs- 




Similarities 
( similarities. 


B 
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Respecting this enumeration it is only necessary to re- 
mark — (1.) That " Svhstance ” here means anything 
which possesses attributes. Mind possesses attri- 
butes, properties, or qualities ; hence it is a “ Sub- 
stance ” in this sense. (2.) That Class IV., though 
merely including peculiar cases of Relation, is yet 
better placed apart, because the rcLations therein 
contained are peculiar, irresolvable and inexplicable. 
We know what we mean when wc say one thing 
follows another, one thing coexists with another, or 
one thing is like another (we are speaking of ulti- 
mate resemblance), — we know what the state of 
mind is which accompanies the recognition of 
“Sequenco,”t&o. ; but we cannot i^retcnd to explain 
or analyse it. 

]\Ir Mill, however, goes on to show that A ttrihutes are 
resolvable into States of Consciousness, and by includ- 
c ing them in that Category, and treating Bodies** 
and Minds ** as separate Categories, he arrives ,it 
the following proper and final 

13. Kmmeratioii of the Categories : — 

I. Feelings or States of Consciousness (wliich iiiclu»lLS 
Attributes). 

II. Minds — which experience those Feelings. 

III. Bodies — external objects which may excite certain 
of those Feelings. 

IV. Coexistencesy SequonceSy Similarities and Dissimilari- 
ties of Feelings, 

The principal point to be explained is, the resolving 
Attributes into States of Consciousness or Feelings 
(a term used to designate any mental phenomena of 
which we are conscious). Ilow can an Attribute be 
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regarded as a Feeling ? To explain tliis we may say 
that evidently we knoio and can know nothing of 
Things, except through the Feelings they excite in ns ; 
the Attributes, or properties, of thingh are, in fajJ;, 
only other names for the powers which those things 
possess of exciting certain feelings. To say that an 
object before me is is to say that a ccrtoiii 

juental state is excited in me — a certain feeling — 
which I call sensation of blue (quality). To say that 
an object possesses Attribute largeness^' is to sfiy 
that it excites a certain sort of feeling in me ; and 
so in every case of Attributes. That word properly 
means nothing more than the power of causing cer- 
tain sensations in our niindsf— and these sensations 
are all that, at bottom, we can mean by Attribute. 
To say that I am conscious of the Attribute or qua- 
lity ^^hlueness^^ in an object before me, is nothing 
more than to say that I arn conscious of ^certain 
feeling or mental state, called a sensation of blue. 
A similar analysis applies to Attributes of quantity 
and relation as well as of quality. The distinctions, 
therefore, which we verbally make between the pro- 
perties of Things and the sensations we receive from 
them, must originate in the convenience of discourse, 
rather than in the real nature of what is denoted by 
those terms. 

\Doctrine of BerTcely and the Idealist Meta- 
physicians— die non-existence of a material sub- 
stratum (“ Noumenon ’’) in objects of Sense. 

a 

Take any external object, as an orange : imagine 
its colour to be removed without being replaced by 
any other ; its odour, its taste, the sensations which 
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it communicates by touch, and, in fact, the entire 
^roup of sensations which we can possibly have 
(jxcited in ijs by it, to be similarly dealt with — what 
\fould then remain? Our ordinary conceptions 
would lead us to say the thing itself,” the 
^‘.noumcnon,” the material substratum to which 
the properties or attributes belong. Berkely, on 
the other hand, would reply that notliing would be 
left, — that objects are nothing more than a bundle 
of sensations bound together by a fixed law ; and 
that a fixed law of cennexion making the sensations 
occur together, does not necessarily involve a mate- 
rial substratum. Grant such a substratum to exist, 
and, in an object before us, to be instantaneously 
annihilated by Almighty fiat, the sensations boijig, 
however, preserved unchanged, and how should 
we miss the supposed substratum ? Evidently we 
should know nothing of its absence, — tlie object 
would remain absolutely the same to us. 

jUniCs remarks U2)on . — There is at least this much 
truth in this doctrine, that all we can know of 
objects is the sensations which they give us, and 
the order and connexion of those sensations. Tlicre 
is nut «the slightest reason for believing that the 
sensible qualities manifested by a thing are a type 
of anythwig inherent in the thing itself. An eflect 
does not of necessity resemble its cause ; the sen- 
sation of cold is not similar to anything in ice, nor 
of heat to anything in steam.] 
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CHATTER IV. 

On Pjbopositions. 

A Proposition is a sentence in whicli a predi- 
cate is affirmed or denied of a subject. 

Mature and office of the Copula . — The Copula is 
the more sign of predication — the sign of the con- 
hcxion between Subject and Predicate. 

It does not indicate the actual existence of the subject ; 
the iKjtioii that it doc.s so arises from the double use 
of the verb “ to (viz., as a mere sign of assertion, 
and as equivalent to “ io exist’'), 

[Since the copula indicates the connexion between the two 
terms, wliatever has to do with that connexion, rather than 
with cither of the terms seiiarntely, may bo regarded as 
belonging to the coiiula. See Ncf/ution and Mo(lalitu.'\ 

Mill discusses the following distinctions in Pro- 
positions : — 

, I. Affirmative and Negative. 

II. Simple and Complex (Conditionals, Disjunctives, 
&c.) 

III. Universal, Particular, and Singular. 
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I. Affirmative Proposiiimis aro tliose in which 
the predicate is affirmed of the subject. 

c 

* Negative Propositions, those in which a pre- 
dicate is denied of the subject. 

Hohhes Theoii'y of Negation. 

Hobbes ami some others state this distinction differ- 
ently ; they recognise only the affirmative copula {in, 
are^ &c.), and attach the negative to the predicate 
(thus, mau is noUmortaJ), and this with the idea of 
simplifying, b^ getting rid of, the distinction between 
affirming and denying, by treating every case of 
denying as the afFirination of a negative name, 

Mil^s remarl's cm. — ^The distinction between affirming 
and denying is real, and is not to bo got rid of by a 
verbal juggle. A negative name is merely one 
expressive of the ahscnce of an attribute, — so thdt 
Avhen we affirm a negative name, we really affirm 
the aftseacc, not the presence^ of anything ; not that 
something is, but that it is noU To put things 
together, and to put or keep them apart, will remain 
distinct operations whatever tricks we may play 
with language. r 

• 

Modality like Negation, belongs to the Copula ; 
it is not that we have indicated commonly so many 
different kinds of prediccites^ but so many different 
kinds of connexion between subject and predicate. 
For example — The sun is rising,” The sun was 
rising,” The sun will be rising.” Here we have 
not so many different kinds of “ rising,” but so 
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niRiiy different ways in which “ sun” and rising” 
are connected. If a doubtful case should arise, as 
to whether a given part of a Proposition belongs to 
Copula or to Predicate, ask the question — Does it 
modify the meaning of predicate, or does it rather 
affect the mode or kind of connexion between the 
subject and predicate? 

Pro 2 )Ositions rchich merely assert a state of mind 
relative to a fact^ and not anything directly in the 
fact itself, form a special class. They do not assert 
a connexion between two things, but what we think 
about that connexion. Thus,* Caesar may be 
dead,” ‘‘ C. is, perhaps, or probably dead,” and 
such like, equal I am not sure C. is alive,” or 

I am not sure that he is dead.” 

11. Simple and Complex Propositions. 

A Simple l?roj)osition is one in which one predi- 
cate is affirmed or denied of one subject. 

A Complex Proj)osition has a plurality of sub- 
jects, or of predicates, or of both. Conditional 
and Dispinctives ” are the most important of 
this class. 

Conditional Propositions : — 

•“ If A is B, then C is i),” is equal to this : — 

“ The proposition G is D is a legitimate inference frmn the 
proposition A is B” 

The distinction, then, hetwem a conditional and a categwi- 
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cal •proposition (as far as there is any distinction) 
is : — that a conditional proposition is a proposition 
concerning a proposition ; the subject of the asser- 
tion is itself an assertion. 

This property, even, is not peculiar to conditional pro- 
positions ; there are other sorts of assertions which 
may be made concerning a proposition, besides its 
inferribility from something else. Like other things 
a proposition has attributes which may be predi- 
cated of it ; one of these attributes is its inferribilily 
from another statement, as just said ; but many 
others frequently occur. Thus, “ C is D is an axiom 
of mathematics “C is D is a truth of Scripture, 
and a tenet ctf Protestants,” &c. &c. 

TIic important position which conditional propositions hold 
in logical treatises is simply owing to this, — that 
what thep predicate of a proposition, its being an 
I inference from something else, is precisely that one 
of the attributes of the proposition with which Logic 
is most intimately concerned. 

1 

[To prevent confusion, notice that IMill adopts WHintely’s term 
Hypothetical," as a (fenus including both Conditinnah 
proper" and since Disjunctives are re- 

solvable into Conditionals.] 


Diyimctim Pro2}Ositions : — 

Any •one of these may be resolved into two or moi*e 
conditionals, thus — 

“ Either A is B, or C is D,” is equal to 
‘‘ If A is not B, C is D,” \ 

« If C is not D, A is B,” / 

A Categorical Proposition is one in which the 
iissertion is direct, and not in any way conditional. 
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IIL Universal Propositions^ dc. 

A general name is said to be distributed wlieti it 
stands for each and every individual to'wliich it^ 
can be applied as a name ; or, shortly, when it 
stands for the whole of its denotation. 

A Universal Proposition is one whose subject is * 
distributed, 

A Particular Proposition is one whose subject is 
undistributed, 

A Singular Proposition has for its subject an 
individual name. 

• 

(Not necessarily a Proper JS^avu, but often one of those 
connotative or descnptive indimdual names wliicli 
have been already mentioned. As, “ The Founder 
of Christianity was crucified.”) • 

An Indefinite Proposition is one in which we 
knoV not whether it is Universal or Particular. 
They are only indefinite in form^ the framer must 
know whether he meant it to be universal or not. 


CHAPTEE V. 

The Import of Propositions. 

t 

The main question discussed in this chapter is this, — ^What 
is the ultimate meaning of a Proposition 'I When we make 
an assertion, what is it of which we really speak, and what is 
asserted of those things of which we really speak ? 
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Since a Proposition consists of the Subject and Predicate, 
connected by the Copula, the main question naturally sub- 
divides into two (as above), which will be discussed under 
^I. and II., ^hilo under III. some miscellaneous points will be 
examined. These two questions are : — 

I. Pctwceu what is a connexion asserted in a Proposi- 

tion ? in other words. What must we understand its 
terms to stand for or represent % 

II. Having settled what the Subject and Predicate repre- 

sent, we next inquire, What kind of connexion 
between them may be asserted ? 

I. What is it'of which wo really speak in an 
assertion 1 What do the terms of a Proposi- 
tion stand for 1 

< 

In considering this question, Mill first examines thrci 
views which have been advocated by different 
logicians ; and, after criticising these, ho gives his 
own doctrine. 

Doctrine . — That a Proposition is the expres- 
sion of a connexion between two Ideas that 
the terms must be understood to represent the 
corresponding ideas). 

That is, — that a Proposition affirms or denies one idea 
df another; that “judging” is putting two ideas 
together, or bringing ono idea under another, or 
comparing two ideas, or perceiving the agreement 
or disagreement of two ideas. The whole theory of 
Propositions and of Beasoning being stated as if 
Ideas constituted essentially the subject-matter of 
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these operations. Thus, “Gold is yellow” — these 
logicians would say means that “My idea of gold 
includes or agrees with my idea of yellow.” 

MiWs Criticism : — 

This doctrine is a serious mistake. It is true, as before 
stated, that an idea or notion of the things brought 
into connexion is a necessary preliminary to, or 
condition of, the intelligent assertion of a Proposi- 
tion ; but the assertion itself refers not to the ideas, 
but to the external facts. 

Doctrine . — That a Proposition expresses tlie 
relation between the application of two narnes. 

This was the doctrine of Hobbes : “ In every Proposi- 
tion,” says he, “ the thing signified is the belief of 
the speaker that the predicate is a name of the same 
thing or things of which the subject is a name 
in other words, a Proposition merely asserts that 
the two names which compose the terms have 
or have not been assigned to the same object or 
objects. Thus, “ Man is a living creature,” means 
that “living creature” is a name of everything of 
which “ man ” is a name ; and if so, the Proposition 
is true ; if not, false. • 

Mill's Criticism , — It may be remarked of this: — 

(1.) It is a property which all true Propositions*possess ; 
•it is, in fact, an assertion made in every Proposi- 
tion. 

(2.) It is the only analysis which is rigorously true of all 
Propositions without exception. 

(3.) But the only Propositions of which it is a sufficient 
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account arc that very unimportant class where both 
terms are proper names — as, “ Tully is Cicero.” 

(4.) Of all other Propositions it is a very imperfect 
‘analysis. Hobbes himself allows that general names 
are given to things, not accidentally, as it were, but 
because those thiugs possess certain attributes, and 
it is strange that he did see that when we predicate 
of any subject a name given because of the posses- 
sion of certain attributes, that our object is not to 
affirm the name, but hj means of the name to affirm 
the attributes. 

3^/ Doctrine . — That the terms represent classes. 

« 

That is, that an assertion consists in including an indi- 
vidual or a class in another class, or excluding the 
one or the other from it. Thus, “ Plato is a philo- 
sopher,” means that Plato is included in the class 
philosopher ; ” “ all men are mortal,” that the 
class men ” is included in class “ mortal beings.” 
This theory is, in fact, framed as if natme had 
arranged all the objects of the universe into definite 
(t iniori classes ; things of the same kind being, as 
it wore, done up together in parcels or bundles, 
called classes, so that it is sufficient for us to know 
in what parcel or class any given object is included, 
and we have thfcn all the information as to its 
attributes which we can require. 

Criticism : — 

(1.) This doctrine is an example of Hffrepop vpbrepov (last 
first) — or the logical error of explaining anything 
by something which presupposes it. The fact is, 
things are not found in nature marked out into 
defined and absolute classes. Classes are made by 
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the human mind; observing that certain objects 
have certain properties in common, we group them 
together into a class in virtue of these common 
attributes, and give them a name which ^connotes 
these attributes. The error in the theory, then, 
consists in this — objects are (in real fact) first put 
together into a class because they possess certain 
attributes, and then (according to this view) those 
attributes are inferred because the objects belong to 
the class. 

(2.) This theory is further essentially the same as that 
of Hobbes ; to refer anything to a class is the same 
as saying the class name is applicable to it; for 
both the name and the class are dependent upon the 
possession by the objects of certain attributes. 

(3.) This theory is the basis of the famous “ Dictum cU 
Omni et nullo the syllogism being resolved into an 
inference that whatever is true of a class is tr^e of 
everything contained in that class. 

Doctrine, — JHlPs view . — That a Proposition 
asserts the connexion between what is connoted by 
the terms. 

That is, that every connoiative term must bo understood 
to stand for what it connotes ; the connoted attributes 
are the things betweerf which in a Proposition the 
connexion is asserted. A non^connotativ^ term 
stands, of course, for its denotation, — ^.e,, the 
objects to which it is ap^dicable. ^ 

Thus, “ Man is mortal,” means “ The attributco connoted 
* by ‘man’ are always accompanied by attributes 
connoted by ‘mortal.’” “Cmsar is a man” equals 
the object “Cajsar” possesses the attributes con- 
noted by name “ man and so in every other case. 
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Instead of saying " attributes connoted by,” we may sub- 
stitute “ phenomenon ” without altering the meaning. 


II. W^e now proceed to the second of the 
two questions, — as to what kinds of connexion 
may bo asserted in Propositions. 

The matter of fact asserted in every (real) proposition is 
one or other of these : — 


Simple Existence. 

{ the fact of = Order in Time. 

. 


the mode of = Order in Place. 


Sequence. 

Causation. 

liesemblanco. 


Put first — Cansatmi is only a case of JSequaice, which is 
itself a case of Order in Time, Again, Coexistence 
‘ is either Order in Timey that is Simultaneonsness ; 
or Order in Place, arrangement, collocation ; as, 
“ Tlie boys stand in a straight row.” We, therj^ore, 
arrive at the following final arrangement 

1. Simple Existence. 

2. Order in Time. 

3. Order in Place. 

4. Resemblance. 


1. Propositions asserting or denying the actual 
existence of something require no particular remark. 
They ar8 such as — “ There are such things as black 
swans,” “ White crows do not exist.” 


This chiss is distinguished from the other throe inasmuch as it 
does not assert a connexion or relation of any kind between 
two things. 
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2 & 3. Propositions asserting the Conjunction 
(which includes Order in Time and in Place) in 
some way of two Phenomena, especially those 
which affirm or deny Coexistence or Seqtfence, are^ 
of great importance in Logic. 

Almost all Propositions expressive of physical fiicts, , 
assert either the coexistence of two phenomena, or 
the sequence of one phenomenon after another. All 
Propositions asserting that one phenomenon is the 
cause of another, evidently assert sequence. The 
most important Propositions which assert Order in 
Place are mathematical loci; that is, Propositions 
which affirm that a succession «f points marked in a 
certain way will lie along a certain path. 

Propositions asserting Order in Time (Simultaneousness 
or Coexistence in Time, and Sequence) are so im- 
portant that, for the general purposes of Logief they 
may be taken exclusively. Mill does this ; after- 
wards considering separately those which assert 
Existence, and those which assert Itesemhlance, and 
Order in Place. 

It is evident that if one i)henomenon is always conjoined 
with another, whether as simultaneous or as succes- 
sive, that phenomenon becomes a mark o/the other, 
i.e,, whenever we meet with the one we may be sure 
of the presence of the *other ; and every proposition 
of conjunction comes within this formula — “ One 
'phmmnenon is a mark of another phenomenon^ 

• 

4. Propositions asserting Res&mUance (or Bin- 
similarity). 

There is a distinction in cases of Resemblance between 
phenomena which is importJint. We have — (1.) Ulti- 
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mate Tmmhlance^ where two things are like each 
other, but we cannot analyse that likeness, — it is 
simple, and incapable of being resolved into more 
ejementary particulars ; and (2.) Resenihlance in 
some assignable respects. Thus, if I say “ This horse 
resembles other horses," I can enumerate the details 
of form, colour, &c., &c., in which the animals 
agi’ee ; but if I say this “ Red is the same as that 
red," or “The hunger I feel to-day is like the 
hunger I felt yesterday,” the resemblance cannot be 
thus analysed ; we can only say that there is a re- 
semblance, we cannot say in what it consists. It 
is evident, however, that any resemblance of the 
second kind between two things must consist of an 
aggregate ol resemblances of the first kind. The 
'ultimate resemblances are rescn\blances in our shaple 
feelings (/.<?., conscious mental states not compounded 
^ of more elementary states). 

The most important Propositions asserting Resemblance 
are those of ]Matheinaiics ; resemblance having then 
the form of equality or proportionality, “ 

III. Certain Miscellcineous Questions. 

1 . Propositions haring a general name as j>rcdl~ 
cate do not properly assert resemblance. 

The contrary has been maintained by some ; they would 
• say the assertion, “ Gold is a metal,” means “ Gold 
resembles metals more than it does any other class 
oj bodies.’* But a class is usually not founded upon 
a mere general unanalysable resemblance, but upon 
resemblance in certain assignable attributes com- 
mon to all its members. These attributes are con- 
noted by the class name, and it is the possession of 
these by the subject which we mean to assert, and 
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not mere general similarity. It might still be said, 
“ Gold is a metal,” i.e., ‘‘ the attributes connoted by 
name gold are accompanied by attributes connoted 
by name metal,” if no other metal existed ; just so 
we may say, “ The Lord is God,” though there i? 
none other beside Him. 

There are^ however^ two exceptional cases, i.e., 
cases where mere resemblance is predicated by a 
general name : — 

(a,) Where an individual is put into a class simply be- 
cause it resembles the members of that class more 
nearly than of any other, and not, as usual, because 
it possesses the distinctive attributes of that class. 
Thus we say, “ Arsenic is a metal^* thougli it differs 
in many respects from the other metals, because it 
resembles them more nearly than it does anj* other 
class of the elements. 

(k) Where the class corresponding to predicate name 
consists of members which have onli; an uUvinuto. 
resemblance, and not a resemblance in specific assign- 
able particulars. 

The classes in question are those into which our 
simple feelings may be divided — “white,” “red,” 
“ bitter,” “ sweet,” &c. If I say “ This tastes bitter,” 
at bottom I only mcafi that it resembles other tastes 
which I have previously known under thafj name, 
and it would not be really understood by any one 
who had never experienced a bitter tast^ 

2. * Proiyositions whose terms are abstract require 
no separate remark. They may always easily be 
changed into Propositions with corresponding con- 
crete terms. The abstract name denotes the attri- 

c 
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bates which the concrete connotes ; “humanity is 
a mark of mortality,” =z“ man is a mortal being.” 

3. Negative and Particular Propositions only re- 
<iaire a slight corresponding alteration in the ex- 
pression, thus : — 

“ No horses are web’fcoted**=i*^ the attributes connoted by 
horse are a mark of the absence of those con- 
noted by web-footed " 

birds are attributes connoted by 

bird are sometimes accompanied by attributes con- 
noted by web-footed.” 

It may be liere remarked, once for all, that we consider 
the absence oj an attribute as being itself an attribute. 
Thus, e,g,^ we call “ not blne,^ an attribute. It is a 
convenience which avoids circumlocution. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Verbal and Real Propositions. 

Verbal Propositions Essential = “Ana- 
lytic*^ of Kant) arc tliose in which the conno- 
tation of Predicate is part or whole of the 
connotation of the Subject. 

I 

To these we may add those Propositions in which both 
predicate and subject are proper names. 

A Verlml Proposition asserts, therefore, cf a thing only 
what has already been implied when we uttered the 
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name of the thing. To say Man is an animal 
convoys no information, ** animal ** being part of the 
very meaning of the word “ man ; ” for we should 
certainly not call anything not animal man.” 

Verbal Propositions, therefore, do not properly assort 
matters offacty but only inform us as to the meaning 
of names, 

• 

Heal Propositions (= Accidental = “ Syn- 
thetic ” of Kant) are those in which connota- 
tion of Predicate forms no part of connotation 
of Subject. 

All Propositions, therefore, which have a proper name 
for the subject (and not for predicate also)— smce 
such names connote nothing— come under this class. 
If the subject be a general name, it is, as already 
said, necessary that its connotation should not in- 
clude that of predicate. Thus — “Man is a being 
which cooks its food ; ” “ cooking his food ” is not 
included in the meaning of “ man.” 

II. Assumption in Propositions of the Real 
Existence of the Subject. 

Take this Proposition “ A is B ” — zander what 
circumstances are we to understand from* the Pro- 
* position itself that A actually exists? 

• 

1. Verlal Propositions do not, in strictness, imply that 
the subject really exists ; they are, as we shall see, 
really more or less perfect definitions unfolding the 
connotation or meaning of a name; and for the 
ordinary copula “ is ” we may substitute “ means, 
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without altering the assertion. This is clearly seen 
where the subject connotes a grouj) of attributes 
brought together by the imagination only ; thus — 
A centaur is a being half man half horse/’s^^A 
centaur means a being,” 

Nevertheless, as a matter of fact, most Verbal 
Propositions do involve a tacit assertion of the real 
existence of the subject. In such cases the appar- 
ently simple assertion really consists of a definition 
together with a postulate ; thus — “ A triangle is a 
three-sided figure,” = “Triangle means three-sided 
figure, Such a figure exists ; ” the last being the 
X)ostulate or assertion of actual existence. The 
importance of ^this will be seen hereafter. 

2. Real Propositions do necessarily imply the real exist- 
ence of the subject, because if the subject bo non- 
existent, there is nothing for such a proposition to 
( assert. 

Apparent exceptions may occur to this — thus wo 
may say, “ A ghost haunted his hedroom,'^ “ The god's 
dwell on Olympus ; ” but even here it is evident that 
the actual existence of ^ ghost and gods in pro 
tempore assumed, 

III. Uses of Verbal Propositions. 

1. With the assumption or postulate of the actual exist- 

ence of the subject : — 

(rt.) They may convey information of that existence as 
a fact. 

(A) Tftey may serve as the basis of deductions, as do 
the axioms of mathematics. 

2. Without that assumption — that is, in strict accuracy 

— they only serve os definitions, — i.e., to unfolil 
meaning or connotation of the subject. 
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With tho exceptions here mentioned^ Ueal Propositions 
are the only propositions which can conyey any in- 
formation as to vmiitn of fact, or from which any 
inferences as to matters of fact can be drawn. 

IV. Two modes of stating import of a 
{Real) Proposition. 

(Mill here, as usual, takes Propositions asserting conjunction 
as the Propositions of Logic. See p. 31.) 

(1.) Attributes connoted by subject are axico^apanied bi/ 
attributes connoted by predicate ; or 

(2.) Attributes connoted by subject are marks of &c. 

These are really equivalent, but (1.) points to the Pro- 
position regarded as a mere piece of knowledge ; 
while (2.) points to its practiced use. 


CHAPTER VII. 

I. On Classification ; and II. The Pbedicables. 
I. Glassification. 

(Classification as a scientific process is discussed in Book IV. 
Here only a few elementary points ai‘e notiq^d). 

1. Connexion of Naming and Classification. 

General names have a meaning quite irrespective of 
classes (that is, when we assert a general name, as 
**man,” of a subject, we mean to assert that that 
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subject possesses cei*tain attributes, “animality,’' 
“rationality,*' “upright farm,” &c., &c., which has 
nothing to do with classes), but there is a twofold 
conmxwn between them : — 

(a.) Classes mostly owe their existence j as classes, to 
general names. 

It is perfectly evident that if we invent a name, 
connoting certain attributes, wo thereby create 
a class,— consisting of everything which pos- 
sesses those attributes. Thus, suppose I take 
two attributes, “perfect molecular mobility” 
and “ inelasticity," and devise a name “ liquid,” 
which shall connote or mean those properties, 
a class is ipso facto formed containing all objects 
possessing those two properties. Theoretically 
it matters not whether the objects arc many, 
one, or none at all, — the class then being wholly 
imaginary. 

{/>.) But sometimes, on the other hand, tjeneral names oive 
their existence to classes, 

A name is sometimes introduced because we have 
found it convenient to create a class. This is 
usually the case with the classes of Plants and 
Animals ; as when wo divide Plants into “ Phso- 
nogamous ” and “ Cryptogamous,” &c. 

2. to* ./ 1 

It is a fundamental principle in Logic that the power of 
framing classes is unlimited, as long as there is an}', 
even the smallest, difference to found a distinction 
upon. Thus, out of the class “ Man ” we may cut a 
class “ Christian," out of this a class “ Protestant,” 
again a class “ Bishop,” out of “ Bishop *' the class 
“ black-haired," and so on ad infinitum. 
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But if we contemplate our classes when formed, we dis- 
cover that they constitute two very broadly distin- 
guished divisions, — Real kinds and Not-real kinds, 

• 

Heal kinds are classes the members of which aft 
characterised by the possession of an inexhaustible 
number of common properties, not referrible to anji 
common cause. 

Henco the differences between two individuals belonging to 
two distinct Beal kinds are as innumerable as the points 
I of agreement between two individuals belonging to the 
\ siimc Beal kind. 

Not-real kinds are classes the members of wliicli 
agree only in certain particulars which can be num- 
bered, — that is, which have only certain specific 
and determinate common properties. • 

Thus, compare the class Animals'*' with the class 
“ Vfliite things; '* in the latter the members are not 
distinguished necessarily by any common properties 
except whiteness," and any properties effects of 
“ whiteness ; ” but a hundred generations have not 
exhausted the properties which are common to all 
“ animals;" and though physiologists are continually 
discovering new ones, yet there is no probability 
that they will ever be able to say that t^ey know 
them all, — ^that they have arrived at a knowledge of 
every property which exists in “ animals.” More- 
over, these common properties are not referrible to 
any one cause. Animals" therefore, is a Real 
kind ; “ white things" is not. Similarly in chemistry, 
the name of any element represents a class of ob- 
jects. “ for instance, is a class including 
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every separate piece of sulphur. Will the time ever 
come when chemists can say that they have ex- 
hausted the whole list of the properties which those 
different pieces of sulphur possess in common ? 
“ Sulphur^* like the other elements, therefore, is a 
Ileal kind. 

It is sometimes said that Real kinds are natural classes, 
or classes formed hy nature ; we have already seen that 
classes are really framed by the human mind, but 
the expression is true thus far, — (I.) that Beal kinds 
are classes for the recognition of which, as such, no 
elaborate process is generally required, because each 
of them is marked off from all others, not by some 
one or few pioperties which may be difficult to de- 
tect, but by its properties generally, by its tout 
ensemble ; and, further, (2.) the ends of classification 
would be subverted if we did not recognise Real 
kinds as classes. 

II. Tlic Predicables. 

( 

The Predicahles are a fivefold division of general 
^ names, to express the different kinds of class rela- 
tion which may exist between the subject and pre- 
dicate of Propositions. 

Thus, take any Propositicvi, as “ all A is B,'* — the sub- 
,ject “ A ” represents a class or an individual, also 
predicate, being a general name, stands for a class 
“ B,”— the Predicables express the different kinds of 
relation which may exist between these two classes, 
or between an individual and a class. It is evident 
that there are no names which, are exclusively 
yetiera, or exclusively species, &c., but that a name 
may be one or other, according to the subject of 
which it is predicated. 
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The Jim Predicables are : — 


Genus. 

Species. 

Differentia. 

Proprium. 

Accidens. 


H Distinctions founded upon the Nature of 
Things, Genus and Species being Ifeal kinds. 



Distinctions founded on Connotation 
of Names. 


A Genus is any Real kind which contains the 
subject, but which, at the same time, is divisible into 
1orcer{i,e.y\Q^^ extensive) Real kinds, in one of whicli 
tlie subject is also contained. ^ 

Such a kind is a genus to all kinds below it ; a species to 
all kinds above it. 

‘‘All kings are animals,” — here “ animals ” is u r/em« to 
“ kings,” since being a Keal kind it includes a lower 
Real kind “ man,” to which also “ king” belongs. 

A Species (i.e.j an infima species) is the proxi- 
mate or lowest Real kind to which the subject can 
be referred. 

It is easily seen how these two distinctions are founded 
upon the nature of things, since whether a dais is a 
Real kind or not, and whether it is the lowest Real 
kind ill reference to a given subject, are clearly 
questions pertaining to the nature of thin^ Take 
• classes “ negro ” and " white man,” — now if these 
differ only in some few assignable peculiarities, they 
do not form distinct Real kinds ; but if they differ 
as a man and a horse differ, or as phosphorous differs 
from sulphur, in an inexhaustible number of particu* 
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lars, they aro distinct kinds. when we say the 

“ Hottentots are negroes,” whether " negro ” is the 
species to Hottentot depends upon whether “negro ” 
h a Ecal kind or not, — a question of the actual facts 
of nature. 

Differentia (in strictness) is the surplus of the 
connotation of the name of the species, over and 
above that of the name of the genus. 

A species (as man) may be referred to a different Genera 
{animal^ mrtelmitey mammalf &c.), according to our 
puiposo^ojj the particular occasion. In any such 
case, it is evident that the name of the species will 
always connote all the attributes connoted by the 
name of the Genus^ and also an excess of attributes 
peculiar to itself. Thus “ man,” besides connoting 
all that “ mammal ” connotes, connotes also a num- 
ber of other attributes peculiar to itself (erect form, 
rationality, &c., &c.). It is this excess of conhoted 
attributes which distinguishes “ man ” from all other 
species of Genus “ mammal,” — in other words, forms 
its Differentia in respect of that Genus, 

'11 le Aristotelic Logicians, instead of taking the whole 
of such excess attributes, fixed upon that one of them 
which seemed to them the most important ; thus, 
in the case of “ man” they picked out “ rationality ” 
as the Differentia, Since this usually fulfils the pur- 
pose for which a Differentia is framed, i.e., to dis- 
tinguish the species, we may give a 

Looser and more 2)ractical definition of Differentia^ 
thus : The definition of a species is that part of the 
connotation of the specific name which distinguishes 
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the species in question from all other species of that 
particular genus to which we are referring it. 

(“ That part ” being composed of one or moreT, or all, 
excess attributes.) 

[^Special or Technical connotation. 

1. Ill names already connotative, we may, if our purpose 

require it, change the connotation, — that is, we may 
select from amongst the common properties of the 
objects denoted by the name, a set distinct from 
those previously assigned to the name. Tlius 
“man” ordinarily connotes animality, a certain 
form, and rationality ; but in a natural history 
system it may be made to mean a certain arrange* 
raent of teeth, and the possession of two hands. 
This forms a specitd connotation of name “ rnan.”^ 

2. Even non-connotative names may have a connotation 

assigned them in this way ; thus, “ whiteness” pro- 
perly connotes nothing, but it may be made to mean 
“ a mixture of the different tints of the spectrum,” 
and similarly in other cases.] 

A Proprium of a species is any attribute which, 
although not itself connoted by the specific name, 
yet follows from some attribute which that name 
does connote. 

There are two classes of Propria: — 

1. Those which follow by way of consequence^ i.e., as a 
conclusion from premisses. 

Thus, the attributes connoted by name “ paral- 
lelogram” are — “having four straight sides,” and 
“having opposite sides parallel;” a proprium (of 
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species “parallelogram”), “having opposite sides 
equal,” follows by way of consequence, 

2. Those which follow by way of effect^ as au effect 
from a cause. 

Thus, “ man ” connotes, amongst other things, the 
attribute “ rationality,” from this a proprium of 
“ man ” “ capacity of using language ” follows as an 
effect. 

An Accident is au attribute which, being neither 
connoted by the name of the species, nor following 
from any attribute so connoted, is yet found in the 
siiecies. 

c 

Accidents arc of two kinds : — 

1, InseparaUe — those which might, as far as we can see, 

be absent from the species without making it a dif- 
ferent one, and yet never are so absent. As, “ black- 
ness” of species “crow,” 

2. Separable — those which ai’o sometimes present, some- 

times absent in individuals of the species. As, “ red- 
haired” of species “ man.” 

A fortiori^ these accidents are “ separable ” which 
are not even constant in the individual, as “ being 
clothed,” “ being ill,” &c. 


CHAPTER VIIL 

On Definition. 

A Definition is a Proposition declaratory of 
the meaning of a word ; or, more precisely, it 
is the statement in words of the constituent 
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parts of the facts or lihenomona of which tho 
meaning of every word is ultimately com- 
posed. 

Place in Logic and Use . — ^Definition is the Logical in- 
strument of the first division of the Science, that 
relating to Terms, It remedies their indistinctness, 
by giving a precise and fixed meaning to every name 
capable of having such a meaning assigned to it, so 
that we may know precisely what attributes it con- 
notes, and what objects it denotes. It is only in 
this way that our assertions can have a fixed and 
determinate import. 


Definitions are either : — 


I. Perfect. 
II. Imperfect. 


( Incomplete Definitions. 
\ Accidental Definitions. 


• 

Complete, Adequate, Scientific) D^ni- 
tions are those which declare t/ie whole of the facts 
which the name involves in its signification ; that 
is, in the case of connotativc names those which 
unfold the whole connotation. 

9 


Imperfect Definitions are those which do not do 
this. 


(These distinctions apply more or less to the definition 
of every name, but since the only non-connotative 
names which can be defined are the names of single 
attributes (see p. 12), which are defined by assign- 
ing the fundaineiitum of the attribute, this class 
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may be at once dismissed. Of connotative names 
(see also p. 12), the class of primary importance 
here is that of concrete general names; and this 
chapter may be considered as dealing with these 
exclusively, unless otheradse notified. All that it is 
necessary to say concerning connotative abstract 
Tuimes (names of groups of attributes, or of attri- 
butes which have attributes) will be given separately 
under that head). 


I. A Perfect or complete. Definitmi is one 
which expresses the whole connotation of the 
Name. • 


Form of a Definition , — The Definition mast give 
the several attributes connoted by the name de- 
fined ; now these attributes may either be enume- 
rated singly and seriaJtimy or several may be 
grouped together under one word. In either case, 
again, we may name the attributes either directly 
by their own proper abstract names, or indirectly 
by using words which connote them. Thus, we 
get this arrangement^; — . 


(1.) Attributes enume- 
rated singly. 

(2.) Attributes enume- 
rated in groups. 


I in either^ 

I 


I (a.) The attributes may bo 
expressed directlg by 
the abstract names 
which denote them ; or 
{b.) The attributes may be 
expressed indirectly, 
by names which con- 
note them. 
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^ Name defined by ‘part only of its con- 
notation. 


i 


II. Imperfect Definitiom are either ; — 

1. Incomplete 
Definitions. 

2. Accidental « 

Definitions / composed of some attribute 

> which is no part of the connotation 
of the name defined. 


or i 
Descriptions l 


Imperfect Definitiom are framed with reference to one 
practical use of Definition, — ^the discriminating the 
things denoted by the name from all other things, — 
rather than with regard to scientific accuracy. 


1. Incomplete Befmtione serve the practical 
purpose of Definitions when it happens that all 
objects which possess the enumerated attributes 
possess those also which are omitted. • 


Logical Rule that Definition should he per 
genus et differentiam.'*^ 

Incomplete Definitions seem to have been had 
in view by Logicians when they laid down this 
well-known rule. It may Jie observed of it : — 

• 

1. That it would be better expressed per genus et dif- 

ferentiasj^ as it might then yield a complete Defini- 
tion. • 

2. It is impossible thus to define all Ucames capable of 

being defined , — summa genera^ foy example. 

. 3. The object aimed at by those who laid down this rule 
is unattainable ; they seemed to imagine that the 
function of Definition is to expound the division of 
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tilings into Eed kinds, and to show tho position 
which each kind holds in reference to other Real 
kinds ; but this is impossible. 

• 

2 . Accidental Definitions or Descriptions^^ 

Are definitions composed of any attribute or combina- 
tion of attributes which (though they are not con- 
noted by the «iame defined) happen to be common 
to the whole of the subject, and peculiar to it. 

Thus : — “ Man is a self-clothing animal.” 

“ Man is a food-cooking mammal.” 

It is only necessary to a Definition of this kind that it 
should bo convertible with the name it professes to 
define ; thflt is, it should be predicable of everything 
of which the subject is predicable', and of nothing 
else. 

{Special or Technical Definitions. 

►Such accidental definitions nia}'- be raised to the rapk of 
incomplete or even of complete Definitions, by 
making tho elements of the description part or all 
of the connotation of the name defined. 

Thus : — “ Man is a two-handed mammal ” is Cuvier’s 
definition of ‘‘man,” — what with him the name 
“ man ” actually connotes.] 

III. Definition of Abstract Names. 

1. C^notative Abstract names (viz., names of groups of 
attributes, or of attributes which have attributes) 
may be defined like concrete names, by ^lumerating 
the attributes which they connote ; the definition 
ill fact being parallel to that of the corresponding 
concrete terms. 
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Thus: — Humanity = Corporeity, Animality, rationality, 
erect form. 

A human being = A corporeal, animated, rational, 
erect being. • 

m 

2. Non-connotative abstract names names of a single 
attribute) must be defined by analysing the funda- 
mentum of that attribute ; i.e., by enumerating the 
facts or phenomena which the attribute represents. 

Thus : — Eloquence = the faculty of influencing the affec- 
tions of men by means of language. 

IV. Wliat Names can and cannot he de- 
Jined. * 

1. Every name whose meaning can he analysed can he de- 

fined, — whether concrete or abstract ; that is, every 
name in reference to which we can distinguish® into 
parts, the attributes or set of attributes which form 
its signification. 

[Even when the fact or phenomenon is one of our 
simple feelings, and, therefore, incapable of analysis, 
the names both of the object which excites, and of 
its attribute or property of exciting the feeling, may 
be defined by saying that they do so, but the name 
of the feeling itself cannot be defined. Thus : — 

White thing = an object which excites the sensation of 
white. 

Whiteness =proi)erty of exciting the sensation of 
• white.] 

• 

2. The names which cannot he defined are : — 

1. Proper names — since they have no meaning. 

2. The names of our simple feelings, because their 

meaning cannot be analysed. 
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Thus the names “ sensation of white,” “ sen- 
sation of pain,” of “weariness,” of “hunger,” 
&c., &c., o^y mean similarity to sensations we 
• have previously been accustomed to call by 
those names; and if wo wished to convey a 
notion of them to another, we could only do so 
by calling up something similar in his own ex- 
2 )erience. Language is not adequate to explain 
colour to a man born blind ; the similarity to 
previous feelings which the names of sensation 
of colour connote not being appreciable by him. 


V. Doctrine that Definitions are either of 
Names or of Things. 

Many Logicians have divided Definitions into 
two’classes, thus : — 

1. Nominal Definition=J)Q^niiion of a name, i.e,f explain- 

ing the meaning of a name. 

2. Real Definition =Definition of a thing, i.e,, explain- 

ing the nature of a thing. 

In truth, all Definitions are definitions of names, and of 
names only, but what they confusedly perceived, 
and therefore vaguely indicated, is really the dis- 
• tinction, not between definitions as such, but be- 
tween definitions without, and definitions with, a 
•postulate or assumption of the real existence of things 
forresponding to the name defined, (See p. 3G). 

1. Definitions which merely declare the meaning of a 
name, without any assumption as to real existence 
of the subject. This they called “ Nominal Defini- 
tion,** or definition of a name. Such declare nothing 
as to matters of fact properly so called, but only the 
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meaning which custom has assigned to a name, and 
therefore no conclusion as to matters of fact can be 
drawn from them. 

2. Definitions which explain the meaning of a name, but» 
at the same time assume the real existence of the 
subject. This they termed Real Definitions^ or 
definition of a thing. 

If in the former case we put ** means ” for “ is,” no change 
is made in the meaning of the proposition, nor is 
any inference which we may draw from it (being 
only inferences as to meaning of names) affected. 

In the latter, the change leaves the true definition, but 
withdraws the implied assertion or postulate of real 
existence ; and it is self'eviden^’b that no matter of 
fact could be inferred from a proposition which 
merely declares the sense in which we employ a word. 

As farther armaments in support of the view that 
an apparent infereyice from a Definition is really an 
inference from the contained postulate ^ Mr Mill 

1. Examines Euclid I. 1, and shows that the very first step, — 

** about centre A with radius AB, describe a circle,” 
depends upon the possibility of the actual existence of a 
circle ; 

2. And further shows that if the inference is really from the 

Definition, we may draw a false conclusion from true pre> 
misses— A dragon is a thing breathing flame, a dragon is a 
serpent: therefore, some serpent breathes flame. Here, 
in the major premiss, the definition is true, but the pos- 
tulate is false, and the conclusion being false allows that 
our inference is really from the false postulate, not from 
the true definition. 

[That definitions are really the premisses of scientific in- 
ference (as in Euclid) is sometimes defended by say- 
ing that they are so, provided that they are framed 
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conformably to the order of nature — that they assign 
such meanings to terms as shall suit actually exist- 
ing objects. From the meaning of a name, we are 
told, it is possible to infer physical facts, provided 
the name has corresponding to it an existing thing. 
But from which, then, is the inference really drawn 
— from the existence of a thing having the pro- 
perties, or from the existence of a name meaning 
them ?] 

Time postulates are not always exactly true ^ — 
the things whose existence they tacitly assert do 
not always exist exactly as defined. 

Thus, probably no circle ever existed whose radii were 
lyrtdsely equal — no point without magnitude, no line 
without breadth, <fec. 

• //cnce these imtulates are really siq}2>ositio7is or hypotheses ; 
that is to say, we suppose such j^oints, lines, circles, 
&c., to actually exist as described iu the definitions, 
though they do not in fact. 

^Jliis explains what Mill means by saying that geometry 
is based tvpon hypotheses or suppositions ; ” which is 
evidently true, because we have already seen that 
its inferences (putting the axioms aside for the pre- 
sent) are really from the postulates in the defini- 
tions, and these postulates or tacit assertions are, iu 

• fact, suppositions. 

Bince mathematical truth (at least in part) rests ulti- 
^ mately upon such suppositions, a difficulty arose iu 
understanding how the most certain of all truths 
could rest upon premisses which, so far from being 
exactly true, were certainly not true to the whole 
extent assumed. The real answer to this difficulty 
is, that as much of the premisses is true as is required 
to support as much as is tiiM of the conclusion. 
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Some get over this apparent difficulty by saying 
that the Definitions of Mathematics are reaJhj De^ 
iinitions not of the things^ hut of our ideas of the 
things. They say that what we argue about are our 
mental pictures or ideas of points, circles, lines, &c., 
which do exactly correspond to the Definitions. 

On this Mill remarks : — 

1. Even if we can form a mental picture of a mathemati- 

cal point, line, &c., the definition postulates the real 
existence of such an ideal picture, and from those 
postulates all inferences must really be made. The 
case is in fact exactly the same as before, only we 
have a mental picture instead t>f one drawn on an 
external surface. 

2. As a matter of fact, however, the mind can form no 

such pictures or notions as the hypothesis implies. 
We cannot conceive a line without breadth,* 

All that wo can do is to attend to its length exclu- 
sively, neglecting the breadth for the time ; and so 
in every case wo can attend to and deal with a single 
element, as existing alone, but we cannot picture it 
to our minds as actually so existing. 

Proper meaning of Definition of a Thing f 
In Book IV. Mill remarks that if we retain this expres- 
sion in Logic, we must give it this meaning : — 

The Definition of a thing, or rather of a class of things 
(for we cannot define an individual), is defining the 
name in such a manner that it shall still continue to 
denote those things. 

VI. An inquiry into the Definition of a 
.iVcfwe ({.c., as to what the Name should 
mean) — 
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Is an inquiry into the specific attributes in which the 
objects which the name usually denotes, agree or 
differ. A definition is therefore not arbitrary, and 
often involves along examination into the proper- 
lies of things. 

Thus, suppose we wish to define actionsj^ it would 
be necessary to collect instances of actions to which 
that designation is applied, and to examine them 
carefully to determine in what they agree. Having 
settled the properties, qualities, or attributes com- 
mon to all just actions, we have next to decide 
which of these are best adapted to enter into our 
Definition. 

TJfis inquiry however^ rendered difficult by : — 

1. The fact that words (particularly some abstract 
names) are constantly used without any defiiiiio 

« connotation, except that of vague resemblance to 
bthcr things called by the same name. 

Thus, when ordinary people speak of an act as “just^^ 
or “noble,” they often really mean nothing more 
definite than a vague feeling that the act in question 
resembles others which they have heai'd so called. 

2. The transitive application of words. There is a con- 

stant tendency in men, when they meet with a new 
object, not to invent a now name for it, but to give 
it the name of some known object which seems to 
* resemble it most. In this way a name may pass 
from object A to object B, from this to C, again to 
and so on till every vestige of definite significa- 
tion is lost, and the various objects denoted by the 
name come to have really nothing in common. Tl^e 
name “beautiful” is perhaps an example of this 
process. 
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IXFEEENCE OE EEASONING IN GENEEAL. 

CHAPTEB 1 . 

Inference in General. 

A Proposition is said to he proved when we believe it to be 
true by reason of some other fact or statement from which 
it is said to follow. 


1. Iiife7*ences improperly so called : — 

That is, the cases in which a Proposition, osten- 
sibly inferred from another, appears on analysis to 
assert merely the very same fact, or part of the 
same fact asserted in the first. 

1. JEquipolUncy or equivalence of propositions. Thus, 

« ^ men 'are mortal,” for “ no man is exempt from 
death.” 

2. Sub-altemation — All A is B .*. Some A is B. 

3. Conversion — ^As some sovereigns are tyrants some 

tyrants are sovereigns. Both propositions assert 
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the same fact — that the attributes connoted by 
“sovereign’* are sometimes conjoined with tho^e 
connoted by “ tyrant.* 

4. Repetition of connotation — ue,, when predicate of con- 
sequent is part of connotation of predicate of ante- 
cedent. 

As “ Socrates is a man,” “ Socrates is an ani- 
mal.” “Animal” being part of connotation or 
meaning of “ man.” 

C5. A ll other cases of so-called Immediate Inferences may 
be added to Mill’s list. Such as (1.) Of Opposition 
— A is B A is not non-B ; (2.) Of Relation — A is 
the son of B B is father of A ; and such like.] 

• 

II. Logical fo'^ms of Inference. 

1. Induction is reasoning from particulars to 
genljrals ; or, more correctly, inferring a Proposi- 
tion from Propositions less general than itself, — 
the conclusion being more general than the largest 
of the premisses. 

2. Ratiocination ( = Syllogism) is reasoning 
from generals to particulars; or, more correctlj", 
inferring a Proposition from Propositions equally 
or more general than itself, — the conclusion being 
less gr only equally general with the largest of the 
premisses. 

3. Inference from particulars to particulars — that 
is, from*individual cases to another individual case. 

If from having seen A, B, C, and some other persons die 
(supposing, of course, that I know nothing except 
what I observe myself), I infer E also is mortal, I 
evidently reason from the former particular cases to 
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the yet untried case. A little consideration will 
show us that a large number of our every-day infer- 
ences are of this sort. 

There is, however, no real difference between this 
mode of reasoning and Induction. For it is cleav* 
that, in order to be logically warranted in iny con- 
clusion that E is mortal, I must have evidence 
enough from my antecedent particular cases to sup- 
port the inference “Any man is mortal,” — for if the 
evidence did not amount to proving this, how could 
1 be sure that E might not be amongst the excep- 
tions ? But if it prove “ any man is mortal,” it of 
course proves “ all men are mortal,” — i.e., it is an 
Induction, Qv the inference of ^general proposition 
from particular cases. As Mill says — “ Whenever 
we are logically warranted in arguing from a set of 
particular cases to some new case, we are also war- 
ranted in inferring the general proposition, \#iich 
includes that new case,” and this being so, we may 
consider this mode of reasoning os identical with 
Induction. 

Further, then, since (as will be shown hereafter) Ratio- 
cination is only the interpretation and application of 
Inductions, all Logical Inference consists in Induc- 
tion, or in the interpretation and application of 
Propositions arrived at by Induction. , 

Induction is without doubt a true process of wfer- 
ence — the facts stated in conclusion are hdhd fuh 
different from the facts given in the premisses. If, 
from examining four cases of mortalityjn man, T 
infer E also is mortal, — this last fact is clearly dis- 
* tinct from the others ; still more if I lay it down 
that “all men are mortal,” I assert innumerable 
separate facts, — X is mortal, Y is mortal, &c., &c. 
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CHAPTER IL. 

The Syllogism. 

In the Aiialj’sis of the Syllogism Mill takes the two elemen- 
tary forma of the first figure, Barbara^ Cdarenty as the uni- 
versal types of all correct Ratiocination, — the first for affir- 
mative, the second for negative conclusions. An argument 
in any other figure may be reduced to one of these. 

I 

I. Initial Analysis of the Syllogism. 

In both these general types the major premiss is iini- 

^ versa! ; all Ratiocination, therefore, starts from a 
general Proposition. 

The minor premiss is affirmative, asserting that some- 
thing is eontaiiied in the elass of which something 
has been affirmed or denied in the major premiss. 

The conclusion, then, infers that what is affirmed or 
denied of the entire class may be affirmed or denied 
of the objects asserted to be in that class. 

It was by regarding this analysis as sufficient and ex- 
haustive, that the Dictum de omni et nullo came to 
• be accepted as the Axiom of Ratiocination. 

IL This dictum, is a mere identical Pro- 
position, and not the fundamental Axiom of 
Syllogism. 

A (whole) class is, in fact, the same thing as (all) the 
individuals included in it. Therefore if we say — 
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Whatever is true of a whole class is true of every 
individual in that class,” it is the same as saying— 
“ Whatever is true of all the individuals of a class 
is true of every individual in it,” — an obviously 
identical Proposition. 

To (jive, therefore^ any meaning at all to the Dictum, we 
must regard it, not as an axioms but as a round- 
about definition of a class an assemblage of in- 
dividuals of which the same Proposition is true). 

III. Fundamental Axiom of Ratiocination. 

“ Whatever (A) is a mark of any mark (B) is a 
mark of that (C) which this fast (B) is a mark 
of.” 


That is — if A is a mark of B, and B a mark of C, then 
A is a mark of C. • 

Another form of the Axiom of Syllogism is — 

Whatever possesses any mark, possesses that 
which it is a mark of.” 

That is — A possesses B, which is a mark of C, therefore 
A possesses C. This is really identical with the 
first, but a little varied in the expression. ^ Either 
may be taken. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Functions and Value of Syllogism. 

I. Does the Syllogism really involve a Petitio 
Principii \ 

(This question must be understood to mean — Does the con- 
clusion of a 4Syllogism asseiii any fact or facts bond Jfde 
new, and distinct from what has been asserted in major 
premiss ?) 

It must be granted,” says Mill, that in every 
Syllogism, considered as an argument to prove the 
conclusion, there is such a Petitio Principii^^^ Le., 
no really new fact is asserted in conclusion. This 
will be clearly shown by the analysis of the Syl- 
logism itself, but the following is a summary of 
tlie arguments which bear on the question : — 

1. That the Syllogism is conclusive from its mere form ^ 

i.e., by a comparison of the language. Clearly thi.s 
could not be the case if any new fact were asserted 
in conclusion. 

2. Tl^p accounts given by its defenders : — 

(a.) That it is vicious if the conclusion assert any- 
thing more than is asserted in the premisses. 
(&.) That its function is merely to prevent incon- 
sistency in our opinions. 

3. An examination of the Syllogism itself shows that 
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both major premiss and conclusion are ultimately 
inferences from the same set of particulars. 

4. That the Syllogism is a process of interpretation is 
shown also by an examination of those ^ases where 
the major premiss is not derived from experieaas, 
as in Law and Theology. 


II. What, then, is the true nature of the 
Syllogistic jyrocess f 


The following familiar explanation will, perhaps, 
give a clear view of this important point : — 


Suppose we have observed A, B, C, and D to be mortal ; 
let us assume that these particular cases constitutes 
evidence sufiiciont to justify us in concluding that 
any new case, X, is mortal ; this is so far a ^ase of 
inference from particulars to particularsw But it 
has been already explained, that in order to be war- 
ranted in inferring that any indifferent individual, 
X, is mortal, we must be warranted in inferring 
“ All men are mortal ” (for if not, our X might be 
amongst the exceptions) — i.c., any evidence which 
proves the particular Proposition must also prove 
the general. Thus : — 


(1.) A, B, C, D, &c., arc mortal 


{ 


observed facts — the 
premisses or c^ridence. 


(2.) All men are mortal (3.) X Is mortal. ^ 

(= attributes of man 
are a mark of attri- 
bute mortality). 

(2.) and (3.) being two conclusions, either of which may 
f be drawn separately without thinking of the other ; 
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but if the evidence prove one, it must also prove the 
other. 

But, further, instead of remembering the details of our 
evidence — the special particular cases from which 
our conclusion was drawn — we may, once for all, 
retain a record or memorandum of all that it will 
prtyoe by simply bearing in mind the general Pro- 
position. Having once satisfactorily shown that 
the attributes of man are a mark of mortality,” we 
may dismiss from our minds the antecedent parti- 
cular cases which proved it, and remembering only 
the generalisation itself, may appZy it to new in 
stances as they arise from time to time, — the appli- 
cation consisting in the ascertaining that a new 
instance possesses the mark therein laid down (in 
the example — that the new object possesses the 
attributes of man, which are a mark of mortality). 
This process of applying a general proposition (the 
major premiss) constitutes the Syllogism ; which is, 
in fact, a kind of reasoning in which, in place of the 
evidence itself, we substitute a record or memo- 
randum of all that that evidence will prove, and 
then proceed to interpret and apply that record. 

From this it is evident : — 

1. That the conclusion is not really drawn from the 

major premiss, but cxcording to it. The record or 
summary of the kind of conclusions we may draw, 
from given evidence, must not be confounded with 
that evidence itself 

2. That the Syllogism is not the mode in which we must 

reason, but only a mode in which we may reason. We 
may, and, indeed, constantly do, infer from observed 
individual cases to a new case, without ever think- 
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ing of a general proposition — as from (IJ to (3). If, 
however, we do pass through the generalisation, the 
whole process will stand thus : — 

(1.) A, B, C, &c., are mortal ) An Induction leading 
(2.) All men are mortal j a generalisation. 

(2.) All men are mortal 'j Interpretation and applica- 
X is a man > tion of the generalisation = 

(3.) X is mortal j Syllogism or Deduction. 

All inference, therefore, is fundamentally from particu- 
lars to particulars, with the option of passing 
through a general proposition : and such a gemrgl 
proposition is a register or record of an inference 
already made^ and a short formula for making 
more, 

III. Advantages of throwing the result of mu 
I nduction into the femn of a general Pro- 
position : — 

1. The Induction may he made once for all. It is evident 

that having once proved the general Proposition, we 
need no longer trouble to remember the original 
particulars, but have only to apply the generalisa- 
tion to new particular cases as they arise. 

2. A general Proposition brings before the mind ol} that 

ov/r evidence will prove^ if it prove anything. 

3. It presents a larger object to the imagination — i,e., it 

is naturally felt to be of greater importance than 
^ any particular assertion, and hence — 

4. It tends to prevent us from being influenced by Bias or 

Negligence in our Inference. 

5. And, finally, it brings before us all possible parallel 

cases. 
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IV. The me of the Syllogistic form, then, i.e., 
of passing through tho general Proposition in 
our Roasoning, — is that it is a most important 

l^ollatoral security for the correctness of tho 
Inductive process which gives us that genera- 
lisation. (See III. 2 - 5 .) 

V. The use of the Syllogistic rules is to 
secure accuracy in the interpretation of the 
general Proposition. 

VI. Syllogism the test of Reasoning. 

• The Syllogistic form is a test of the accuracy of the 
generalisation ; the Syllogistic rules are a test of 
the accuracy of the interpretation of the generalisa- 
tion. 

(If we substitute security for'* instead of ^Hest of," perhaps 
the meaning will be clearer.) 


VII. Syllogism not the universal type of 
Reasoning. 

Because, as already shown, we may reason withoxit pass- 
ing through any general Proposition, — wo may infer 
directly from observed particulars to a new particu- 
lar case ; and in simple and obvious cases we habitu- 
ally do so. It is a matter of choice and convenience, 
therefore, whether we reason after the type of the 
Syllogism or not. 
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VI II. What is the universal type of Reason- 
ing ? 

1. Certain individuals (having a certain attribute, A)». 

have (also) a given attribute, 13 ; 

2. An individual or individuals resemble the former in 

possessing attribute A ; 

3. They resemble them also in possessing given attri- 
bute B. 

This type does not claim to be conclusive from the wc/v 
form; its validity in any particular instance must 
be determined by the canons of Induction. 

IX. Functions of Major and Minor Pre- 
misses in a Syllogism. 

1. The major premiss asserts something, — which has 

been found true of certain known cases, — to be true 
of all other cases resembling the former in certain 
given particulars. Or, 

That one phenomenon is a mark of another phenomenon. 

2. The minor premiss asserts that some new case resembles 

the former in the given particulars. Or, 

That some new cases possess the mark asserted in the 
major, 

[X. Dr Thomas Broivn's Theory of Syl- 
logism. 

Dr 13. dispensed with the major premiss, assert- 
ing thaf the premisses in a Syllogism consisted of 
the minor alone, thus : — 

Socrates is a man ; 

•*. Socrates is mortal ; 
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hut allowing at the same time the necessHif ofperceiv^ 

, ing the connexion between man and mortality, which 
is only another way of saying that wo must have 
either actually or implied a major premiss, which 
asserts that connexion.] 

XI. Relation between Induction and Deduc- 
tion. 

“ Although, therefore, all processes of Inference in which 
the ultimate premisses are particular cases, whether 
we conclude from these particulars directly to a new 
case, or to^ general proposition, according to which 
we afterwards conclude concerning new particulars, 
— are equally Induction, yet we shall consider 

Induction as belonging more peculiarly to the first step, 
the establishing the general proposition — that one 
phenomenon is a mark of another phenomenon, — 
while 

Deduction is the remaining operation, which is that of 
interpreting and applying that general proposition. 
And we shall further consider every process by 
which anything is inferred concerning a new case, 
as consisting of an Induction followed by a Deduc- 
tion ; because, though we need not carry on the pro- 
cess in this form, yet it may always be thrown into 

* that form, and ought to be so when accuracy is 
essential.” 

XII. Objections to Mill's Theory of Syl- 
logism. 

1 . WhaJtely's : — 

It cannot be correct to say that a Syllogism is only a 
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special mode of dealing with the conclusion of an 
Induction, for ihe argummt in every Induction is 
itself a Syllogism. Thus, I observe that ‘-A, B, C, 
4&C., are mortal,” and from this 1 infer all men are 
mortal ; ” but in this Induction we tacitly assulhe 
that ‘*what is true of A, B, C, &c., is true of all 
men,” and our Inductive ai’gument is in fact a 
Syllogism, of which this assumption is the major 
premiss. 

Mill replies : — 

• 

There is no such major premiss in the Inductive argu- 
ment as is here assumed ; in fact, the proposition 
which Whately gives as such is more properly part 
of the conclusion of that argument. Whenever we 
draw a conclusion from evidence, we, of course, 
tacitly assert the sufficiency of that evidence to 
support the conclusion, and therefore an implied 
assertion of the sufficiency of the evidence may be 
said to be part of the conclusion. It is just so here, 
— the supposed major is really an assertion of the 
sufficiency of the evidence, and is therefore neces- 
sarily involved in the conclusion. The premisses of 
the Induction are simply and only — “ A, B, C, <fec., 
are mortal ; ” having observed those particular cases, 
we are led by an instinctive mental tendency to ex- 
pect, at least, that the same will be true of the next 
case, and, finally, after what we think a sufficient 
number of observed cases, that it will be true of ail 
men. * 

2. Others object that Mill's theory does away 
with the minor premiss, 

“ If, say they, the major includes the conclusion, then we 
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could affirm the conclusion without the minor, 
which we evidently cannot do.’* 

Mill replies : — 

When we say that the major premiss includes the con- 
clusion, (that is, that the conclusion asserts the 
same facts, or part thereof, as the major premiss), 
we do not mean that it individitally specifies all it in- 
cludes. It only includes by giving marks ; “ all red- 
haired men are choleric,” does not name the indivi- 
duals, but it lays down a mark (“red-haired”) by 
which we may know them, and we require a minor 
premiss to. show us that a new case is included in 
the major by possessing the mark. 


CHAPTER IV. 

On TraiNkS o]p Reasoning and Deductive Sciences. 

I. A Train of Reasoning (=tlie “Sorites” of 
other Logicians) is a scries of Inductive Infer- 
ences, from particulars to particulars, through 
max'ks of marks. 

[The formula of the ordinary Syllogism we Lave 
seen to be this : — 

1. (Attribute) A is a mark of (attribute) B (1st Induction.) 
X possesses (attribute) A. 

X possesses (attribute) B. 
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Here we are supposed to know our minor by diicct 
observation— *by seeing or feeling that X possesses 
A ; and if so, to get the conclusion, we require but 
a single Induction, that which proves “ is a mark 
ofB” 

But it may happen that the fact that X possesses A 
is not obvious to the senses ; direct observation, 
perhaps, only shows us that X possesses C, and we 
require a second Induction to prove that “ C is a 
mark of A,” when we get the required minor of first 
Syllogism by a second Syllogism. Thus : — 

2. 0 is a mark of A (2d Induction). 

X possesses 0. 

.•.X possesses A (minor *of 1st). 

But again it may happen that our senses do not inform 
us even that X possesses C ; by direct observation 
we may only know that X possesses D ; again we 
must go through a similar process ; that “ D is a 
mark of C ” must be proved by a third Induction, 
and we must then frame a third Syllogism before 
the minor of our second can be proved, and, there- 
fore, before our first conclusion can be logically 
established. Thus : — 


3. 1) is a mark of C (3d Induction). 

X possesses D. 

X possesses C (minor of 2d). 

It is evident that this process may go on through any 
number of Inductions and Syllogisms ^ and if we 
arrange the Syllogisms in an order exactly the re- 
verse of that here sot down, they will be seen to 
form a Train of Eeasoning.” The reason why it 
is said to be “ through marks of marks ” is obvious — 
X possesses D (directly observed), D is a mark of 0, 
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C is a mark of A, A is a mark of B, /. X possesses 
B. If these Propositions be written down, each 
under the preceding, they will be seen to form the 
Sorites of ordinary Logicians.] 

A more complex foi'm of Trains of lieason- 
, iny is this type : — 

E is a mark of D. 

F „ of C. 

G „ of B. 

Also D 0 B is a mark of N. 

E F G is a mark of N. 

II. Why do Deductive Sciences exist? or 
to phrase it more accurately — Why are there 
any xiifficidties in Deductive Sciences ? 

Sciences which employ Trains of Reasoning are Deduc- 
tive Sciences ; now each fresh step or Syllogism 
requires a separate Induction, and if these Induc- 
tions have been obtained, it would seem that very 
little difficulty would remain in merely framing the 
chain of Deduction. Yet we find very difficult 
Deductive Science may exist (as Mathematics) 
where the primary Inductions are of the simplest 
* character. 

The explanation of this Is, that (1.) There may be much 
di^culty in finding an Induction which compre- 
hends any given case ; and (2.) It often requires the 
highest scientific ingenuity so to combine InducUons 
as at length to reach one which will directly include 
our case. 

Mill illustrates this by proving Euclid I. 5, direct from 
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the six primary inductions which are necessary to 
that proof. 

in. Differences between Deductive and 
Experimental Sciences. 

The opposition is not between Deductive and Inductive, 
but between Deductive and Experimental. 

xi Science is Expcrwuntdl in proportion as every new 
case requires a new Induction, — I'e., a new set of 
observations and experiments for its elucidation. 

A Science is Dednctive in proportion as every new case 
can be brought under an old Induction, i.e,, in pro- 
portion as every new case may be elucidated with- 
out a new set of observations or experiments. 

The generic difference^ then, between Deductive and Ex- 
periinental Sciences is this : That in the former we 
have, in the latter we have not, been able to* dis- 
cover marks of marks. 


IV. IIoiv an Expenmental tends to hecoone 
a Deductive Science. 

Thus, in an Experimental Science, the Inductions lie 
detached — A. is a mark of B ; 0 is a mark of D ; E 
of F, and so on. Now (1.) A new Induction may, at 
any time, connect two or more of these pairs by 
showing, for instance, that B is a mark of C, when 
we could infer without experiment that ^ is a mark 
of C, and even of D ; and (2.) Some new Induction 
may connect hosts of these isolated pairs at once, 
thus making the Science largely Deductive at a single 
stroke. It is, therefore, this class of discoveries which 
are most potent in changing a Science in this way. 
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V. The grand agent, howevei', for trans- 
foiming ExperimeMal into Deductive Sciences 
is the Science of Number. 

The properties of number are alone, in the most rigorous 
sense, properties of everything whatever. But these 
truths can only be affirmed of things in respect of 
their quantity. Now, if it come to be discovered 
that variations of quxmtity^ in any class of pheno- 
mena, correspond regularly to variations of quality, 
every formula of Mathematics which relates to 
quantity becomes so far a mark of qualities in those 
phenomena, and thus so far renders the Science 
Deductive. * 

Thus, when in Geometry, it was shown that every 
variety in position of points, direction of lines, forms 
of curves, or of surfaces (all qualities) had a corres- 
ponding relation of size (quantity) between two or 
three co-ordinates, an unparalleled Deductive ex- 
tension was thereby given to that Science, 


CHAPTER V. 

On Demonstration and Kecessary Truth. 

Necessm'y Truth, according to the common 
definition, is such as is supposed to bo inde- 
pendent of the evidence of experience. 

Unless otherwise specified, we shall here always under- 
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stand the expression in this sense, but Mill would 
define it thus : — 

Necessary Truth is such as necessarily fol- 
lows from assumptions which, by the condi- 
tions of the inquiry, are not to be questioned. 

What is really meant by necessity here, 
therefore, is certainty of Inference. 

1. T^ie character of Necessity (and even, 
vnth soine reservations, the peculiar certainty) 
attributed to Mathematical Truth is an illu- 
sion. 

to their peculiar certaint}/, it only consists in t^s — 
that mathematical conclusions are not ]iaf>lc to be 
interfered with by counteracting causes. In them- 
selves they are not more certain or exact than of 
any other science ; for Induction being at the root 
of all science, the first principles of each, if validly 
inferred, must be equally exact ; and if the De- 
<luctions are correct, the results must be equally 
certain. 

The necessity, too, of geometrical truths consists only in 
this, — that they necessarily follow from the granting 
of the primary suppositions (or hypotheses) from 
which they are deduced. Their necessity, in fact, 
is certainly of inference. • 

The*se primary suppositions are : — 

(1.) Definitions with their contained postulates. 

(2.) Axioms. 
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Some of these suppositions (viz., the hypothetical postu- 
late in the definitions — which assume the actual 
existence of things corresponding to those defini- 
tions) are not only not necessary, they are not even 
strictly true. (See p. 62.) 

Some others of the first principles of Geometry are 
axioms, which are absolutely true without any 
mixture of hypothesis or assumption. That ‘‘the 
whole is equal to the sum of its parts” involves no 
hypothesis of any kind. 

II. Axioms are Expenmental Truths ; Ju- 
ductionsfrom tl^e evidence of our senses. 

That is, the evidence upon which we believe axioms is 
of the same kind as the evidence upon which we 
^ believe any other fact of external nature — our ex- 
perience of their truth. They are, in fact, the 
simplest and easiest cases of generalisation from 
the facts furnished to us by our senses or imagina- 
tion. 

(Tn the following disciiBsion Mill takes, for convenience, the 
particular axiom, ** Two straight lines cannot enclose a 
space,” or, ** Two straight lines, having once intersected, 
continue to diverge, and never again meet.” Most of the 
arguments are, however, applicable to any other axiom 
« also). 

WhmeWs theory of the evidence of axioms, in 
opposite to Mill ; a modified A priori view. 

That axiomatic truths may, indeed, be mjgested by 
experience, but it is not experience which proves 
the axiom ; its truth is perceived d priori by the 
constitution of the mind itself, from the first 
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moment the Proposition is understood, and without 
the necessity of verifying it by trial. “ To learn a 
Proposition by experience, and to see it to be neces- 
sarily true, are two altogether different processes of 
thought.” • 

In answer to this vieWy and in support of his own, 
Mill Jirst shows that the evidence derived from ex- 
perience is amply sufficient to prove axiomatic 
truths ; and, secondly ^ examines certain arguments 
advanced against his theory. 

1. The evidence derked from experience is amply 
svfficient to prove axioms. 

Experience confirms them almost every moment of our 
lives ; in the axiom we have taken, for example, Ve 
cannot look at any two intersecting lines without 

' seeing that it is true. Experimental proofs crowd 
in upon us in such profusion, without a solitary in- 
stance of even the suspicion of an exception, that it 
IS impossible to conceive more decisive proof from 
experience. Where, then, is the necessity of sup- 
posing any oihtr evidence of the truth of axioms 
than that which is seen to be so amply sufficient ? 

2. The following arguments have been advanced 

against Mills view ; they are given seriatim with 
Mill’s replies. • 

(a.)* If an axiom were proved by the evidence of the 
senses, we could only be convinced of its truth by 
actual trial, as in present case by seeing or feeling 
the straight lines ; but it is seen to be true by 
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merely thinking of them, therefore the gi'oiiud of 
our belief must be in the laws of the mind itself. 

Mill replies : — 

Imagination can so perfectly reproduce sensations of 
/om, that our mental pictures of lines, circles, &c., 
are just as fit subjects of experiment as the external 
pictures^ or the realities themselves. 

(Jj.) The thing asserted being that the lines will not 
meet in infinity — how can the senses take cognisance 
of a non-existent phenomenon — can we see or feel 
the lines not meet at an infinite distance ? 

I 

Mill replies : — 

Wo know that if the two lines ever do meet, or even 
begin to approach, this must occur at some finite 
distance ; and the perfection of our niental pictui'es 
of forms enables us to frame a mental image of the 
appearance of the lines at such a point — an appear- 
ance which w’ould be inconsistent with our notions 
of a straight line. 

(c.) The next and great argument is this : — 

Not only are axioms conceived of as being truths, 
but as being necessary truths — truths which could 
not be otherwise ; Propositions of which the contra- 
* dictoi'y is distinctly inconceivable. 

Now, since experience can only inform us of what is, 
^ lias been, or may be, and cannot possibly certify us 
of what must be, axioms cannot be based upon that 
evidence. * 

[This argument of Whewell’s may be conveniently 
thrown into this technical form : — 

The necessamj truth of a Proposition is a mark of its 7iot 
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being derived from, experience (experience cannot 
inform us what muet be). 

The inconceivability of the contradictory is the mark of 
the necessary truth of a Proposition ; 

The mconceivahUity of its contradictory is a mark si 
a Proposition not being derived from experience. 

]^Iill attacks and refutes the minor premiss as below.^ 

Mill replies . — Inconceivability of the contradic- 
tory of a Proposition is so far from being a mark of 
its (so-called) necessary truth, that it is not even a 
certain mark of its being true at all. Or, What is 
inconceivable is neither necessarily, nor always, 
false ; for — * 

1. Inconceivability is an accidental thing , dependent on 

the mental constitution and history of the person 
who tries to frame the conception. Our capacit/or 
incapacity of conceiving the truth of a Proposition 
depends chiefly on three things — (1.) The frequency 
and constancy with which we have found the Pro- 
position true ; (2.) Whether we have ever found it 
to be false ; and (3.) If not, whether there exist any 
analogies which might suggest the possibility of its 
ever failing to be true. This is further proved and 
expanded in 2 and 3 following. 

2. We have several examples of Propositions, once regarded 

as inconceivable by the greatest men, tww recognised 
not merely as conceivable, but as the mly true ac- 
counts. • 

Thus, to Newton it was inconceivable that a 
* body should act where it is not ; yet now it is uni- 
versally recognised in the theory of Gravitation, 
Magnetism, &c. 

3. Conversely we have examples of truths really arrived 
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at by long and complex investigatmis, becoming so 
familiar, that by some scientific men they are held 
to be necessary truths, 2.e., truths whose contra- 
dictoiy is and must always have been inconceiv- 
able. 

Thus, some have supposed the first law of motion to be a 
necessary truth in this sense ; and also the doctrine 
of the unifoi-mity of composition of chemical com- 
pounds. Thus wo see that inconceivableness proves 
nothing, except that two ideas are so firmly asso- 
ciated in our minds that we find it impossible to 
disconnect them. 

JVm. Hamilton coincides with Mill in rejecting incon- 
ceivahility ^,s a certain mark of falsity ; to assert, he 
observes, that what is inconceivable is necessarily 
false, brings us into collision with the higher laws 
of thought ; thus, matter must be either infinitely 
, divisible or not, in virtue of the “ Law of Excluded 
Middle,” and it cannot be both of these, in virtue of 
the “ Law of Contradiction.” Now, either of these 
alternatives is inconceivable. We cannot imagine 
the subdivision of a material particle carried on 
infinitely, nor can wo conceive a point at which that 
division must end, an atom so small that it could 
not be divided. But, as just said, by " Law of Ex- 
cluded Middle,” one of these inconceivable alterna- 
tives must be true ; therefore something inconceiv- 
«' able is not n^^cessarily false, q.e d. 

(By the higher “Laws of Thought” Sir W. II. means 
chiefly these three axiom^i — “ Law of Identity,” A 
i^ A ; “ Law of Contradiction,” A is not non- A ; and 
“ Law of Excluded Middle,” A is either B or not 
B).] 

'y additional arguments^ though not noticed by 

Mill, may be thrown together here, because they are 
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often given in support of the view that axioms are 
proved by an d priori law of the mind, and not by 
experience. 

1. Increase of certainty, pari pasa^i, with incflreased ex- 

perience, is a mark of a truth derived from experi. 
ence. For example, after seeing ten people die, 1 
should expect more confidently the mortality of any 
new case than if 1 had seen five only, still more if 1 
had seen one hundred than if merely ten, and so on, 
up to full certainty. Axioms want this mark, being 
believed, with the fullest certainty, immediately they 
are understood. 

The reply seems to be — that after having once arrived at 
full certainty, no further exl>erience can increase 
that certainty, and if, as happens in axioms and 
similar simple assertions, a single experience is 
sufficient to fully prove them, no further certainty 
can be given by increased experience, or anything 
else. 

2. Impossibility of establishing a proposition by proposi- 

tions simpler or more certain than itself, is a mark 
of the necessary truth of that proposition. Axioms 
possess this mark, and therefore are necessarily 
true. 

3. Mankind universally, even those who dispute them in 

the abstract, constantly acting as if they believed 
them, is a mark of necessary truth. Axion^ pos- 
sess the mark. 

4. There is to our minds a distinct and conscious difi'or- 

cnce between the two classes of truths^ both as to 
their certainty (it seems quite impossible to get rid 
of the belief) and the kind of evidence wo should 
mentally fall back upon if they were disputed. 
Compare in this respect the proposition, “ Two and 
three make five,” with the assertion “ Five burns,” — 
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tLe former seems to have a necessity about it which 
does not belong t6 the latter. 

The reply is simply — ^that two and three are just as tnio 
q£ propositions which are admitted to be proved by 
* experience, and therefore are not marks of (so-called) 
necessary truth ; while four only asserts the in- 
cunceivablcness of the contradictory in different 
words.] 

III. Herbert Spencers Doctrine of the Uni- 
rersal Postulate. 

JMr Herbert Speiyser, while agreeing with Mill that the 
inoonceivableness of the contradictory of a Proposi- 
tion is not always a mark of its truth, yet main- 
tains the view that this inconceivability of the 

^ contradictory is really the basis of our belief of 
axioms, because it is the ultimate basis of all our 
beliefs. This is his reason for terming it the uni- 
versal postulate. He lays it down that, whenever 
a Proposition is invariably believed (that is, by all 
men always), it is true ; and the mark of its being 
invariably believed is the inconceivability of its 
contradictory, so that we may phrase the universal 
postulate thus : — 

Whenever the contradictory of a Proposition is incon- 
* ceivable, that Proposition must be accepted as 
true. 

This, he says, is really assumed in all our beliefs ; if 
thdy are intuitive, as when we assert that we taste 
a bitter taste, the real ground of our belief that we 
are experiencing it, is the impossibility of conceiv- 
ing (i.c., believing) the contradictory — that we are 
not. So in belief of inference, wc believe that the 
conclusion follows from the premisses, because we 
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cannot conceive it not following. Being thus the 
final ground of all our beliefs, it must be that of 
axioms amongst the rest. 

This view is unfolded in and supported by these two 
arguments : — • 

(1.) In variableness of belief in a Proposition (of which 
inconceivability of contradictory is the mark) repre- 
sents the sum or aggregate of all past experience. 
Facta of every kind are continually coming before 
us, and impressing themselves upon us ; our experi- 
ence is a register of such facts, and the inconceiv- 
ableness of a belief shows that it is altogether at 
variance with that register. 

To this Mill replies, — (1.) Even if inconceivableness re- 
present the net result of all past experience, why 
not appeal to that experience itself, and not presume 
it from a mere incidental consequence? (2.) But 
uniform experience is ]}y no means an unfailJDg 
criterion of certain truth ; and (3.) Not only is uni- 
formity of past experience far from being a test of 
certain truth, but iuconceivableness is very far from 
being a test even of that imperfect test. Uniformity 
of contrary experience is only one out of many 
causes of inconceivableness. 

(2.) Whether a good proof or a bad one, inconceivableness 
of the contradictory is the best proof we can have, 
since all beliefs are in the last resort founded upon it. 

Mill replies . — That this is not true is proved decisively 
by the facts that some Propositions are believed 
which are actually inconceivable. We caqnot con- 
ceive that a body can act where it’ is not, that any- 
* thing can be created out of nothing, that external 
objects are mere bundles of sensations, and not 
realities, external to us — yet all of these Propositions 
are or have been believed. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Foundations op the Science op Number. 

In the previous chapter we have seen that the primary 
truths of Geometry are axioms, and the hypothetical postu- 
lates contained by implication in the definitions. We have 
seen, moreover, that the axioms of Mathematics (as of other 
branches of knowledge) are arrived at and proved by experi- 
ence, just as Propositions asserting any other law of Nature*. 
Wo next proceed to discuss the Science of J^umber, which in- 
cludes every branch of Mathematics not included in the Sci- 
erne of Space or Extension (that is, Geometry). Practically it 
consists of Arithmetic and Algebra. 


I. The fundamental Propositions on which 
the Science of Number is based, are ; — 


1. Definitions, as | 
•2. Axioms, . . | 


Two is one and one. 

Three is one and two. 

The sums of equals are equal. 

The differences of equals are equal. 


The definitions, like those of Geometry, define a name 
(“ three means “one and two”), and postulate or 
assume a matter of fact,— that collections df objects 
exist which impress the senses thus or thus . . 
and which may be resolved into two others respec- 
tively impressing the senses thus and thus ■ >. 
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II. These fundamental Propositions 

the axioms and the postulates in the Definitions) 
of the Science of Numhet' are Inductions , — 
(jcneralisations from expenence. 

Nothing need be added to the arguments already given 
under axioms of Geometry ; and we proceed to dis- 
cuss the 

III. Doctrine that the Definitions and 
theorems of the Science of Number are mere 
cerhalisms. 

Putting out of view the two axioms, the advocates of 
this doctrine assert that the Propositions of this 
Science are simple transformations in language — 
substitutions of one set of words for another. That 
“ three is two and one,'^ say they, is not a statement 
of any external fact, but simply a way of saying that 
mankind have agreed to use the word “’three” as 
exactly equivalent to “ one and two,” to call by the 
former name whatever is called by the latter more 
clumsy and less concise name ; and so of every other 
numerical Proposition. 

This view is supported by two arguments ; — 

First — We do not carry ideas of any particular^ 

things along with us when we manipulate 

algebraical or arithmetical symbols (a8*x or a). 

Mill replies to this : — 

(1.) That an examination of the mental phenomena in- 
volved in numerical processes shows that we have 
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been really dealing with things throughout ; the 
Symbols are things, and our operations upon them 
express facts. For — (a.) These symbols will serve 
« ihe purpose of things ; and (6.) In the processes 
they are treated as things, — i.e., the Propositions we 
make use of therein assert properties of things^ and 
not of signs merely. 

(2.) An examination of the results of numerical processes 
will often show us that we have really been dealing 
with things-4or the facts at which we arrive in the 
conclusion are often by no means the same as the 
fact or facts from which we started. 

!• 

i^econd — The Propositions of Numher^ nhen con- 
sidered as Propositions relating to things^ all 
seem to be identical Propositions. 

Thus, “two and one are three,” if applied to objects, 
seems to assert not mere equality, but absolute 
identity between the two collections of objects. 

Mill replies — 

It is true that the subject and predicate of a numerical 
Proposition may have the same denotation (i.e., may 
denote precisely the same objects), but they have a 

*' different connotation (that is, they imply two diffe- 
rent states of those same objects). The Proposition 
given asserts that a collection impressing the senses 
thus ■ ., and another thus ., if put together will 
impress senses thus .% — these several impressions 
on the senses are what the names “two,” “one,” 
and “ three ” respectively connote ; and the Pro- 
position asserting that if the first two collections are 
put together they will impress the senses as in the 
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third, though exceedingly simple and obvious, is yet 
not identical. 

IV. U nder what circumstances the postulates 
in the Definitions of Science of Number are 
hypothetical. 

1. The Propositions of pure nurr^er (number merely as 

number) are true absolutely without any mixture 
of supposition. Number 3 always = number 1 + 
number 2. 

2. But when from equality or inequality of number, 

equality or inequality in any other respect (as 
weight, size, &c.) is inferred, then the supposition 
or hypothesis that all the numbers are numbers 
of the same or equal units'’ becomes necessary. 
We cannot be assured that 1 pound -|- 2 pounds = 3 
pounds, unless we suppose 1 pound always to b» the 


V. “ 77<.e characteristic property, then, of 
Demonstrative Science is that it is hypo- 
thetical." 

By this Mill means that — Demonstrative Science starts 
from the granting of certain fundamental supposi- 
tions, and then proceeds to trace the consequences of 
such assumptions, %,e^ what inferences may be drawn 
from them ; leaving for subsequent separate con- 
sideration how far they are true, and wjiat correc- 
tions must be made if they are not exactly true. 

Ttie inquiry, then, as to the inferences which can be 
drawn from assumptions or fundamental Proposi- 
tions taken as settled, is what properly constitutes 
Demompative Science. 
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VI. The “Reductio ad ahsurdum” consists 
in thus assuming a Proposition -which we wish 
to prove untrue, and then by inferring from 
it, « and deducing an “absurd” consequence, 
showing its falsity. 

An “ absurd ” Proposition here means the contradictory 
of some Proposition which, by the conditions of the 
fiarticular inquiry, is not to be questioned. 


VII. Smie have said — That the ultimate 
f)roof of the validity of the Syllogistic process 
is dependent on a “ reductio ad ahsurdum." 

That is, if any one admits the premisses of a Syllogism, 
yet denies the conclusion, by a “ reductio ad absur- 
dum” yve can compel him to admit two contradic- 
tory Propositions — ^that is, one of the premisses and 
its contradictory. If he deny the Syllogism, he can 
be forced to a contradiction in terms. 

Mill remarks — 

This is not so, for since the validity of the Syllogism is 
denied, it is useless to attempt to prove it by a 
process which involves another Syllogism. Ihe 
depier of the Syllogism can only be forced to an 
infringemeilt of the fundamental axiom of ratio- 
cination — “ Whatever is a mark,” &c. 


VIII. That Proportion, then, is logically 
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necessary” to refuse our assent to wliich 
would be to violate the above axiom. 

Nothing, therefore, is logically necessary but the coe- 
nexiou between conclusion and premisses. 

Demonstrative Evidence is that from which anything 
follows by logical necessity, t>., as conclusion from 
premisses. 
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INDUCTION. 

CHAPTER I. 

« 

Preliminary Observations. 

A geyieral Proposition is one in which a Pre- 
dicate is affirmed or denied of an actually or 
potentially indefinite number of individuals, 
viz., all existing or capable of existing in pre- 
sent, past, or future, which possess the attri- 
butes connoted by the subject-name. Or, it is 
One which asserts that one phenomenon 
always- accompanies (i.e., is a mark of) another 
phenomenon. 

[We must not, therefore, be misled by the mere verbal 
form of a Proposition. Thus, “All continents 
possess large rivers ” is not a true logical general 
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Proposition, but only a bundle of four singular 
Propositions, viz., Europe possesses large rivers, 
Asia, &G., Africa, &c., America, &c. We cannot 
properly say attributes connoted by “continent” 
are marks of attribute “ possessing largo rivers ; ” 
the two only happen to be associated in the only 
cases of which we have knowledge, but if a new 
continent were raised, say from the bottom of Pacific 
Ocean, we have no assurance that it would contain 
large rivers. 

On the other hand, “ God is a being superior to 
mail,” is a general Proposition, as much to a Chris- 
tian as to a polytheist, since it moans — whenever 
* and wherever we meet the attributes connoted by 
“ God,” there wo shall meet attribute “ superiority 
to man.” 

The distinction between a Proposition really 
general and one only general in its form, will easily 
be made if it be remembered that a true general 
Proposition asserts that one phenomenon is a mark 
of another phenomenon — and thus such a Proposi- 
tion gives us a power of predicting that when or 
where we meet the former phenomenon we shall 
also meet with the latter. Thus, though we happen 
to be correct in saying, “All the apostles were 
Jews,” we cannot predict from this that if an apostle 
were at any future time appointed, he would be a 
Jew, — the attributes connoted by “ apostle ”*are not 
marks of the attributes connoted by “Jew.”] 

It limy be well to draw attention to a slight ambiguity in the 
• word ** Induction,” as used by Mill. Properly it means the 

inductive process or operation itself ; but sometimes the 
reatUt of that process, — ^the general proposition which is the 
conclusion of the operation. The contejct will show readily 
in which sense the word is used. 
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Induction is — (a.) an Inference, (6.) estab- 
lishing a general Proposition, (c.) on the evi- 
dence of. particular instances. 

c 

Notice the three clauses, (a.), (&.), (c.), since they all are 
necessary to constitute a true Induction. It must 
be an Inference, that is, the conclusion must be 
wider than the total of the premisses; and we 
say “establishing a general Proposition,” because 
although we may argue from particulars to particu- 
lars, yet when we are logically warranted in doing 
this, we may also draw the general Proposition, as 
already expls^'ned. This is the sense, then, ip which 
the expression must be understood : that in an 
induction wo always may draw a general conclusion, 
though, as a matter of fact, we may content our- 

^ selves with simply inferring to a new particular 
case. 

'iAnother Definition of Induction : — 

“ Induction is that operation of the mind by which wc 
infer that what is true in a particular case or cases, 
will be found true in all cases which resemble the 
former in certain assignable respects.” 

This is essentially the same, but it is inserted for com- 
* parison.] 

ImpoTfoince of Inductive Logic ; Induction 
the great sidyect of Logic. 

All Inference (and, therefore, all proof, and all discovery 
of truths not self-evident) consists in Inductions, 
and in the interpretation and application of Indue- 
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tions. All our knowledge, therefore, not intuitive, 
^ comes to us fundamentally from the same source. 

The Logic of ike Sciences is, therefoi'e, the 
Logic of every-day life. 

The same principles and processes apply to the infer- 
ences we are continually making in common affairs, 
and to the establishment of Scientific Principles. 


CHAPTER II. 

Inductions improperly so called. 

1 . Inductions impropeidy so called are : — 

1. Mere Verbal Transformations. 

2. Mathematical Inductions ” | wnniftr 

"V r (a.) Proving geometrical 

3. Inferences oy Parity theorem by a diagram. 

of Reasoning J as — J \ Pilling up terms of a 

4. Colligation of Facts. 

1. Mere Verbal Transformations. 

That is, when we affirm of a class simply* what has 
already been laid down as true of each and every 
individual in it separately; so that the conclusion 
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is only a summiDg up and reassertion “ verbal 
transformation ’0 of the premisses. Thus, Europe^ 
has large rivers, so Asia, so Africa, so America; 

All continents have large rivers. Paul was a 

^ Jew, Peter was a Jew (and so on through the whole 
list) ; All the apostles were Jews. 

There is here no Induction, for — (1.) There is no infer- 
ence ; nothing more is stated in the conclusion than 
in the premisses ; and (2.) The seemingly general 
Proposition is only a number of single Propositions 
written in a compendious and abridged form. 

It may be added, this species of false Induction is the 
only form of Induction recognised by ordinary 
Logicians, who term it ‘‘ True Logical Induction.” 

3 . Mathematical Inductions^ 

^ This process is of this kind : After having proved sepa- 
rately the following Propositions — 

(1.) A straight line cannot cut a circle in more than 
two points. 

(2.) A straight line cannot cut an ellipse in more than 
two points. 

Similarly of the parabola and hyperbola — 

Conclude that 

A straight line cannot cut a conic section in more 
than two points.” 

{The conclus^n in such cases is a really general Proposi- 
tion, but the process is not Induction, for there is no 
inference ; nothing but a summing up of the pre- 
tuisses, as in the last case. 

3 . Inference by Parity of Reasoning. 

That is, when, though the conclusion arrived at is really 
general, yet we do not believe it on the evidence of 
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the particular case or cases themselves, but because 
we see that the same evidence which established 
the particular cases, will also prove every other case 
coming under our conclusion. Amongst examples 
of this are : — * ^ 

(«.) Proving a geometrical theorem hy means of a diagram. 

Thus having proved that the three angles of the tiiangle 
A B G are equal to two right angles, we conclude that this 
is true of eveiy triangle, not because we find it true of 
ABO, but for the same reasons which proved it true of 
ABC. 

(6.) Filli/ngvpihe terms of a series when the law of the scries 
has been ascertained. 


4 . Colligation of phenomena or descriptions. 

Colligation of phenomena is the forming a general 
notion or conception of those phenomena, such gene- 
ral notion being constituted of the common attri- 
butes or properties of the phenomena colligated. 
This notion (the sum of the agreements of the 
phenomena) being expressed in words, constitutes 
a description of them. Thus, suppose we contem- 
plate the whole animal creation, and discovering the 
points of agreement in, or the attributes common 
to every member thereof, wo may by combining 
those points of agreement frame a general notion 
“animal,” which notion unfolded in words would 
give a description of animal, — a notion and a 
description which would apply to every member of 
that department of creation. , 

Mill defines Colligation thus : — 

Colligation is that mental operation which enables us 
to bring a number of actually observed phenomena 
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under a general description; or which enables 
us to sum up a number of details in a single Pro- 
position. 

There are two questions at issue between Mill and 
^ ^V'hewell with respect to Colligation : — 

1. As to the exact nature of Colligation, or the pro- 

cess of forming general notions. 

2. The relation between Induction and Colligation. 

The first is discussed in Book iv., chapter 2 ; the second 

we now proceed to examine. 

II. Relation between Induction and Col- 
ligation. 

According to WheweU — “Induction is the Colligation of 
phenomena by means of appropriate conceptions, — 
in short, Colligation is Induction.*’ 

*JIill replies. — The two processes are quite distinct; 
Colligation, or the formation of a general conception 
of the phenomena to be investigated, is a necessary 
preliminary to Indiuctio7i; but Induction is some- 
thing more than Colligation ; for — 

1. There is no real inference in mere Colligation. 

2. Successive Colligations, though conflicting, may yet 

all be correct as far as they go ; that is, they may 
all correctly represent the facts observed at the 
time they were respectively framed. Now, it 
* would be absurd to assert that conflicting Induc- 
tions could all be true. Thus, the successive 
^notions which the ancients formed of the nature 
of the paths of the heavenly bodies were all correct 
OB descriptions, i.e., as far as they representfed the 
facts known at the time. Suppose I observe certain 
facts, and attempt to describe them to another, 
it is evident that my description is correct, as a 
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description^ if I succeed in conveying to him the 
same notion as he would have had of the facts if 
he himself had observed them in my stead. But 
if new facts are discovered, a new, ai\d perhaps 
different, notion or description will be required, 
which again may have to give place to a third, 
differing from both, if new facts in due course 
come to light ; yet every one of these notions and 
descriptions will have been in its turn correct as 
a description of the facts known at that time. 

3. Colligation only describes; Induction, besides in- 
cidentally describing, also predicts and explains. 

W he well, in fact, confounds conception^ — the process 
of forming general notions (oi^ as he calls it, “ C7o^ 
ligation '') with Induction. When we conclude by 
an Induction that All men are mortal,’’ he would 
represent the process as consisting simply and solely 
in framing a general notion of man, which goperal 
notion should include mortality,” and then com- 
paring this general notion with observed facts to 
see if it agrees therewith ; and if not, framing another 
and different notion, comparing it in like manner ; 
and so on till we find a notion which will correspond 
to the facts. It may at first sight seem strange 
that two such apparently distinct processes as In- 
duction and Conception should be thus confounded ; 
but compare Bain’s ‘‘Senses and Intellect” under 
“ Similarity ” (Reasoning and Science). ’ 
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CHAPTER IIL 

Ground of all Induction. 

J. Fundamental axiom w ground of In- 
duction. 

There is an assumption implied in every case of Induc' 
tion, and wlj^ich assumption is found to be true as a 
matter of fact : — 

Loosdy expressed — This fundamental assumption is, that 
/lie course of Nature is uniform — as far, at least, as 

^ regards the phenomena we are concerned with in 
the particular Induction. 

More accurately — ^That what is true in certain cases is 
true of every other case resembling the former in 
certain assignable respects. 

II. ITow this assumption is involved in any 
Induction. 

An Induction may be thrown into the form of a Syllo- 
• gism by supplying a major premiss, thus : — 
Whatever is true of A, B, C, is true of all men, 

A, B, C are mortal, 

■■■ All men are mortal. 

Now, it is evident that this major premiss is nothing 
else but an assertion of the uniformity of nature 
in so far as regards the phenomena we are concerned 
with. “Uniformity in nature” means that what 
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we find in one or more cases we shall continue to 
find in similar cases, which is exactly our major 
premiss. 

But this major premiss resembles the major prepiisses of 
any other Syllogism ; that is, it is no part of the 
evidence which proves the conclusion, but only a 
mark that there is sufficient evidence to prove the 
conclusion, so that if false the conclusion is falla- 
cious. In fact, as already explained, in connexion 
with the theory of the Syllogism, both the conclu- 
sion and the major premiss are alike conclusions 
from the antecedent observed particular cases. We 
see A, B, C, and everybody else in whose case the 
experiment has been fairly triad, die, — this is our 
evidence, and from it we conclude ** All men are 
mortal ; ” but it is that very same evidence that 
gives us our assurance that what, in this respect, 
is true of A, B, C, is true of all men,” in other words, 
our observed cases prove to us that nature is uni- 
form in resx)ect of the connexion between humanity 
and mortality. (See p. 67.) 

III. How unifonnity of Nature is •proved. 

This ultimate principle is a generalisation from all our 
Inductions, it is a^'conclusion by an Induction, “per 
enumeration&m simplicemy* from a large number of 
Inductions. 

For eacample, suppose we knew nothing of the 
principle, t.6., did not know whether NaiAU'e was 
uniform or not, yet in the Induction in II., we could 
•conclude that Nature was uniform in respect, at 
least, of the connexion between men and mortality ; 
so also in a second Induction we might prove Nature 
uniform in another respect ; in a third, and so on. 

o 
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As fresh instances of proved uniformity were added 
to our list, we* might begin to suspect that Nature 
was always uniform ; new cases of Induction con- 
^stantly being made, each in its own sphere proving 
Nature uniform, would proportionally strengthen 
that suspicion; and when finally age after age 
passes away, and Inductions innumerable are made, 
every one of which adds its item of proof without a 
single contradictory instance (that is, an instance of 
Nature capriciously varying being found), the infer- 
ence of the universality of the principle is irresist- 
ible. Before proceeding farther it is necessary to 
explain : — 


Indtiction “ per Enumerationem Simplicem," 
is thus defined by Bacon. 

“ TJbi non reperitur imtantia contrddictoria,^* t.e,, Induc- 
tion, because we have never found an instance to 
the contrary. It is an argument from simple, 
unanalysed experience ; its formula being, Such 
and such has always been found to be true, no in- 
stance to the contrary has ever been met with ; 
therefore such and such is true.^' All crows hitherto 
observed have been black, no crow of any other 
colour has ever been seen, therefore all crows are 

f black. 

MilVs definition is, the ascribing the character of a 
general truth to any proposition which happens 
<;0 be true in every instance we have known of, — ie., 
to which we do not happen to know any ex- 
ception. 

It is the sort of Induction natural to untutored minds, 
and is usually, but not always, very fallacious. The 
following is the 
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Condition which renders an Induction per 
Enimeration&tn Simplicem a valid process . — 
{See pp. 177 and 181.) 

We must know that if any exception ever bad occurred 
we should be aware of it ; in other words, precisely 
in proportion as its subject matter is limited and 
special, so is the process unreliable* 

This necessary assurance we cannot in the great majority 
of instances obtain ; yet it is the fact that there do 
exist certain remarkable cases where, having this 
certainty, an Induction by simple enumeration 
amounts to a rigorous proof, indeed the only proof 
of which these cases are susceptible. These are (1.) 
Fundamental principles of Mathematics; and (2.) 
The principle of the Uniformity of Nature. 

The axiom of the uniformity of Nature, then, is proyed 
by this form of Induction ; the evidence consisting 
in this, that the principle has been found time in 
every legitimate Induction hitherto made, and never 
once false ; while, at the same time, from the fact 
that these innumerable Inductions cover the whole 
field of Nature's operations, we are entitled to con- 
clude that any real oxceptiou must have come under 
our notice. 

IV. The chief merit of Bacon as regefrds 
Inductive Philosophy lay in his pointing out 
the msufficiency of this loose and merdy pas- 
sive mpde of Induction, and the essential im- 
portance of an active interrogation of Nature 
by experiment. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

Laws of Nature. 

I. The general regvdarity in Nature is an 
aggregate of particular uniformities called 
Laws. 

(“ Uniformity uniform conjunction of phenomena 
either by way of co-existence, the two phenomena 
always being found together, or by way of sequence, 
one phenomenon always being followed by the other.) 

' That the general unifotmity of Nature is made up of 
uniformities in particular respects requires no illus- 
tration, being self-evident. 

II. Laws of Nature. 

(1.) In the loose sense , — A law of Nature is a proposi- 
tion expressive of any suf&ciently well ascertained 
uniformity. 

(2.) In a stricter sense , — A law of Nature is any estab- 
lished uniformity which cannot be accounted for 
by, or resolved into, simpler uniformities. The ex- 
pression Law of Nature ” is commonly employed 
i^ith a tacit reference to the true signification of 
‘*law,” the expression of the will of a superior; and 
hence is employed to designate such uniformities 
only as might be regarded as separate expressions 
of the creative will ; and is not usually applied to 
such uniformities as can be shown to be mere 
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rtmlU of such fundamental laws. Thus, that ''the 
mercury will rise in an upright exhausted tube, 
whose orifice is immersed a little beneath its sur- 
face,” is a proved uniformity, which, however, may 
be resolved into two more fundamental princTples 
— ^gravity, and the uniform transmission of pressure 
by a liquid ; and as these two cannot be resolved 
into more fundamental principles, they rank at 
present as laws of Nature, while the derivative law 
or uniformity does not. 

III. Scientific Induction must be grounded 
on previous spontaneous Inductions. 

Sjpontaneous Inductions are those which are so palpable 
as to be made without conscious efibit, — induc- 
tive inferences which force themselves upon njen’s 
minds, — as that " fire burns,*' " water quenches 
thirst,** and so on. Now such Inductions as these 
give us that insight into the order of Nature which ' 
is necessary before we can lay down the principles 
of Induction; if a rational being were suddenly 
created and dropped upon our earth, however great 
his intellectual powers, it would be utterly impos- 
sible for him to frame inductive canons ; he would 
not know whether caprice or uniformity prevailed, and 
if uniformity, under what circumstances it mi^t be 
expected to be manifested. There is nothing im- 
possible in the supposition that the arrangement 
might be such that what has the properties of iron 
, at one moment might have those of ice the next ; 
that, in a word, uniformity might be replaced by 
the wildest caprice, or that the uniformity, even if 
found, might differ widely from that which we 
actually experience. In facty m require experience 
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to show US how far and under what conditions experi- 
ence is to he rdied upon, 

IV. 'The stronger (i.e., more certain) Induc- 
tions are the tests to ichtch we endeavour to 
bring the weaker. 

Suppose, for instance, that we possess a strong Induction 
to this eftect, — “ every effect must have a cause,” 
it is evident that if by any means we can bring a 
weaker generalisation within this better established 
law, — i.e., if we can show that either the. weaker 
gcneralisatibn must be true or our strong Induction 
must bo false, — the weaker is at once raised to the 
same degree of certainty with the stronger. 

Since, then, the logical method of proving a gene- 
ralisation is thus to bring it within a more certain 
generalisation, the inquiry necessarily arises — 

Do any great Inductions exists thus fitted to he 
ultmate tests of all others ? 

There are such Inductions, certain and universal, and it 
is because there are such that a Logic of Induction 
is possible. 

The universal Law of Causation is such an Induc- 
tion, and the four Inductive methods of Mill aro 
simply expedients for bringing weaker generalisa- 
tions, as far as possible, under this great law, — ^that 
is, methods of proving that such generalisations are 
deducible from it. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Law of Universal Causation. 

I. Law of Universal Causation. 

Every phenomenon which has a beginning must have a 
cause ; and it will invariably arise whenever that 
certain combination of positive facts which con- 
stitutes the cause exists, provided certain other 
positive facts do not exist also. 

This law contains two clauses : — 

(L) That every phenomenon which has a beginning 
must have some cause. * 

(2.) Given the cause, the effect will invariably follow, 
provided that counteracting causes do not exist. 

II. Definition of Cause. 

(1.) If we regard cause as including all the antecedents, 
both positive and negative (“ positive ”= what must 
be present ; “ negative ”= what must be absent). 

A cause is that assemblage of phenomena, which 
occurring, some other event follows, invariably and 
unconditionally. 

(2.) If we restrict the meaning of cause to the^assemblage 
of positive conditions : — 

• A cause is that assemblage of phenomena, which 
occurring, some other event follows invariably, sub* 
ject only to negative conditions. 

Unco7iditio7ially” in this definition, means under any 
imaginable supposition as regards other things. 
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This is what some express by saying that an effect 
follows its cause necessarily/’ To be a cause, it is 
not enough that the sequence is invariahle; night is 
an invariable sequence of day, but day is not the 
cause of night. The sequence must be unconditional 
also, — given day, night should follow, whatever we 
choose to suppose abotit other things (os, for in- 
stance, that rotation of earth should cease), to justify 
us in calling day the cause of night. 

The negatwe condiliom of an effect may be summed up 
in this, — absence of counteracting or preventing 
causes. 

(a.) Counierajctin/Q causes. — Most causes counteract the 
effects of other causes by the operation of the 
very same law as that by which they produce 
their own effects. Each law is fulfilled,— each 
cause in reality has its effect, but the effects 
neutralise each other more or less. Thus, if a 
spout supply a cistern at a certain rate, while a 
precisely similar spout empties it simultane- 
ously, the effect, the filling of the cistern, is 
defeated, though the cause, the influx of water, 
cannot be spoken of otherwise than as really 
producing its own jiroper effect. 

(6.) Preventing causes. — Some causes seen}, however, to 
be simply preventive, — Le.f destroying an effect, 
(not by producing their own, but) by simply ar- 
resting it. Opacity is a phenomenon of this kind. 

III. Popular distinction between the “ con- 
ditions ” and the “ cause ” of an effect unphilo- 
sophiccd. 

Strictly speaking, the cause is the sum total of all the 
conditions or circumstances necessary for the pro- 
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' Juction of the efiect — the aggregate of the ante- 
cedents thereof. In popular language, however, it 
is usual to single out one of these antecedents as 
the causey the remainder being termed conditions of 
the effect. Thus, suppose a stone to be dropped 
into water and allowed to sink, — the sinking of the 
stone is an effect, the antecedents being (1) the 
mutual attraction between stone and earth ; (2) the 
stone being within the range of that attraction ; (3) 
the specific gravity of the stone- being greater than 
that of the water ; and, finally, the negative condi- 
tion, absence of support for the stone. Now, in 
common discourse, any one of these conditions, — 
the entire sum or aggregate of which is properly the 
cause, — may be called the cause of the sinking of 
the stone. Even a mere negative condition (i.e., 
the aJbsmce of something) is often spoken of as if 
the positive cause of an effect (as, the absence of 
the sentinel was the cause of the army being sur- 
prised), whereas it is evident that no mere negation 
can produce an effect, but can only not binder its 
being produced. 

The distinction thus popularly made is usually based 
upon either 

(1.) That one of the antecedents which comes last, 
and is thus an event completing the sum of 
conditions which forms the cause, and upon 
which the effect immediately follows, is termed 
the cause. * 

^2.) That one of the antecedents which is most pecu- 
liar and special to the aggregate of antecedents, 
is often popularly the cause. 

(3.) So also that one of the antecedents which is least 
likely to be known to the hearer. 
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IV. The Universal Law of successive pheno- 
mena is the Law of Causation. 

«(This does not mean that two successive phenomena 
are necessarily cause and eflect, — day and night, 
for instance, are not ; but any phenomenon which 
succeeds another must be a phenomenon having a 
beginning, and therefore a cause, and consequently 
must come under the law of Causation.) 

Phenomena in nature may stand to each other in two 
relations, — ^that of Simultaneousness {Co-existence in 
Time), or that of Succession. The most valuable 
truths with which we have to do are truths of Suc- 
cession : on our knowledge of these depends all our 
power of foreseeing future facts, and of influencing 
these facts for our own benefit. Hence we see why 
, the main business of Inductive Logic is with cases 
of Causation — with determining what are the effects 
of given causes, and w'hat the causes of given effects. 

[V. Distinction between “ agent ” and 
“ patient ” met'dy verbal. 

Many make a distinction between the thing acting {the 
agent) and the thing acted upon {the patient). Thus, 
if a man be poisoned by prussic acid, the poison 
* would be reckoned as an " agent,” the nervous sys- 
tem of the individual as the “ patient.” 

Tins distinction is, however, merely in language ; 
“"patients ” are always “ agents ” which have been 
implied in the words describing the effect* It is 
evident, for instance, that the peculiar properties 
of the nervous system are as much involved in, are 
as much conditions of, the death as the properties 
of prussic acid.] 
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VI. ** Permanent Causes” or '^Primitive 
Natural Agents” include all substances and 
phenomena which do not begin to exist, — i.e., 
which might, for aught we can see in them to 
the contrary, have existed from all eternity, 
and may never have had a begmning at all. 

Such may be either : — 

(1.) Objects— sixty-three or more elementary bodies, 
with their various properties and the combinations 
of such found in nature,— the atmosphere, water, 
&c. ; the heavenly bodies, sun, moon, and stai-s. 

(2.) Evefats—i,e»y cycles of events — periodical cycles being 
the only form in which an event can have perman- 
ence. Such arc the rotatory and orbital motionA of 
the earth, of the moon, &o. 

Of these original Causes it may be observed : — 

(1.) We cannot tell why any one of them exists at all ; 
we can give no account of their origin. 

(2.) We cannot tell why they exist in a particular man- 
ner — why one is found in one place, another in 
another. 

(3.) No law of their mode of distribution can be^ dis- 
covered. 

(4.) Every phenomenon which has a beginning, every 
catered phenomenon, — i,e., every phenomeifon except 
. the primeval causes themselves, — must arise or have 
arisen immediately or remotely from one of these 
primeval causes, or from some combination thereof. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

c 

On the Conjunction of Causes. 

I. When two or more Causes act together 
so as to intermix or combine their effects, one 
of two things may happen, either : — 

1. The joint effect is of the same kind with the separate 

effects ; the laws work together without alteration. 
In this case we may speak of the mixed effect as 
consisting of the separate effects. This constitutes 
Composition of Causes” and such an effect is termed 
« a Compou^id Effect” 

For example, suppose a force acting on a particle 
in the direction of the north, and another tending 
to pull it to the west, the two forces are two con- 
joined causes, and the effect, which is a force lying 
along diagonal of their parallelogram, is of the same 
kind with the separate effect of each cause. The 
effect of each of the two forces is, in fact, found in 
the conjoined effect of both. This is, therefore, a 
case of Composition of Causes,” and the effect is 

* “ Compound.” 

2. The joint effect is not of the same kind with the 

separate effects ; the separate effects of the causes 
disappear, and a totally new set is developed by 
their combination. Here we may speak of the con- 
joint effect as being generated or produced by the 
simple effecta This is the case of Combination of 
Causes” and such an effect is a “ Heteropathic Effect” 
For example, the substance iodine manifests, or 
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is a cause of, certain properties or effects— dark 
colour, peculiar smell, metallic taste, volatility. So 
also potassium causes us to feel a metallic lustre, 
&c. But if these two causes, iodiue and potassium, 
be united, we find' hardly any trace of the effegts 
which they produced when separate ; those effects 
indeed are gone, and are replaced after the union of 
the causes by a totally distinct set — white crystal- 
line structure, solubility in water, <&c. So, again, 
the properties of a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen 
are chiefly the sum of those of the separate gases 
conjoined — a compound effect ; but let the mixture 
be exploded, the two causes, oxygen and hydrogen, 
combine, but no trace of the properties of the sepa- 
rate gases can be found in water. This effect, there- 
fore, is heteropatkic. 


II. Composition of Causes. 

1. The causes may act in the same or in different direc- 

tions, — two forces may pull a body along the same, 
or along intermediate, or along opposite lines. Two 
spouts may either both fill, or one may empty and 
the other fill, a cistern. Causes may, in fact, appear 
to annihilate each other^s effects, — apparently pro- 
ducing no effect at all, — as when two equal forces 
act in opposite directions upon a particle, yet each 
cause really exerts its full efficacy according to its 
own law. 

2. The Composition of Causes is the more freqfient case, 

not only absolutely in the case of simple causes, but 
for the reasons given below in III. and IV. 


III. J7ie total effect of conjoined Causes may 
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he partly compounded, partly heter&pcUhic, and, 
in fact, is never wholly heter<^cUhic. 

Thejre are no cases of causation, from conjoined causes, 
in which the resultant phenomena da not in some 
respects obey the principle of the Composition of 
Causes. The weight of a combination of iodine and 
potassium, for instance, is always the sum of the 
weights of the separate ingredients. 

IV. Ileteropathic phenomena, when they act 
together, may compound their effects. 

Laws generated by combination may act with one another 
on the principle of composition. As a single ex- 
ample, iodide of potassium and of water — ^both gene- 
^ rated heteropathically — may, if mixed, give the 
sum or aggregate of their separate effects, as regards 
taste, chemical reactions, &c. 

V. That ffects are proportional to their 
Causes — 

Is, when true, a case of the composition of causes, a cause 
then being compounded with itself. If, for example, 
a column of mercury be heated through 1°, a certain 
expansion follows, through 2° twice as much, and 
so on, the effect being so far proportional to the 
C{^use. It is clear, however, that in this case, the 
total eiFect of a rise through several degrees is com- 
pounded of the separate effects of a rise through 
each degree. If, however, the cause be augmented 
beyond a certain limit, the proportionality ceases, 
the mercury being converted into vapour, — a hetero- 
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pathic effect. So we shall always find that the axiom 
holds good as long as every fresh increment of the 
cause compounds its effect with that of the preced- 
ing parts of the cause, but that it fails the moment 
the ^composition of causes fails, and the effecU be- 
comes heteropathic. 


CHAPTER VII. 

I 

Observation and Experiment. 

I. Tho order of Nature, looked at as a whole, 
liresonts a vast mass of causes followed a 
vast mass of effects, and, therefore, Inductive 
inquiiy, — having for its object the ascertaining 
what causes are connected with what effects, 
and what effects with what causes, — is in some 
sort a process of Analysis, and presents three 
steps — (1.) The mental separation ; (2.) The 
actual separation; and (3.) Varying the ’cir- 
cumstances. 

The first step in Inductive inquiry is a 
tnentdl analysis of the complex whole presented 
hy Nature in the aggregate into its several 
parts. 
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The whole order of nature^ as perceived at the first 
glance, consists of a great mass of •phenomena, fol- 
lowed in the next instant by another great mass of 
phenomena. The first step, then, consists in learn* 
c ing to see in the aggregate antecedent's number of 
separate antecedents, and in the aggregate couse* 
quent a number of separate consequents. 


The second step is an actual separation of 
the dements of complex phenomena. 

We must oUain some of the antecedents apart to be able 
to try what will follow from them, or some of the 
effects apart to find out by what they were preceded. 


Tike third step, detetmining what antecedents 
and what consequents are connected. 

Is accomplished by varying the circumstances , — ^that is, 
by obtaining instances of the phenomenon we are 
investigating, which, by differing in some of their 
circumstances, will throw light on the inquiry. 


II. For the purpose of varying the circum- 
stances, — that is, of obtaining a number of dif- 
ferent kinds of instances of the phenomenon 
ill question, we must liave recourse to either 
observation or expeinment. That is, we must 
either find suitable instances in Nature, or we 
must make them by an artificial arrangement. 

It is highly important, however, to remember that the 
logical value of an instance is entirely dependent 
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iil)on what it is m itself, and not upon the mode in 
which it is obtained, yet there are important pi'ac- 
tical distinctions between observation and experi- 
ment, which it is necessarj^ to notice. 

• 

JII. Experiment is our resource when wo 
wish to determine the effect of a given cause, 
for wc can take a cause and try what it will 
produce, but we cannot take an effect and try 
what it was produced by. 

Advantages of Experiment are : — 

(1.) It enables us to vn.ultv)fly our instances indefinitely. 

(2.) To isolate the phenomenon we aro studying. 

(3.) To vary the surrounding circumstances indefinitely, 
and thus, amongst other things, 

(4.) To obtain the precise sort of instances we require. 

(5.) To these may be added, that, since our only way to 
prove that one thing is the cause of another, is to 
take the supposed cause and try whether it will pro- 
duce the effect, and since we cannot generally do 
this by observation, exp&t'iment is usually our only 
means to prove causation, 

r 

IV. Observation is chiefly applicable when 
we are unable to obtain artificial expeiinjents, — 
that is, when we are investigating the unknown 
causes of a given effect. 

Suppose we wish to ascertain the unknown causes of a 
given effect, cholera ; now, since we know not its 

H 
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causes, we cannot produce cholera artificially, and 
our only resource is to wait till nature produces 
instances for us, by observation of which we may 
Ijiope to discover by what they have been invariably 
• preceded. 

Observation alone^ without aid from experimenty cdn rarely 
•prove cause and effect. It may show us that two 
phenomena are invariably conjoi^iedy that where we 
find one we shall also find the other, but it will not 
go beyond this ; we cannot be sure that the two 
phenomena are cause and effect : they may, for ex- 
ample, be both effects of some common cause. To 
prove cause and effect, we must take the cause and 
try what effects it produces, — a matter of experi- 
ment, as already said. 

V. From this contrast between observation 

r , 

and experiment, an important conclusion fol- 
lows : — 

That in the sciences in •which artificial coeperiment is im- 
possible or very limited, direct Induction is practised 
at a disadvantage, amounting generally to imprac- 
tiedbility. 

The methods of such science must therefore bo chiefly 
Deductive.] 
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CHAPTERS VIIL and IX.’ 

The Inductive Methods. 

[Prdimina't'y Remarks. 

1. Mill speaks of these as the “ Four Methods 
of Experimental Inquiry,” and these are : — 

1. The Method of Agreement and the Joint Method. 

2. Of Difference. 

3. Of Eesidues. 

4. Of Concomitant Variations. 

# 

Tlie Joint Method ” is not reckoned separately, inas- 
much as it is really an employment of the two forms 
of the method of agreement together,— the Positive 
and the Negative. It is termed by Mill either the 
“Joint Method of Agreement and Difference” (or 
shortly, “ The Joint Method ”), or “ The Indirect 
Method of Difference.” 

2. When these are spoken of as Methods of Ex-- 
perimental Inquiry, the term experimental muSt be 
taken as equivalent to experiential^ — Methods of 
Inference from experience generally, and npt merely 
from experiment in the strict sense. The Method 
of Agreement, for example, usually derives its in- 
stances from observation. 

3. The Method of Agreement and of Difference 
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are the two fundamental Methods ; the others being 
only special formsof oneof these, or of both together. 
Tims ; — 

• 

* 1. Method of agreement, ^ Includes also the Joint 
(where we find cause (Method (in part — thenega- 
we find the effect, Ttive partaking of Method 
and vice versdi^ J of Diff'erence). 

2. Method of Difference,) 

(where one is absent Method of Con- 
or removed, the other r Variations. 

IS also.) } 

It is easy to see how the Method of Concomitant V«aria- 
tions partakes of the nature of the Method of Dif- 
ference ; two phenomena (A and a) are found con- 
joined, and the (partial) removal or (partial) adding 
on of one is followed by a corresponding change in 
the other, which is essentially the Method of Dif- 
ference. 

4. In the exposition of the Inductive Methods, 
Mill takes the simplest possible case, — that is, he 
supposes every effect. 

(1.) To always have exclusively one and tlie same cause, 
and (2.) To be always distinct from — not in any way 
intermixed with — any other coexistent efiect. In 
what way it becomes necessary to modify our pro- 
ceedings when we come to the practical use of the 
methods is discussed in Chapter X.] 

I. — Method of Agkeement. 

Ca7ion . — If two or more instances of the presence 
of thephenomenon in question haTCon]y,in common, 
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the presence of one other circumstance, that cir- 
cumstance, in the presence of which alone all the 
instances agree, is the cause or effect of the given 
phenomenon. 

Its principle is — that of comparing different 
cases in which the given phenomenon occurs, in 
order to discover in the presence of what these 
instances agree. 

Exemplijication. 

Suppose the given phenomenon is cholera^ and we wish 
to ascertain its cause : by this method we should 
have to compare a number of instances of cholera, 

. to determine by what it had invariably been pre- 
ceded. It is clear that the cause of cholera* must 
be amongst these invariable antecedents ; and if 
we can be sure that in each case we know everything 
which has preceded (or all the antecedents of) the 
attack, and if, in a number of cases, only me circum- 
stance can be found which has invariably preceded, 
that one must be the cause of cholera. 

Remarks : — 

1. The possibility of the plurality of causes introduces the 
possibility that the two phenomena, thus apparently 
connected, may only be conjoined casually or by 
chance. This is called by Mill characteristic 
^ imperfection ” of the Method of Agreement. 

Most effects may be produced by a plurality of 
w causes, — i.e., by different causes in different cases ; 
thus, the phenomenon^ may be caused in 
one case by disease, in another by poison, and in a 
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third by injury. This possibility does not, however, 
radically vitiate the method, but only renders it 
necessary that its first results should be corrected 
by the process for the ^^Elimination of Chance^' 
^ (which see). 

2. There is, however, another imperfection in this 

method, which prevents us from ever proving by 
it more than that two phenomena are invariably 
conjoined ; it cannot demonstrate that they are 
cause and effect. This, which may be termed “ the 
. practical imperfection ” of the method, is the impos- 
sibility of assuring ourselves that we know all the 
, antecedents in our instances. 

To take our previous example, we might find that 
the drinking of a certain sort of impure water was 
alone an invariable antecedent, as far as we can see, 
of cholera. Suppose, further, we had assured our- 
selves that these two phenomena were not merely 
accidentally found together in our instances, still 
we could not be assured that they were cause and 
effect. The impure water and the cholera attack 
might both bo results of some obscure cause which 
had wholly escaped our observation — some unknown 
atmospheric state, for example, forming an ante- 
cedent in our instances, of which we were ignorant. 
The possibility of the presence of unknown antecedents, 
• then, is the reason why the Method of Agreement 
can only yield empirical laws, and cannot prove 
causation, and is, therefore, chiefly useful as afford- 
ing ^suggestions, or as an inferior resource where 
better methods are impracticable, — i,e,, where arti- 
ficial experiments cannot be made. 

3. Since this method is our chief resource when wo wish 

to determine the causes of a given effect, it mostly 
makes use of instances obtained by observation. 
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4. This method does not require instances of a very 
special and definite kind ; any instances whatever, 
in which the phenomenon occurs, may be examined 
for the purposes of this method. 

Negative Method of Agreement, 

The Canon is the same as that of the Positive 
form of the method, with the substitution of tlie 
word absence for presence,’' wherever it occurs. 

The principle is that of comparing different in- 
stances of the absence of a phenomenon, to discover, 
if possible, in the absence of what other thing alone 
those instances agree. In other w’ords, to fix upon 
the one thing alone which is never found where our 
phenomenon is absent. • 

The negative Method of Agreement is not affected by 
the possibility of a plurality of causes, but it is 
affected by the possibility of the absence of unknown 
antecedents, just as the positive form is by tho pos- 
sibility of their presence. 

The further consideration of this form of the Method of 
Agreement is deferred till we come to speak of the 
‘‘Joint Method for though it is true abstractedly 
that it might be worked alone without the •positive 
method, yet practically, it is quite impossible to 
make much use of it by itself. The difficulty of 
showing that the instances agree, in the absence of 
one thing only, is almost insuperable. But when 
the positive method has suggested a cause, we can 
then inquire, with some chance of success, whether 
that is not the only thing universally absent when 
the effect is absent. 
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II. — Method of Difference. 

Cmon^'—li an instance in which the phenomenon 
in question occurs, and an instance in which it 
does not occur, have every other circumstance in 
common save one, that one occurring only in the 
former, — that circumstance in which alone the two 
instances differ, is the effect or the cause, or a 
necessary part of the cause, of the phenomenon. 

The principle is that of comparing an instance of 
the occurrence of a phenomenon with a similar in- 
stance in which it does not occur, to discover in 
what they differ. 

« 

Remarks : — 

1. This method is more particularly a method of artificial 

experiment (its ordinary use being to compare the 
condition of things before, with those after, an ex- 
periment), because — 

2. It is commonly employed to determine the effects of 

given causes ; and because— 

3. The instances which it requires are rigid and definite 
t — they must be exactly alike, except that in one the 

phenomenon must be present and in the other 
absent. 

4. If thia method is inapplicable, it is usually because 

artificial experiment is impracticable. 

5. It is the only method, of direct experience, by which 

laws of causation can be proved. 

6. If the instances fulfil exactly the requirements of the 

Canon, this method is perfectly rigorous in its proof. 
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Many of our inferences in daily life are simple applica- 
tions of the Method of Difference. 

Thus, a man in full life jfeceives a shot in his 
heart and becomes a man dead. We' infer tha^ the 
wound caused death, because it is the only circum- 
stance in which the case in which death is found 
differs from the case in which death is not found. 

III. — The Joint Method. 

Canon . — If two or more instances of the presence 
of the phenomenon in question have only in com- 
mon the presence of one other circumstance ; while 
two or more instances of the absence of the phe- 
nomenon have in coinmon the absence of that cir- 
cumstance only, — that circumstance in which alcaie 
the two sets of instances differ, is the effect or the 
cause, or a necessary part of the cause of the phe- 
nomenon. 

Remarks : — 

^ 1. The Joint Method is really a double employment of 
the Method of Agreement, thus ; 

We observe a number of instances in which J^he 
• phenomenon is present, and find them to agree only 
in the presence of a given circumstance. (Positive 
form.) « 

We observe a number of instances in which the 
phenomenon is absent, and we find that that same 
circumstance is the only thing which is uniformly 
absent. (Negative form.) 

2. It is called, also, “ The Indirect Method of Difference^* 
because the negative instance is got not by direct 
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experiment, but indirectly, by showing what would 
be the result if experiment could be made. 

3. The Method of Difference compares two instances 

the Joint Method compares two eeU of instances. 
The proof derived from one set is independent j^f 
that derived from the other, and corroborative of it. 
Still both together do not amount to a proof by the. 
direct Method of Difference, on account of the pos- 
sibility of the presence or of the absence of unknown ; 
antecedents in the positive and negative sets respec- 
tively. 

4. The Joint Method is, however, a great extension cf 

the Simple or Positive Method of Agreement ; hav- 
ing this great advantage over it, of not being affected 
by the possibility of the plurality of causes. 


IV. — Method op Residues. 

Canon . — Subtract from any phenomenon siicli 
part as is already known to be the effect of cer- 
tain antecedents, then the residue of the phenome- 
non is the effect of the remaining antecedents. 

ExempliJication.-^^\iYPO^Q we have several phe- 
nomena ABC followed by several others a b 
and that we know A to be the cause of a, and B 
of by then C must be the cause of c. 

Bemarks : — 

« 

1. This method is, in fact, a modification of the Method 
of Difierence ; but the^ negative instance where 
phenomenon is absent) is obtained by Deduction, 
not by direct experience. The Deduction being 
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this, — from the known effects of A and J5 separately, 
we infer their effect conjointly, and subtract this 
‘ effect from the total effect, ah c, 

2, This method would be equally rigorous with* Method 

of Difference, if (1.) we could be certain of the total 
effects of the known antecedents (A and B)^ £uid (2.) 
that the remaining antecedent {C) is the only one 
present. 

3. This being generally impracticable, we must complete 

the evidence derived from this method, either — 

(1.) By applying Method of Difference, — i,e.^ ob- 
taining supposed cause {C) separately, and 
" trying its effect ; or 

(2.) By the Deductive Method,— we must 
account for U^s agency when suggested, and 
infer it deductively from established laws. ^ 
This method is the most fertile in unexpected results. 

V. — Method of Concomitant Variations. 

Canon. — Whatever phenomenon varies in any 
manner whenever another phenomenon varies in 
some particular mariner, is either a cause or an 
effect of that phenomenon, or is connected with it 
by some link of causation. 

The principle is — that even if we cannot remove 
an antecedent altogether^ yet we may be able to 
modify it in some way short of its total removal. 

Its Akiom 23 — Any thing upon whose change, the 
change of an effect is invariably consequent, must 
be the cause or be connected with the cause of that 
effect. 
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Remarks : — 

1. The changes or variations with which this method is 
• chiefly concerned are either — (1.) Changes in quan- 
tity, or (2.) Changes of position in space. 

2. To logically infer causation through this method, we 

must first determine that the variations in the tivo 
2 jhenomena are really cmcomitanU This is proved 
by the Method of Difference, — that is, we retain all 
the other antecedents unchanged, while the particu- 
lar one is subjected to the requisite variations. 

3. This method may usefully follow the Method of Differ- 

ence, to determine according to what law the quanti- 
ties or relations of the effect follow those of the 
cause. 

4. The rmst striking application of this method is to 

cases where we have to determine the effects of 
those of the Permanent Causes, which we cannot 
wholly remove. 

Such causes are — the earthy with its gravitative, 
magnetic, and other properties ; the sun, moon, and 
stars, with any known or unknown properties they 
possess. These causes we can never wholly remove, 
but we can modify them, — we can get nearer to or 
farther from the centre of the earth, we can remove 
a magnetic needle from one place to another, and 
by such methods, varying the supposed cause, and 
noticing the consequent variations of the effect, we 
are able to determine the effects of these irremov- 
able permanent causes, and separate them from the 
effects of other causal agencies. 

5. The most satisfactory application of this method is in 

cases where the variations in the cause are variations 
in its quantity. 

This kind of variation in a cause is generally ac- 
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companied not only by variation in the effect, but 
by composition of causes, with a pro;portional varia- 
tion thereof. 

We may have two cases of this relation of variation : — 
(1.) Where cause and effect vanish together. 

(2.) Where they do not vanish together, — i.e., where 
one is reduced to 0, the other has still some 
positive value. 

Two precautions are necessary in drawing conclusions 
from this kind of concomitant variation : — 

(1.) We ought to be able to determine the absolute 
* quantities of the antecedent {A) and consequent 
(a). 

For if we do not know the absolute quanti- 
ties of A and a, we cannot tell the exact 
numerical relation according to which these 
quantities vary. We cannot say that we have 
twice, three times, &c., as much of a thing, un- 
less we know the quantity of once the thing. 

(2.) We must remember that the law which the quan- 
tities seem to follow within the limits of our 
observation may not hold beyond those limits. 


VL — General Remarks. 

1. These four Inductive Methods are ifhe 
only possible modes of inquiry by experience, 
or d posteriori. These, tlierefore, with such 
assistance as can be obtained from Deduction, 
constitute the available resources of the human 
mind for determining the Laws of the Succes- 
sion of Phenomena. 
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2 . Whewell makes the following objections 
to these Methods:— 

( 1 .) "They assume the very thing which is most 
difficult to obtain^ — the reduction of an argument to 
a formula. 

Mill replies : — 

This objection is exactly analogous to that brought 
against the Syllogism, by those who said that the 
great difficulty is to get your Syllogism, not to judge 
of it when obtained. As a matter of fact, both of 
these objections are true, but still the canons and 
formuhc fulfil their logical function, that is, they 
enable us to judge of evidence when found, — ^the 
very office of the Science of Logic, and by no 
means a superfluous one, as the commonness of 
false inferences testifles. 

( 2 .) No discoveries have ever been made by their 
means. 

Mill replies : — 

This objection proves too much, for since the methods 
are formuloe of the only possible modes of inference 
from experience, this assertion is equivalent to 
saying that no discoveries were ever made by 
experience. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Part L — Plurality of Causes. 

I. By Plurality of Causes is meant simply 
this, — that a given effect may arise from dif- 
ferent causes in different cases ; thus, the 
phenomenon “death” may be caused in one 
case by disease, in another by violence, in a 
third or fourth by poison or old age. 

II. The possibility that the effect we are in- 
vestigating may have a idurality of Causes, 
leads to “ the characteristic imperfection ” of 
the Method of Agreement (in its positive form 
at least). 

Thus, suppose we have a group of causes, ABC, followed 
by a group of efiects, ahe, and A DE hy a de (tho 
fact being that A is the cause of a, B of 6, arjd so 
on, though we are not supposed to know this) ; by 
the Method of Agreement we conclude that A is 
the cause of a, — since B or C cannot be, because 
absent iu second instance, nor D nor E because 
'absent in first ; but the moment we admit that a 
might have a plurality of causes, this conclusion 
fails, — it might be, then, produced hj Box C in the 
first, and by or in the second case. 
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III. How to connect the uncertainty arising 
from this cause, 

T9ie method of Agreement is not radically vitiated 
by this imperfection ; for the two phenomena found 
together must either(L)have no connexion, — i.e.jhe 
conjoined by chance, or (2.) must have some con- 
nexion. 

(1.) By merely multiplying instances of the same kind, 
we shall get data for determining whether the coin- 
cidences are more frequent than chance will account 
for; if so, we may conclude there is some connexion 
(between our A and a), 

(2.) If, however, wo sufficiently multiply and vary our 
instances get them as tho capon prescribes, 
agreeing only in one other circumstance (i4) besides 
tho phenomenon in question), having ABO fol- 
lowed by A 1) Ehj adcyA F G by afg^ &c., 
wo may be sure either : — 

(ft.) That a has as many causes as there are instances, 
— that is, that A and a are only conjoined by 
chance. Homedied as in (1). 

(&.) That A and a are. joint effects of some unknown 
antebedent existing in all our instances ; or 
(c.) That A is the cause of a. 

We can never wholly get rid of the possibility of the 
piiDsence of an unknown antecedent, and all there- 
fore we can conclude by this method is that A and 
a are found together, — ^where A is we may expect a, 
or vice versd. 


[IV. We may recapitulate here the use of 
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mere number of instances of the same 
hind : — 


1. They enable us to have proportionate assufancejbhat 

no error has been committed in the observation of 
the x>articular facts. 

2. They furnish data for eliminating chance, — for 

showing that the conjunctions between two pheno- 
mena are more frequent than mere chance will 
account for. 

When these two objects have been fully attained, 
nothing whatever is added to the certainty of our 
conclusion by mere repetition of similar instances.] 

V. To determine Causes of a given effect, 
'producihle hy a 'plurality of Causes. This^is 
done either ; — 

(1.) By separate inductive inquiries, each cause being 
tested by a separate series of investigations ; or, 

(2.) By collecting a number of instances of the occur- 
rence of the effect, and finding that while they agree 
in no one antecedent, yet they always agree in the 
presence of one out of a certain number thereol'. 
Thus, the effect “ death is always preceded by dis- 
ease, old age, poison, or violence. • 

VI. Plurality of Causes does not ajfect the 
Negative Method of Agreement nor the Method 
of Difference. 

1. In negative method we show that instances in which 
a is absent agree only in not containing A. Now, if 
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this be so, A must not only be the cause of a, but 
the only possible cause. For if a is absent, all its 
causes must be absent in every case, but the 07il?/ 
thing uniformly absent in our instances is A, A 

* is the only possible cause of a. 

2. The Method of Difference is obviously not affected. 
If we have two cases , — A B C followed by a 6 c, and 
B G hy he (i.e., A being taken from ABC gives B C 
followed by h c, or being added to BC followed by 6 
gives A B Chy ah c), it is certain A is the cause of 
a in that case, whatever other causes of a may exist 
in other cases. 


Part II. — Intermixture of Effects. 

*1. We have already explained what is meani 
by a complex or intermixed effect (see Chap, 
vi. Book iii.). 

It is an effect resulting from the conjunction of several 
causes. Thus, if a person suffering from severe ill- 
ness were to take some poison, his death might be a 
complex effect, resulting partly from disease, partly 
from poison ; so in the parallelogram of forces or 
• velocities, the movement of the particle along the 
diagonal is a complex effect — the intermixture of 
the effects of two causes, viz., the two forces tend- 
flig to carry it along the two sides of the parallelo- 
gram. 

We have seen also that such complex effects are 'divisible 
into two distinct classes — (1.) Compound Effects^ 
where the separate effect of each of the causes really 
continues to be produced, and these separate effects 
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tiiiite into one aggregate or sum — the complex effect : 
and (2.) lleteropatkic Effects^ where the separate effect 
of each cause ceases entirely, — a perfectly different 
phenomenon resulting from the conjuncjiion of the 
causes. • 

Tljero is, however, a special form of Heteropathic Eftects, 
which require to be separately noticed — Tra^is/or- 
Tnatians^ where cause and effect are mutually conver- 
tible — i.c., where we can make A produce a, or a pro- 
duce A, Thus, hydrogen and oxygen, when fired, 
produce water ; water galvanised, produces, hydro- 
gen and oxygen. In this case the problem of find- 
ing a cause resolves itself into the much easier one 
of finding an effect, a problem to the solution of 
which experiment, and, therefore, direct Induction, 
is especially applicable. 

With the exception of ‘‘ Transformations^^ the investiga- 
tion of complex effects by direct Induction is f)rac- 
tised at such great disadvantages as generally to be 
impracticable. Our resource in such cases is the 
Deductive Method, This is especially true of the 
first division of complex effects, viz., — Compound 
Effects ; and in them, this inapplicability of direct 
Induction (observation and experiment) is, co3t. par , 
in direct proportion to the number of the cause.s 
which conjointly produce the intermixed or com- 
plex effect, and to the smallness of the ^share 
which any one of these causes has in producing that 
effect. Mill proceeds to prove this in detail (see 11.) 

• 

II. The investigation of a complex effect 
may 'be condmted eithei ' : — 

1. Deductively — by computing d priori what would be the 
effect of the conjoint causes. 
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2. By Induction^ either by way of : — 

(а) Simple observation — simply collecting instances of 
the effect as they occur ; 

(б) Experiment — making instances — taking the sup- 
* posed causes and trying what effects they produce 

when conjoined. 

Now Mill goes on to show that neither by {a) 
nor (J) can we effect much in investigating com- 
plex effects. 

1. Method of simple observation inapplicable. 

Take this example — “recovery from consumption’* — a 
complex effect ; is the “ taking cod-liver oil ” one of 
its causes ? 

It is obvious that many separate causes must combine 

I to produce our effect ; now in such a case, where 
many causes are acting to one end, the share of eacli 
cause in the effect is not in general very great, and 
hence the effect is not likely to follow very closely 
any single cause in its presence or absence, still less 
in its variations. 

3. Method of Kxjierbnent is inaj>plicable^ because 
Tce are unable to take certain precautions necessary 
to the scientific employment of experiment. These 
are : — 

(a) No unknown circumstances must exist in our cases. 
Fo? instance, we should know everything (which can 
inffuence consumption) which exists in the system, 
when we give the oil. ' 

(h) Known circumstances must not have effects liable to 
be confounded with the effect of the cause we are 
studying^ 
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The most, then, we can hope to obtain by direct Induc- 
tion in complex effects is, that a given cause is vmj 
often followed by a given effect. 

To mm up then : — • 

Of complex effects, Transformations are the best adapted 
to inquiry by direct Induction ; next, the remaindyF 
of Heteropathic Effects ; and least of all Compound 
Effects, in proportion as the conjoined causes aro 
numerous, and as each has but small share in pro- 
ducing the total complex effect. In all such cases 
of the inapplicability of Induction, the Dedtictive 
Method is our grand resource. 

HI. Laws of Carnation must he expressed 
as tendencies only. 

Every law of causation is liable to he counter and 
apparently frustrated, by coming into contact with 
other laws, the results of which are more or less op- 
posed to its result. Hence, with many such laws, 
cases in which they are entirely fulfilled do not, at 
first sight, seem instances of their operation at all. 
Suppose a ball to receive simultaneously in two ex- 
actly opposite directions two equal impulses, either 
of which would carry it a hundred feet in its own 
direction, the ball would, of course, remain unmoved, 
and no result would appear to follow, yet, in reality, 
each force fulfils its own law, and the ball occupies 
the same position as it would have done if the forces 
had acted successively instead of simultaneously. 
We must, therefore, define force as that which tends 
.to cause motion in a body; and so in every other 
case of causation ; for though a cause always tends to 
produce its effect, counteracting causes may prevent 
that effect being manifested in the usual form.* 
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IV. There is no such thing as a real excep- 
tion to a ge^iet'al truth. 

TJio ncftion that there may be arises from neglecting the 
proper mode of expressing a law, as just explaineil. 
AVhat is called an exception to a general principle is 
always a case of some other law interfering with it, 
and disguising or destroying its effect. 

CHAPTER XL 

The Deductive Method, 

I.» The Deductive Method considers sepa- 
rately the causes which enter into the Complex 
Effect, and computes or calculates that effect, « 
jiviori, from the balance or product of the effects 
of the different causes which produce it. 

Its problem, in fact, is to find the law of a 
Complex Effect from tho laws of the different 
causes of which it is the joint result 

To take a simple emmjple : — Suppose a particle at A is 
simultaneously acted upon by 
two forces, one of which, acting 
alone, would carry it to^B in 
one second, and the ether, in 
like manner, would carry it to 
B C. Here the two forces are 
two causes uniting to produce a complex effect — 
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motion along the diagonal to D in one second. If, 
however, we suppose ourselves ignorant of what the 
result would be, it is evident we might discover it 
either by making numerous experiment^ with tw'o 
forces, which would always give us a similar Aotiou 
along the diagonal, — this would be direct Induction; 
or we might calculate d priori what the joint effect 
of the two causes or forces must be : we might argue, 
for instance, that the particle must evidently travel 
a distance equal to A B to the right of A, and a dis- 
tance of A C below A ; and the point D is the only 
point which fulfils these conditions, the particle 
at the end of one second must be at D, and so on ; 
— this would be to apply the Deductive Method. 

II. The Deductive Method consists of three 
distinct operations or steps : — 

1. Ascertaining the laws of the separate causes 

by direct Induction. 

2. Ratiocination from the Simple laws to the 

Complex case, — ue.j calculating from the 
laws of the causes, what effect a given 
combination of them must produce. 

3. Verification by specific experience. 

1. It is first necessary to ascertain the laws of the 
separate causes. 

This is generally done by direct Induction, but if any of 

^^the separate laws be themselves complex, they may 
have been obtained by a previous Deduction. But 
even then, such complex laws being ultimately de- 
rived from simple or elementary laws (wbiqb^^ire 
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always established by direct Induction), must 
mutely be based upon inductions. 

To thi^ Induction it is essential : — 

(1.) To know what the causes actually are whose effects 
we are about to study. 

(2.) Their laws must then be ascertained. 

This can only ultimately be done by the four Inductive 
Methods. And since the accuracy of this Induction 
is the foundation of the whole inquiry, it is neces- 
sary that, (a) if possible, wo must study each of the 
concurrent causes in a separate state ; for (h) if this 
is not possible — if we cannot try the effect of each 
cause apart from others, as in Biology — we experi- 
ment under great disadvantages. 

2i Ratiocination is the second step^^-A.^,^ calculate 
in// from the known laws of the separate causes what 
effect any given combination of them will produce. 

On this we may observe : — 

(1.) When our knowledge of the laws of the causes ex- 
tends to the exact numerical relations which they 
observe in producing their effects, the rsttiocination 
or calculation may reckon amongst its premisses all 
the theorems of the science of Number. Thus, we 
have a planet in its orbit round the sun at any mo- 
ment under the influence of two separate causes— 
the*central force of gravity pulling it towards the 
sun, and the tangential force. The actua^ path 
which it traces is the complex or joint flfect of 
these two causes. Now it is clear that if we not 
only know the laws of these separate causes^ but are 
able to state them with numerical exactness (as that 
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the central force varies inversely as the square of 
the distance and directly as the masses), any of the 
l)ropertieB of squares, square-roots, &c., which we 
previously know, may be available in the ealculation 
of the actual orbit. 

(2.) When the effect takes place in space^ and involves 
motion and extension, the theorems of geometry as 
well as of number come in as i>remisses. This is the 
case, for example, in Mechanics, Optics, Acoustics, 
and Astronomy. In the parallelogram of forces or 
velocities we are able to make use of any of the pro- 
perties of parallelograms, triangles, &c., which we 
think fit in our calculation. 

It might here, however, be naturally asked — How are we 
to be assured of the correctness of our calculation ? 
How can wo know that we have taken all the causes 
of our complex effect into account and rightly CDm- 
puted their joint results ? To this we reply that we 
cannot have this necessary assurance of complete 
accuracy until we apply the proper test — verifieatioii 
by exi)erience. Without this, deductive calculation 
is often nothing more than guesswork. 

3. Verijication hy comparison with the results of 
actual experience is the third step in an inquiry by 
the Deductive Method. 

Our calculations having led us to conclude that the effect 
will be of a certain kind, we must determine by 
actual observation or experiment whether it really 
^ is so or not. Having, from a knowledge of the laws 
the central and tangential forces, calculated that 
a planet will move in an ellipse, we must verify the 
result by observing whether its successive places are 
really points on such a curve. 
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T7VO particular cases or forms of Verification 
may be noticed. 

^.) When the theory thus derived leads deductively to 
previously known emjpirical laws of the phenomena 
in question. 

Thus Kei)ler’s three laws were known as empirical 
laws — i.e.j as results of actual observation — befori* 
the time of Newton, who showed, however, that they 
werQ deducible from, ».e., were results of, his theory 
of gravitation. 

This is the most effectual verification possible. 

(:2.) When the theory is found to be in accordance with 
a com'plex or obscure case. 

Thus the general law— “ Heat is developed by 
compression of air — was found to explain the ob- 
served fact that the calculated velocity of sound was 
less than the actual velocity. Now though we could 
hardly have discovered the law in question from this 
complex and obscure manifestation of it, yet when 
it was found that it exactly accounted for the differ- 
ence observed, an important verification was sup- 
plied thereby. 


yil. The Deductive Method presents several 
forais, according (1.) To the subject matter to 
which it is applied ; and (2.) According to the 
mode of its application. 

1. (a.) The Abstract Deductive Method, which ;(}eals with 
the laws of those sciences which are not concerned 
with causation, and therefore which are not liable 
to counteraction, — the laws of number and exteu- 
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siOn for example. Euclid’s Geometry is au iustanoe 
of the abstract or geometrical method. 

(6.) Concrete Deductive Method 'deals with those 
scieuces which are concerned with phenbmen^ of 
causation. 

2. (c.) Direct Deductive Method — in which we obtain our 
conclusion or law by Deduction first (t.€., by a cal- 
culation of the effects of the conjoint causes), and 
afterwards verify by comparison with the results of 
experience. 

(d.) Inverse Deductive Method — in which we obtain 
our law more or less conjecturally by direct experi- 
ence, and afterwards verify it by showing that it is 
deducible from more general or better known laws. 

In the Direct Method we compare the result of a calcu- 
lation with experience ; in the Inverse we compare 
experience with the result of a calculation.] ^ 


CHAPTERS XII AND XIIL 
Explanation op Laws op Natubb. 

' I. Definition of Explanation. 

An individtud fact is said to bo explained 
by pointing out its cause, — ^that is, by stating 
the law or laws of causation of which its pro- 
duction's an instance. 

A Law or uniformity is said to be explained 
when another law (or laws) is pointed out,-t)f' 
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which that law is itself but a result, and from 
which it may be deductively inferred. 

[Popular and Philosophic Explanation. 

We must remember that all laws of nature are equally 
mysterious ; we can no more assign a why for the 
more general than for the more special laws. But 
popularly an explanation means the substitution of 
a mystery which has become familiar, and so ceased 
to seem mysterious, for one to which we are still 
unaccustomed. An explanation in the philosophi- 
cal sense, meaning merely the resolution of a law 
into more general laws, often does precisely the 
reverse of this, — it resolves a phenomenon with 
which we are familiar into one of which we pre- 
viously knew little or nothing ; as, for instance, 
when the familiar law, “ All bodies tend to fall to 
the earth,” was subsumed into* or found to be a case 
of the previously unknown law — “ Every particle of 
matter attracts every other,” 

II. Explanation of Laws may take place in 
one of these three modes : — 

1. Eesolving the law of a compound effect 

into the separate laws of the concurrent 

causes, and the fact of the co-existence of 
c those causes. 

2. Detecting an intermediate link. in the 

sequence of causation. 

3. The subsumption of less general laws into 

a more general. 
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1. Tht first is the case of the composition of causes, pro- 

ducing a joint effect equal to the sum of the sepa- 
rate effects. The explanation of such an effect evi- 
dently involves two things ; — (1.) the simpler laws 
of the separate causes ; and (2.) the fact ol the^ co- 
existence of those causes (for if not co-existent they 
could not intermix their effects). 

Thus, in explaining the Compound Effect, — ^the 
orbit of a planet, — we must not only show that and 
how it results from the laws of the simpler causes, 
gravity and the tangential force, but also that those 
causes are actually conjoined, do really act on the 
planet. 

In this case the one law is resolved into two or 
more laws, all of which are more general and more 
certain than that law. (See p. 140.) 

2. The second mode of explaining a law is to point out an 

intermediate link between an effect and its assigi'^ed 
cause, to show that this assigned cause is only the 
cause of the oause. A is supposed to cause C, but 
it is found that B is really the cause of C7, and A is 
only the cause of B, 

In this case, too, the one law {A causes C) is re- 
solved into two or more laws {A is cause of B, B is 
cause of C), each more general and more certain 
than the original law. 

3. The third mode is the subsumption of less gerjeral 

laws into a more general one ; that is, the less gene- 
ral laws are found to be merely instances of the 
operation of the more generaL s 

Thus the law that bodies fall to the earth was 
Abound to be a case of the great law of gravitation — 
tde laws of magnetism a case of the laws of electric 
currents, &o. 

In this case two or more laws are resolved into 
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one, which law is evidently more general than the 
laws gathered up into it ; but as to certainty no 
difference exists, since the less general laws are in 
fact the very same as the more general, and any ex- 
ception to them would be an exception to it also. 

HI. Laws are always resolved into laws 
more general than themselves. 

A law is said to be more general than another law when 
it extends to all the cases which that other extends 
to, and to others in addition. 

This is self-evident in the third case. In the first 
and second, we find that the concurrence of two or 
more laws is required to give the less general law ; 
thus, the law “ A is followed by By and the law 
‘‘ B is followed by (7,” are clearly more general than 
^ is followed by C,’' because, for instance, is 

followed by J5”is fulfilled not only when B also 
produces Cy but also in all ’other cases where the 
tendency of B to produce C is in any way counter- 
acted. And, besides in the first case, the less geiie- 
lal is fulfilled only in the cases where the simpler 
laws are co-existent in the required manner, while 
separately these simpler laws are fulfilled in many 
cases where the condition is wanting in addition. 

« 

IV. In the first and second cases a law is 

resolved into laws which are more certain than 

« 

itself;. in the third there is no difference in 
this respect. / 

Laws are said to be certain in proportion as they are 
less liable to exception, — i.e., less liable to be 
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counteracted. It is perfectly clear that where a 
law is compounded of several others, the chance 
of its being counteracted is very much greater than 
that of any of the simpler laws which compose it. 
Each of these separately has only its own chances 
of counteraction, but the complex law has the sum 
of the chances of all. The chances of failure some- 
where in a chain is very much greater than the 
chance of failure in any one particular link. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Limits to Explanation of Laws of Natuki}. 

T. We may recognise, two kinds of Laws or 
Uniformities in Nature : — 

1. Ultimate Laws. 

2. Derivative Laws. 

UCtiiiiate Laws are those which cannot be resolved into 
(or deduced from or explained by) other and paore 
general laws in any of the three modes of explanation 
just noticed. 

This must be understood in a senso simila*; to that in 
which chemists speak of an “ element," i.e,, some- 
thing which cannot, by any knoron means, be re- 
solved into simpler constituents. 

Derivative Laws — those which can be thus resolved into 
other and more general laws. 
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Now, out of the total number of supposed Ultimate Lawd, 
Science is continually removing some by reducing 
them to the class of Derivative Laws,— that is, 
showing that they are mere results of wider prin- 
t ciples ; and it becomes an interesting question how 
far this process may go on— to what extent may we 
expect to reduce the number of real Ultimate Laws ; 
what indication have we as to the probable number 
of fundamental and Ultimate Laws, which being 
given, all other uniformities in Nature would follow. 


II. The Ultimate Laws of Nature cannot 
possibly be less numerous than the distinguish- 
able sensations or other feelings of our nature, 
— that is, those feelings which are distinguish- 
able in kind or quality, and not merely in 
degree. 

To explain — I am conscious of a certain sensation called 
a sensation of red^ and also at times 1 am conscious 
of a sensation called a sensation of sound. Now these 
being phenomena which have a beginning, must have 
each its immediate cause, some antecedent which is 
invariably and unconditionally followed by a sensa- 
* tion of red, and some other followed similarly by a 
sensation of sound. Call the former cause A, and 
the latter B ; now sound being a sensation different 
in •kind from red, the law in virtue of which A is 
followed by a sensation of red, must always be dis- 
tinct from the law by which B is followed by the 
mental state known as a sensation, or feeling, of 
sound. The one law can never be resolved into 
the other, they must always remain distinct Ulti- 
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mate Laws ; and so of every other case of sensations 
distinct in kind, — each must have its own ultimate 
law. From this it follows that — 

# 

# 

in. The ideal limit of tlie explanation of 
natural phenomena would be to show that 
each distinguishable variety of our feelings has 
only one sort of cause. 

That is, to show that, whenever, for instance, I am con- 
scious of a red colour, that particular kind of sensa- 
tion has always the same immediate cause, or ante- 
cedent, that our A is the same in every instance ; 
and so of each distinct sensation. 


IV. In what cases, then, has Science bedu 
most successful in explaining phenomena, — 
that is, in showing that supposed Ultimate 
Laws are really derivative 1 

Chiefly in the case of motion, for these reasons : — (1.) 
That phenomenon is always the same to our sensa- 
tions in every respect, except as regards degree (fof* 
in the case where there is the greatest semblance of 
difference, motion in a straight line and curvilinear 
motion, the latter is only motion continually chang- 
ing its direction) ; and (2.) it is a phenomenon which 
has an immense plurality of remote causes, — me- 
chanical force, chemical, vital, electrical action, &c. 

\ Now there is no absurdity in supposing that in 
every case motion may have the same immadiatQ 
cause, or antecedent ; and if such bo the case, we 
may expect to bring the cases of motion produ/iadr^ 

K 
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by some of these remote causes, under the same 
principle which operates when others of these re- 
mote causes give rise to motion. Accordingly the 
greatest achievements of science have consisted in 
doing this, as when the law of the fall of heavy 
bodies to the earth was found to come under the 
principle of gravitation, when magnetic movements 
were resolved into those produced by voltaic cur- 
rents, &c. 


CHAPTER XIY.— {continued). 

On Hypotheses. 

I. A Hypothesis is any supposition which we 
make, with avowedly insufEcient evidence, in 
order to endeavour to deduce from it conclu- 
sions in accordance with facts which are Icnown 
to be real. 

« 

II. TJi,e purpose for which Hypotheses are 
framed Js either : — 

1. The discovery by anticipation of a law of nature, — 
the hope being that the hypothesis is/ a correct 
statement of the real law. Now the bnly way to 
assure ourselves of this is to make inferences from 
the hypothesis, and by comparison of the results 
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with actual facts to prove or disprove our supposi- 
tion. It is for this reason that Mill lays down that 
a legitimate** or ^genuinely sdentifie hypothesis** 
must be a verifiable hypothesis, — one, .in its own 
nature, capable of being proved or disproved, — one 
destined not always to remain a hypothesis, but 
either be converted into a proved law of nature or 
abandoned as an error. 

2. To fulfill certain svhordinate but indispensable func- 
tions, — chiefly (a) to suggest new lines of investiga- 
tion, and (p) to enable us to link together and form 
and retain a clear conception of facts already known. 

It is not meant that any hypothesis, perhaps, is framed 
for either purpose exclusively, but that in most one 
or the other predominates. Many suppositions 
which can never perhaps be proved or disproved, as 
the atomic theory and the electrical theory of jnag- 
netism, have been in the highest degree serviceable 
as furnishing suggestions, and a clear order for the 
facts known. 


III. There are two classes of Hypotheses : — 

In tho first tho cause (if it be a case of causa- 
tion) is real, but tho law of its action is as- 
sumed ; in the second we assume a cause wdiich 
is supposed to act according to known laws. 

1 . Hypotheses of the first class— forms of r — 

Where, in a case of causation, we assume a law for a 
Inown actual cause, — i.e., a cause not merely exist- 
ing in nature somewhere, but known to have some 
actual influence on the given efifect ; or at k.hyc to 
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bo one of a limited number, some of which are 
known to have such influence. 

{h.) Where the hypothesis relates not to causation at all, 
but to the law of correspondence between facts 
* which accompany each other in their variations. 

For example, the hypotheses as to the law of the 
variation of the inclination of the refracted ray as 
’ the incident ray varies its angle of incidence, before 
the true law was known. 

(c.) Hypothetical descriptions — that is, all suppositional 
modes of merely describing phenomena. 

Thus, when we speak of “ sun-rising,” “ setting,” 
&c., these are merely suppositional modes of de- 
scribing the phenomena visible. “ It is as if so and 
so were the case ” is the formula, and all that is 
necessary in any particular case is that this state- 
^ ment should be true. 

In all these cases, verification is proof ; the hypothesis 
may be received as true, merely because it explains 
the phenomena,*sincG any hypothesis different from 
the true must lead to false results. 

2. Hypotheses of the second class include those 
in which we assume a cause of whose connexion 
Avith the given effect we are not certain, or even, 
l)crhaps, of its actual existence in Nature at all. 

In such cases we cannot have the assurance that a false 
law cannot lead to true results. 

IV. Conditions under which a hypothesis 
may be received as true 

1. We may dismiss those of the second class by remark- 
^ - ing that the condition in them is that they should 
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be reducible to the first. It is indispensable that 
the actual existence of the assumed cause, and its 
connexion with the eflFect, should be capable of being 
proved, and by evidence other than that of the facts 
which it is adduced to explain, • Such a cause was 
what Newton meant by a vera causa. We say other 
and independent evidence, because a hypothesis of 
this class cannot bo received as true merely because 
it explains all the known phenomena, for where we 
are at liberty to feign a cause, there is hardly any 
limit to the possible suppositions which will do this. 
Dr Whewell is wrong in laying down that such a 
• hypothesis is to be received as true merely because 
it explains the phenomena already known, or even 
because its anticipations turn out to correspond 
with fact. 

2. Of a hypothesis of first-class the conditions are 

(a.) It must lead deductively to true results. 

{b.) The case must be such that a false law can- 
not possibly give the true results. 

Both of these are included in this one canon — 
that the final step, the verification, shall amount to, 
and fulfil the conditions of, a rigid Induction. 

Such an Induction falls into the formula of the 
Method of Difference. 

V. Subordinate functions of hypotheses' 

It must not be assumed from what has been said that it 
is never allowable to imagine a cause ;*all that has 
been laid down is that such a supposition must not 
^ be received as true, merely because it explains the 
phenomena. The subordinate functions, — that of 
suggesting new lines of inquiry, and of affording a 
clear and connected view of known facts, an() wlxidll 
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are absolutely indispensable, are often as effectually 
fulfilled as by hypotheses which we put forth as de- 
monstriibly representing the true law or fact. 

Yl Some inquiries which deal with foregone 
collocations of causes are not hypothetical but 
inductive. 


There is a groat difference between inventing laws of 
nature to account for phenomena and merely endea- 
vouring to conjecture what collocation now gone by 
may, in conformity with known laws, have given 
rise to facts now in existence. The latter is the 
strictly legitimate operation of inferring from an 
observed effect the existence in time past of causes 
similar to those by which we know the effect always 
^ now to be produced. 

Thus, we have before us a certain effect, say the 
arrangement of certain geological strata ; we know 
what causes and collocations would produce such an 
arrangement now, and from this we endeavour to 
infer what causes and collocations might have really 
formerly produced the effect in question. 


CHAPTER XV. 

« 

On Proqeessive Effects. 

/ 

I. A Progressive Effect is a comploS: effect, 
arising from the operation of one cause, by the 
contanual addition of an effect to itself. 
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Thus, the fall of heavy bodies to the earth, sixteen feet 
in first second, forty-eight in second, and so, from 
action of one cause, gravity; continuous rusting 
of iron exposed to moist air, are progressive 
efFecte. • 


II. There is an obvious distinction between 
tempm'anj oxA permanent effects. 

Temporary, like a flash of lightning or ex- 
plosion of gunpowder ; permanent, those effects 
which remain unless some cause interfere to 
alter or destroy them. 

Now, an agent or cause producing a permanent eflect 
may, instead of being merely temporary, be -ftself 
permanent. In this case whatever effect has been 
produced up to a given time would subsist perma- 
nently (absence of altering causes being supposed), 
even if the cause were then to perish. Since, how- 
ever, the cause does not perish, being permanent, but 
continues to exist and operate, it continues to pro- 
duce more and more of the effect, and thus we get a 
^progressive effectf from the accumulating iiilluence of 
a single permanent cause. 

•• 

III. This peculiar case is evidently only a 

case of the composition of causes,— the cause 

being here compounded with itself. 

!•* 

IV. There are two cases or kinds of Progres- 
sive Effects : — 
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1. When the cause though constantlj' acting 

is not variable. 

2. When the constantly-acting cause itself 
* varies. 

In the second case, where the cause itself is variable, it 
is clear that it may be regularly or irregularly so 
and if the former, it may be simply progressive or 
pass through a cycle of changes. In such cases tht) 
cHect is progressive, as in the former case, but nob 
regularly iirogrcssive ; the quantities added to the 
effect in equal times are not equal. 

V. How Progressive Effects are logically in- 
vestigated. 

%Wo have already seen that cases of composition of causes 
can seldom satisfactorily be investigated, except by 
the , Deductive Method ; and this is pre-eminently 
true in the case of Progressive Effects, since the 
continuance of the cause influences the effect only 
by adding to its quantity ; and since this addition 
takes place in accordance with a fixed law, the result 
can be computed mathematically, — the most com- 
plete example of the Deductive Method. 

VT. Most uniformities of succession, which 
are not cases of causation {i.c., a series of two or 
more terrfls in which each term is not caused By 

its predecessor) are cases of Progressive Effects. 

•- 

In all cases of Progressive Effects there will evidently be 
a uniformity of succession between any stage of the 
effect and the next succeeding; thus, the second 
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particle of rust on iron succeeds the first, the third 
the second, and so on. And, generally, whenever 
we find any phenomena going through a regular 
process of variation, we do not presume* that any 
term of the series is the effect of its prcdecSssor, 
but rather that the entire series originates from the 
continued action of some permanent cause, — that, 
in a word, it is a Progressive Effect, 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Empirical Laws. 


I. An Empirical Law is an observed uni- 
fonnity, presumed to be resolvable into simpler 
laws, but not yet resolved into them ; or it is 
a law whose why has not been ascertained. 


The distinction between Ultimate and Derivative Laws 
has been already explained. Empirical Laws bek)ng 
to the class of Derivative Laws, and constitute that 
section of them which has not been resolved into 
any simpler laws ; thus — • 


Derivative 

Laws. 


Resolved. 

Not resolved. ^ 


Known to be cases of 
causation. 

Not known to be cases 
of causation. ‘ 
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We have thus two kinds or classes of Empirical Laws, 
and although all unresolved Derivative Tjaws may 
be termed Empirical, yet the designation, in its 
otricteat senate belongs to those not known to be cases 
* of causation. For example, — ^let the Derivative Law 
assert that A is followed by a / if it belong to first 
class of Empirical Laws,>we should know that A is 
the cause of a (but not why it is the cause); in 
the second class we should not know even that 
much. 


II. Derivative Laws mostly depend upon 
collocations, 

»Since, when a Derivative Law is resolved it is usually 
found to be derived or to result from two or more 
simpler laws, it is evident that the fulfilment of the 
Derivative Tjaw not only depends upon the existence 
of the simpler laws, but also upon their existence 
together, so as to intermix their effects. That is, 
the simpler agencies must be collocated, or arranged, 
in a particular manner. 

III. Collocations of causes cannot be ro- 
duped to any law. 

Wo cannot, in general, lay down any fixed principles 
applicable to the mode of arrangement or distribu- 
tion of natural agencies. 


IV. From this it arises that Empirical Laws 
cannot be relied oh beyond the limits of actual 
experience. 
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This property is highly characteristic of Empirical 
Laws. 

A Derivative Law which is resolvable wholly into a 
single more general law will be as universally true as 
that one law ; but when it depends upon several 
such laws, we have seen that those laws must co-oxist 
in a certain manner, or the Derivative Law will not 
bo fulfilled. Now it is the very nature of a Deriva- 
tive Law which has not been resolved, that we do 
not know whether it results from one law, or more 
than one ; and if the latter, what collocations are 
necessary. Hence, we cannot be sure that the un- 
resolved law will be found true, beyond the limits 
within which it has actually been found true, and 
where the necessary conditions are known to prevail. 

V. Generalisations which rest solely on tl>e 
Method of Agi'cement can only bo received as 
Empirical Laws. 

As already explained, we can never jirove cansaiion by 
this method ; all that it proves is, that two •pheno- 
mena {A and a) are found together y — an Empirical 
Law ; we can never be sure that some unknown 
antecedent {E) is not either the cause of both 
phenomena, or causes one (a) while having been in 
our experience invariably conjoined with the ot&er 
(A.) 

Thus, suppose we have two phenomena, — redness of sky 
in the morning (A), and a fall of rain (a), these 
phenomena may be related in the following ways : — 

A—a ' Sd being real cause of a. 

f A and a both produced by spine unknown 
( cause, B, 

A ( Some unknown cause, By produces a, and 

B^a \ has been always conjoined with A. ^ 
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We may, however, add that in proportion as we have 
reason to suspect that the Empirical Law does not 
depend upon collocations, so may we rely more con- 
•fidently upon it, in extending it to new cases. And 
also the more general an Empirical Law is, so is it 
the more certain. 

* 

VI. Signs by which an unresolved law may 
bo presumed to be derivative and not ulti- 
mate. 

1. Indications of any intermediate link between 

the antecedent and consequent. 

If the effect is of such a kind that we see that it 
is probable that the obvious cause is not the 
immediate cause, we may infer that the law 
which connects such an effect with its obvious 
cause is resolvable. 

2. Complexity of the antecedent. 

In such a case we may infer that more than one 
of the elements which constitute the antecedent 
are concerned in producing the effect ; and that 
therefore such effect is produced by conjunc- 
tion of causes, and the law of its production is 
therefore resolvable into the simpler laws of 
the causes which concur in generating it. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Elimination of Chance. 

I. Proof of Empirical Laws depends partly 
on Theory of Chance. 

The method of agreement se can only show that two 
phenomena are conjoined; and owing to plurality of 
causes, it does not prove that these conjunctions are 
anything more than mere unconnected coincidences, 
until the process for tlie elimination of chance has 
been applied. 

As an example of a circumstance which is always coin- 
cident with phenomena on the earth's surface, and 
yet has nothing to do with many of these, — take 
gravity, or the magnetic influence of the earth. 


II. Definition of Chance. 

Chaiico only applies to conjunctions (go- 
quences or co-existences) of phenomena ; and 
conjunctions of phenomena aro said to happen 
casually or by chance, when those phenomena 
are in no^ way related through causation. 

No phenomenon, or event, can properly be said to be 
jnoduced by chance, — ».r., immediately produced.^ 
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Given the cause or combination of antecedents, and 
the effect necessarily follows. But when an event 
is said to be produced by chance, what is really 
meant is, that the conjunction of antecedents or 
conditions upon which that phenomenon followed, 
happened without any causal connexion between 
them. 

Take this case, — ^the particular position of Jones in a 
battle, and the particular path of a bullet in that 
battle, killing Jones by shooting him through the 
heart. Now Jones’ death was an effect necessarily 
consequent upon his heart being in the path of the 
bullet : so far the effect followed its cause without 
auy question of chance : but the conjunction of 
Jones’ particular position and the particular path 
of the ball might be wholly casual. 

The Elimination of Chance is applied in two dis- 
tinct cases : — 

1. In tho case of conjunctions of phenomena (as just 

explained). 

2. In the case of a constant cause associated with casual 

causes; and this again presents two cases, as we 
shall see. 

III. Application of this process to conjunc- 
tions of phenomena. 

«■ 

The question wo have to solve is, — After how many and 
what sort of instances may it be concluded that 
an observed coincidence (conjunction)15etween two 
phenomena is* not the effect of chance ? 

Tins question is answered through another, — Do the 
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coincidences occur more (or less) frequently than 
chance will account for 1 Are the two phenomena 
more or less frequently conjoined than would occur 
on the supposition that no connexion exists between 
them? 


No general answer can be given to this inquiry ; 
.'ll! we can do here is to point out the principle upon 
which Toe must proceed in eliminating Chance m 
cases of conjunctions of phenomena : — 

We consider first the absolute frequency of each 
phenomenon itself ; and then how great frequency 
of conjunction must therefore be expected without 
supposing any connexion (either of tendency to 
cause or of tendency to prevent the one or the 
other) between them. If wo actually find t|^ern 
conjoined more frequently than this, we may (with 
certain precautions which we will pass over for the 
present) infer that there is some connexion ; if less 
often, that there is some repugnance. 

Thus, suppose we are considering whether there is any 
connexion between a red sky and rain, we should 
first determine the absolute frequency of each 
phenomenon. Suppose we find that a red sky 
occurs one day in three, and rain one day in two, 
in every six days there would be a casual con- 
junction between them, and half the number of red 
skies would bo in that way associated with rain. 
This, then, is the frequency of conjunction due to 
chance, with which we have to compare the observed 
frequency of conjunction. 

IV. Application of the process in the case , 
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of a constant cause associated with casual 
causes. 

As an example of this case, — the position of the sun 

« is the constant (!<?., for a few days) cause of the 
temperature of any given day, but with the effect 
of this are blended the effects of many casual 
causes — wind, clouds, &c. 

There are two cases of this combination : — 

1. Where the effect of the constant cause forms so 

great and conspicuous a part of the total result 
that its existence as a cause could never be a 
matter of uncertainty. 

Hero the elimination of chance determines how much 
^ of the total effect is duo to the constant and casual 
causes respectively. 

2. Where the effect of the constant cause is so small 

compared with that of the changeable or casual 
causes, that its very existence as a cause may be 
unknown. 

Here the process actually determines the existence of 
the constant cause as a cause. 

(iise 1. Where effect of constant cause is large 
compared with total effects of casual causes, 

SupposQ a chemist to weigh repeatedly the same body, 
the actual result which he obtains in any one ex- 
periment is mainly determined by the true weight of 
the body (this is the conspicuous constaEf^ cause A); 
but, besides this, the result would be modified in 
each case by casual causes, — sources of error, — 
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draughts, imperfections of the balance, &c., which 
would vary in each experiment. Now if 
(a.) We could completely isolate the constant cause A 
in this case remove all sources oft error), wo 
could, of course, directly determine the part of any 
given effect due to it ; but if not, 

(A) We must apply the process of eliminating the effects 
of the casual causes in the following manner : — 

'We make as many trials as possible, A being 
preserved invariable ; the results of these different 
trials will naturally differ, but (if, as we here assume, 
the casual causes in the long run tend os much for 
as against the constant cause) in such a manner as 
to oscillate about a certain point, sometimes being 
greater, sometimes less. If so, we may conclude 
that that mean or average result is the part due t(» 
our constant cause A ; the variable remainder b^iig 
the effect of the casual causes. 

The test of the sufficieyicy of this Induction is, that 
any increase in the number of trials does not 
materially alter the average. 

Case 2. Where the elfect of the constant cause is 
comparatively inconspicuous — in such a case we may 
discover a residual phenonnena constant cause) 
by the elimination of chance. , 

This is merely a particular case of the process just de- 
scribed, but hero the very existence of the constant 
cahse is determined by the same meth<fd which, in 
the previous case, served to ascertain the quantity 
of its effect. 

This cade of Induction may be characterised thus : — A 
given effect is known to be chiefly, and not known 
not to be wholly, determined by casual cauH^s, If, 
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indeed, it be wholly so produced, then the average 
of the effect will be zero, the effects of the casual 
causes cancelling each other. If, however, the 
average be not zero, but some positive quantity, 
about which the total effect oscillates equally, — 
sometimes above, sometimes below, — we may con- 
elude that this quantity Is the effect of some con- 
stant cause, which cause wc may set about detect- 
ting. 

Thus, a slightly loaded die may be detected in 
this way ; the loading is a slight permanent cause, 
mixed with casual causes. If the die were fair, in 
a large number of trials we should get about the 
same number for each face, but if there is a steady 
preponderance in any particular number, we may be 
sure that the die is proportionally loaded. 

Wo know, if we make a vzry large number of throws 
with a fair die, that each of the six faces of the 
die will come uppermost about the same number 
of times ; but if we make only a limited number of 
trials, there may be considerable deviation from this 
average ; for instance, in four trials, the six may come 
up twice or even three times. In like manner, in 
reference to the coincidences of phenomena which 
we are now discussing, besides the question. 

What is the number of coincidences which on an average 
^ of a great number of trials (or in the long run) may 
be expected to arise from chance alone 1 which has 
been considered in this chapter, there is another : — 
Of wBat extent of deviation from that average is the 
occurrence credible from chance alone in some 
limited number of instances? This question is 
answered by the doctrine of Calculati(5fi of Chances, 
which is next*considercd. (See Chap. XVIIL, Sub- 
division V.) 
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CHAPTER XVIII.' 

Calculation op Chances ; ob, Theory op 
Probability. 

I. The probability of a given event to any 
one is the degree of expectation of its occur- 
rence which he is warranted in entertaining by 
present evidence. 

It is very necessary to remember that the probability of 
an event is not a quality of the event itself, but 
merely a name for the degree of ground which some 
individual has for expecting its occurrence. Every 
event is in itself certain to occur or not to occur, 
and if we were omniscient, there would be no such 
thing as probability. 

There are two forms of Probability : — 

1. Simple probability without specific knowledge {i,e,j of 

the comparative frequency with which the difterent 
possible events in fact occur). 

2. Probability based more or less upon such specifio 

knowledge. * 

II. The first form of Probability is charac- 
terised thus, — “ Out of several OYonts we must 
know that some one will certainly happejij and * 
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one only ; and we must not know, nor have 
any reason to expect, that it will be one of 
these rather than another.” 

t 

Suppose we are required to take one ball from a box, of 
which we only know that it contains black, white, 
and red balls, and none of any other colour. Here 
wo know that either a white, or black, or red ball 
will be drawn, but we have no reason for expecting 
one rather than the other. In such a case, the 
drawing of any particular colour, is equally probable 
to us, and it will be indifferent upon which we stake ; 
while, if we stake agavant any colour, the odds are 
two to one against us. This is an example of the 
first kind of probability ; but if we have some spe- 
cific knowledge of the actual frequency with which 
white, black, and red balls were drawn, if, for in- 
stance, several trials had previously been made, or 
if we knew that there were more black than white 
or red balls, it would become a case of the second 
kind, — ^that is, we should have some reason to expect 
one event rather than the other. 

The basis of this first kind of probability is clearly the 
general and axiomatic principle, that out of the pos- 
sible cases there must be a majority against each, 
• except one at most ; and since we cannot presume 
any one to be in this position, we have no ground 
for electing one rather than another. This principle 
being universal, there is, in our reasoning, no refer- 
ence to specific knowledg0,~knowledge special to the 
particular case. 

Although the first kind of Probability is intSrosting as a 
mathematical study, yet the practical probability 
with which Logic and non-mathematical sciences are 
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concerned belongs almost exclusively to the second 
kind, and this for two reasons, — (1.) because, as re- 
gards the first kind, in practical questions it is 
usually impossible to make out the list of events 
which are possible ; and (2.) because it is v^y rare 
that we cannot obtain some specific knowledge whicli 
will immensely aid us in our calculation. 

HI. In the second kind, therefore, with 
which we are here concerned, our conclusions 
respecting tho probability of a particular fact 
rest upon more or less knowledge of the pro- 
portion between tho cases in which it occurs 
and in which it does not occur; this know- 
ledge being either derived from specific .ex- 
periment, or by reasoning upon tho causes in 
oj)cration which tend to produce, compared 
M’ith those which tend to prevent, the fact in'^ 
question. 

The basis then of our estimate of this kind of probability 
is either an Induction or a Deduction, and it is very 
necessary to notice that it is not unimportant 
which. If on trial we find that we draw one T)lack 
ball on an average to every nine white ones, tho con- 
clusion that an event occurs once in ten times is as 
much an induction as that the eveift occurs uni- 
formly. Hut when we arrive at a conclusion in this 
}vay by simply counting instances in actual experi- 
ence, we only get an empirical law, we know 
nothing of the “ why” Sut if wo know the causes 
which operate for or against, we can deduce the pro-^ 
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bability in a much more certain manner. Indeed, 
it is really by a Deduction that we infer that from 
' an urn containing ten black and ninety white balls 
we^may nine times as much expect to draw a white 
* ball as a black, because we consider that the hand 
may alight in nine places and find a white, and in 
only one and find a black. So a betting man does 
not rest content with the results of actual trials of 
the horses, but examines the animals separately, to 
get as much as possible at the causes of superior 
speed. Tliis, too, is the reason why the first occur- 
rence of an event, about the possibility of which 
there might be a doubt, adds so much more to its 
probability that any subsequent happening of it 
does, because we are thereby assured that causes 
really exist adequate to produce it, which till it 
^ actually occurred we might not be certain of. 

Still, however, as a matter of fact, in most cases 
in which the estimation of chances is applied to 
practical uses on a large scale, the data are drawn 
not from knowledge of the causes, but from direct 
experience of the relative frequency of events of the 
different kinds. The chances of life) of recovery 
from disease, of accident, shipwreck, &c., are drawn 
from registers of the actual occurrence of those 
phenomena, — z.«., from tha observed frequency not 
* of the causes but of the effects themselves. 


IV. Thpory of probability which relates to 
the cause of a given event (effect). 

The question is — Which of several causes is 
most likely to have produced a given effect ? 

A7}^.er , — Given an effect to be^accounted for, and there 
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being several causes which might have produced it, 
but of the presence of which in the particular case 
nothing is known ; the probability that the event 
was produced by a given one of these causes is as 
the antecedent probability of the existence (d that 
cause, multiplied by the probability that that cauaei 
if it existed, would have produced that effect. 

* 

V. Giron the average number of coinci- 
dences to bo looked for between two uncon- 
nected phonomofia, — What are the chances 
of any given deviation from that average '{ 
(See end of last chapter.) 

We observed a certain number or succession of coin- 
cidences between A and B; if ^4 and B are merely 
coincident by chance, we know how many such coin- 
cidences ought to be expected ; the question then 
follows, what are the chances that the observed coin- 
cidences between A and B are merely casual ? If 
not casual, they must be the result of some law. 

To answer this we compare the two probabilities : — (1.) 
the probability that the coincidences are due to 
chance, and (2.) the probability they are due to 
some law. 

As to (1.), if the known probability of a single coinci- 
dence be ~ the probability that the same coinci- 
dence will occur n times in succession k 

As to (2.), the probability that the coincidences are duo 
to some law, admits of more or less exact estima- 
tion according to circumstances : — 

(a.) Wo may know what the cause of the conjunc- ^ 
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tion must be if a cause exist at all, and we 
may be able to estimate the probability of its 
presence. 

fi.) But if we do not know any known cause which 
would account for it, it is clear we cannot 
estimate the probability of the presence of 
an entirely unknown thing, and we are driven 
to the result of the first question, — are the 
conjunctions so successive or numerous that 
their being produced by chance would be a 
very uncommon thing ? If so, since it is not 
a very uncommon thing to discover a new 
cause in nature, we may conclude that such 
does here operate in causing the conjunc- 
tions, and may lay down provisionally an 
empirical law. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Extension of Derivative Laws to Adjacent 
Oases. 


I. Derivative Laws are less general and less 
certain than the Ultimate Laws into which 
they are resolvable, or presumed to be resolv- 
able, for t^vo classes of reasons : — 


(1.) They very often depend upon collocations (co-exist- 
ence in a particular manner) of causes for which 
there is no law. * 

(2.) They are more apt to be counteracted ; and for one 
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phenomenon to be produced independently of the 
other. 

This has already been explained of the different forms 
of derivative laws (see page 140), and we only 
remark again here, that every derivative law ^hich 
is resolvable into or derived from two or more 
simpler laws, will only be fulfilled where the two 
simpler laws are found together, — i^e,, its fulfil- 
ment depends upon collocations. Thus the rise of 
mercury in the Torricellian tube is a derivative 
law, resolvable into two simpler laws, gravity and 
equal transmission of liquid pressure. Now if 
these two laws do not act together (as when the 
Torricellian experiment is made in a vacuum), the 
derivative law (that the mercury will rise) is no 
longer fulfilled. So also the immense majority of 
derivative laws depend partly upon collocations. ^ 

Again, when we have two effects conjoined, arising from 
the same cause, say a and h from the cause c, it 
may happen that either a or 6 may be produced 
alone by some other cause than c, and then in that 
case a and b will not be found together, and the 
law which asserts that a and b are always conjoined 
will fail. 

II, From all this it follows that Derivative 
Laws (and especially unresolved Derivative 
Laws) must only be extended to cases adjacent 
contiguous or similar) in Time, Place, and 
Circumstances. 

1. As regards Time, take the derivative law that day and 
night succeed each other. 

Now we extend this law with confidence to cases 
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adjacent in time, — we expect that day and night 
will succeed each other for some time to come. lu 
this case we know the causes, — ^the derivative law 
has been resolved, — they are the opaque earth 
rotating upon an axis, lying in a certain direction, 
and the sun shining. Now, as long as these causes 
exist, and are not counteracted, the derivative law 
will not fail ; but Ave know by observation that 
these phenomena have continued unaltered for at 
least live thousand yejirs, and, therefore, during 
that time no counteracting cause has diminished 
them in any appreciable degree. And it is opposed 
to all experience that such a cause should start into 
immensity in a single day, or in a short time. 

If we did not know the causes of day and night, we 
could still draw a similar conclusion with less ex- 
tension as to the future. W e should know at least 
that the phenomena had been for five thousand 
years conjoined, and we might therefore infer that 
the causes had not been counteracted during that 
period, when the same conclusions would follow as 
in preceding cjise. But still we could not be 
assured that if we did know the causes we could 
not predict their destruction from agencies actually 
in existence. Thus, a clock has been made to go 
for years without interference ; a savage wholly 

' ignorant of its mechanism, seeing it going on 
steadily day after day,* might easily imagine its 
movement perpetual, but a person who knows the 
causes, knows that it contains within itself the 
causes of its own cessation. 

In either case the argument becomes weaker in propor- 
tion as wo extend the period which our prediction 
covers. • 


2^^ regards Place, it might seem that an empirical 


i 
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law could not even be extended to adjacent cases, 
for the existence of a cause in any one place is no 
guarantee of its existence in any other place. 
When, therefore, we extend such a law .to cases 
beyond the limits of place in which it has Seen 
observed, such cjases must be presumably within 
the indueiice of the same individual agents. 


CHAPTEll XX. 

On Analogy. 

QIt is very necessary to clearly understand and 
keep in view the different senses in which the term 

Analogy ” may be used in different cases. 

The general formula of inference from experience 
may be given thus : — 

A certain object (or set of objects) A, having a certain 
property (or set of properties) x, have also a certain 
property m; 

Another object B, resembles A in possessing x ; 

B also resembles A in possessing m. 

If for A we substitute certain animals,” for x “ split 
hoofs,” for m “ rumination,” and for B “ some par- 
ticular animal,” the form o{ the argument will be 
seen. 
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Now, this general formula includes several par- 
ticular forms of reasoning : — 

• 1. Analogy in the strict sense. 

2. Example. 

3. Imperfect Induction. 

4. Perfect Induction. 

1. Analogy in tho strict sense, or resemblance of rela- 

tions. 

2. Example . — The characteristic of this is, that between 

X (the properties which constitute the resemblance 
between A and if), and m (the property inferred to 
exist in />'), no connexion whatever is known, nor 
are they known to be not connected. 

Thus, let A be “ the earth ar spherical shape, 
rotation on axis and atmosphere ; m being inhabited, 
and B Venus, then the argument of Example stands 
thus ; — 

The earth possesses spherical shape, &c., and is 
also inhabited. 

Venus resembles the earth in possessing the for- 
mer set of properties. 

Venus is inhabited. 

Now, in this case, no connexion whatever is known to 
exist between the properties which form the resem- 
bfhnce and tho inferred property, “ being inhabited,’* 
and we do not know that they are unconnected with 
it. This form, therefore, is the argument from 
simple or mere resemblance. 

3. In Imperfect Inductions some connexion is shown 
^ between the resembling properties and the inferred 
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property, short of the former being a mark of the 
latter. 

4. In Perfect Inductions we show, by a due comparison 
of instances, that .r is a mark of m, that the proper- 
ties which constitute the resemblance are invaifably 
accompanied by the inferred property. This consti- 
tutes the distinction between Analogy^* and Perfect 
Induction. 

Mill does not make use of the term ExampUf but, 
after discussing Analogy Proper ho goes on to 
consider what is here called Example^* under the 
general head of Analogy ; and this plan we shall fol- 
low here to avoid deviating from his phrase- 
ology.J 

I. Analogy in the strict sense. ^ 

Here the two resembling things (our A and B) are rela- 
tions, as we might say, the relation between a despot 
and his people resembles the relation between a 
father and his family. 

The condition of the validity of this form of argument is 
this, — that the two relations should really resemble 
each other in that particular fact or circumstance 
upon which the inferred property dex)cnds. 

** 

II, Analogy in general. 

The argument from Analogy amounts to this,— a pro- 
perty, m, known to belong to A, is more likely to 
belong to B, if B agrees with A in some of its pro- 
perties (though we know no connexion between m 
and any of these properties); than if no resemblance 
whatever could be traced between B and A, 
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Jt is requisite to an analogical argument of this kind — 
that the property, m (being inhabited), shall not be 
known to bo connected with any of the common 
properties of A and B (the earth and Venus) ; and, 
'secondly, m must not be known to be unconnected 
with any of these common properties, or such clearly 
count for nothing in the argument. 

Every additional resemblance (in points not known to be 
unconnected with m) between A and By so far 
favours the conclusion that B possesses m like A. 

Every additional dissimilarity^ in like manner, between 
A and B weakens by so much the conclusion. 

The mine of an analogical argument^ then, de- 
pends upon three things : — 

1. The amount of ascertained resemblance between 

A and B, 

2. The amount of ascertained dissimilarity between 

them. 

3. The amount of unascertained properties in A 

and B. 

Such an argument may^ therefore^ come very near 
to a valid Induction^ if— 

1. The resemblance is very great. 

2. TJie dissimilarity very small. 

3. Our knowledge of the subject-matter tolerably ex- 

tensive. 

Suggestive use of Analogy — 

In this respect analogical considerations have often the 
greatest scientific value ; there is no Analogy, how- 
ever faint, which may not be of great importance in 
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suggesting experiments or observations which may 
lead to more positive conclusions. 


QIIL Imperfect Inductions. 

Here we show that fiome connexion, short of actual 
causation (which would be a Perfect Induction) 
exists between the properties which constitute the 
resemblance and the inferred property, m. We may 
show that the former is an important part of tho 
cause of the latter, or that it has a tendency to pre- 
vent the existence or ellects of counteracting causes 
&c. &C.3 


CHAPTEll XXL 

Evidence of the Law of Causation. 

I. The Inductive Methods presuppose the uni- 
versality of the Law of Causation ; if we bolievo 
that any phenomenon can start into being with- 
out a cause, tho conclusion from aay one of 
them fails at once. 

Since, then, this great law lies at the bottom of our In- 
ductive inferences, upon what evidence is it itself 
based ? 
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11. Answer of the Intuitive School. 

They say that the truth of the law is certain because the 
4 iind cannot help believing it; it is an intuitive 

* truth, acquiescence in which is necessitated by the 
laws of the thinking faculty. 

Mill replies thus : — 

In opposition to this view I must reiterate my protest 
against adducing as evidence of the truth of a fact 
of external nature any necessity the human mind 
may be supposed to be under of believing such fact. 
It has already been shown (page 77, &c.) that such 
conceivability or inconceivability of anything de- 
pends mainly upon the mental history of the person 
making the attempt. Moreover, in this case, the 
statement is not true ; there is no difficulty in con- 
ceiving that phenomena may start into being with- 
out a cause, for many philosophers believe that the 
impulses of the will are of this character, and the 
ancients recognised “chance** and “spontaneity” 
amongst natural agencies. 


HI. The Law of Causation is really proved 
by» an Induction per enumerationem sim- 
plicem. 

As men recognised one instance of causation after 
another, they would first suspect that many effects 
have a cause ; as experience widened, that most 
events have ; and finally, as an immense number of 
experiences accumulated, without any certain ex- 
ception, they would believe that the law was uni- 
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versal, perhaps really before, in logical strictness, 
they were warranted in so doing. 


IV. Under what conditions Induction^ 
cnimet'aiionem simplicem, is a valid process. 

We have already laid down that this method is valid, 
precisely in proportimi to our assurance that if an 
exception ever did occur we should know of it. In other 
words, 

Precisely as the suliject-nuitter is limited and special^ so is 
the process insufficient and delusive. 

As its sphere widens, this unscientific method becomes 
less and less liable to mislead ; and the widest truths, 
viz., the law of Causation, and the primary laws of 
number and extension, are proved by this method 
alone, nor are they susceptible of any otter 
proof. 

Induction by simple enumeration leads to Empirical 
laws ; these cannot be extended beyond adjacent 
cases, because the causes may cease to exist or be 
counteracted, or the requisite collocations may fail. 
If, however, we suppose the subject-matter of our 
law to be so widely diffused that there is no time, 
place, or set of circumstances in which it is not ful- 
filled, it is clear that the law cannot be frustrated 
by any counteracting causes except such as ndVer 
occur, and cannot depend upon any collocations ex- 
cept such as exist at all times and places. It is 
therefore an Empirical law co-extensive With human 
experience, at which point the distinction between 
Empirical laws and laws of nature vanishes, and the 
proposition takes its place amongst the highest 
order of truths accessible to science. Such is the 
Law of Causation. 


M # 
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V. The Law of Cause and Effect being thus 
certain, is able to confer the same certainty 
upon all laws which can be deduced from it. 

Ho utmost we can do in the way of proof for any law is 
to show that it is true, or the Law of Causation is 
false, — that a phenomenon has the assigned cause 
or none. The Inductive Methods are formula) of 
the modes of doing this. 


VI. Summary of proofs which we now have 
of the universal and absolute truth of the Law 
of Causation. 

1. We Jcn(yw it to be true of by far the greater number 
« of phenomena. 

2. There are none of which we know it not to bo true. 

3. Of those phenomena of which we do not positively 

know it to be true, 

(a.) One after another is constantly passing 
from this class into that of known examples 
of its truth, as they are better understood. 

(5.) And the deficiency of our positive knowledge 
with respect to these phenomena may always 
be accounted for by their rarity or obscurity. 

(c.) And finally, every such phenomenon, pro- 
duced apparently without, cause, obeys in 
some other respects known laws of nature, 
and therefore we may presume this law also. 

We may, however, add that these reasons do not hold 
for the prevalence of this law beyond the limits of 
our experience, in distant stellar worlds for example. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Coexistences independent op Causation. 

I. Properties of objects may be divided into 
two classes : — 

1. Those which are results of Causation (derivative). ^ 

2. Those which are ultimate, — which are not results 

of Causation, which are not connected with ante- 
cedent phenomena by any law. 

Thus, if we contemplate the substance “oxygen,’’ 
find it to present numerous properties ; some of 
them are manifestly derivative, depending upon 
assignable causes ; thus, its gaseous form is pro- 
bably due to latent heat ; but after subtracting all 
such, there remains a number which seem inherent 
in oxygen, which are themselves the causes of other 
properties, but are not themselves caused by any ; 
these are ultimate properties. 

It must not be supposed that we are always able to 
determine whether a given property is really ulti- 
mate or not ; very often we know positively that it 
is derivative, and in no case can we be certain that 
it is not. Still, for practical purposes/ we regard 
those properties as ultimate, which we have no 
reason to suppose derivative. 

II. The coexistences, then, with which we 
are now concerned, are the coexistences of 

* 
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those ultimate properties; A and B are found 
together, but their coexistence cannot be ac- 
counted for by Laws of Causation, — we know 
no ifeason tvhy they should, but only that they 
do coexist. 

III. Mode in which propositions assertive 
of coexistence of ultimate properties are 
proved. 

Propositions expressive of such coexistences are to be 
regarded as Emxnrical laws, and the only proof of 
which they are suscej>tible is by the Induction by 
simple enumeration. 

The reason why we are thrown back upon this method 
‘ is, because there is no general axiom bearing the 
same relation to uniformities of coexistence as the 
law of Causation bears to uniformities of succession. 
If B follows A, and we can show that A is the cause 
of B, then wo may be sure that where A is jiresent 
(counteracting causes being absent) B will also be 
found , — A will be a mark of B. But if A and B are 
found to coexist, and their coexistence cannot be 
traced to causation, we have no similar axiom to 
give us an assurance that they will be invariably 
coexistent, — ^that where A is, B also will always be 
found. The overlooking of this distinction was the 
grand error in Bacon’s system of philosophy. 

IV. Empirical Laws are stronger in propor- 
tion as they are more general. 

The condition of tfie validity of the method of Induction 
by simx>le enumeration has already been several 
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times pointed out ; as its sphere widens it becomes 
more and more trustworthy, and in the last chapter 
it has been shown that there is a point of generality 
at which Empirical laws become as certain as laws 
of Nature, — or rather there is no longer any dfetinc- 
tion between them. 

Eor (1.) if an Empirical law be really a law of Causation, 
the more general it is, the greater is proved to bo 
the space over which the necessary collocations pre- 
vail, and within which counteracting causes do not 
exist ; and (2.) even if not a result of Causation, but 
expressive of an ultimate coexistence (as we here are 
specially considering), the more general the law is, 
the greater amount of experience it is derived from, 
and the greater the •^robahility therefore that if excep- 
tiom ever occurred, we should know of them. 

Hence it requires stronger evidence to establish an^x- 
ception to a law of this kind, in proportion to its 
generality. 


CHAPTER XXIIL 

Approximate Generalisations and ProbablI: 
Evidence. 

(Aa Approximate Generalisation is one of t!ie form 
“ Most A is A.’O 


I. When a conclusion is said to rest upon 
pt'ohable evidence, the premisses from which it 
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is drawn are usually approximate generalisa- 
tions. 

As every certain inference implies that there is ground 

* for a proposition of the form “All A is so every 
similar probable inference implies that there is 
ground for an assertion of the form “ Most A is j 5; ” 
and the degree of probability in such a case will 
depend upon the proportion between the number of 
instances which agree with, and the number which 
conflict with, the generalisation. 

II. Approximate generalisations are of mucli 
less value for the purposes of Science than for 
the purposes of practical life. 

Why of inferior value in Science ? 

Uecauso, beside the inferior precision of such proposi- 
tions, and beside the inferior assurance with which 
they can be applied to particular cases, they are 
almost useless as a means of discovering ulterior 
truths by way of Deduction. In a Syllogism which 
contains an approximate generalisation as a premiss, 
we can only at the very utmost obtain another 

** approximate generalisation as a conclusion, and 
generally no conclusion at all. 

Their use in Science, then, is chiefly as sugges- 
tiofls of, and materials for, universal truths. 

Why of greater value as practical guides ? 

Because (1.) they are often our only resource ; (2.) the 
laws of phenomena, even when known, are commonly 
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too much encumbered with conditions to be adapted 
for everj-day use ; and (3.) our decision is often re- 
quired so rapidly that we are compelled to act upon 
probability, without waiting for certainty. 

The principles of Induction, therefore, applicable^o ap- 
proximate generalisations are not a less important 
subject of inquiry than the rules for arriving at 
universal truths, but they are mere corollaiies from 
these latter. 


III. There are two classes of cases where 
wo are forced to bo guided by approximate 
generalisations : — 

1. When we have nothing better; when wo have not 

been able to carry our investigations of the laws of 
the phenomena any further. • 

As an example we may give Newton^s generalisa- 
tion — Most highly refractive substances are 
combustible. 

The importance of this class is not very great. 

2. When the generalisation (Most A is B) is not the 

ultimatum of our scientific knowledge, but the 
knowledge we really possess beyond it cannot he 
conveniently brought to bear upon the particular 
case. • 

In such cases we really know what circumstances distin- 
guish those A's which possess B from those which 
do not, but we have not the time or tfueans to ex- 
amine whether such distinguishing circumstances 
exist in the present case or not. 

This is usually the case with inquiries of the kind called 
“ moral;” having for their object the prediction 
of human actions. Nearly all propositions relating 
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to these must be thrown into the form —“Moat 
persons act so and so in such and such circum- 
stances.” Not but that in general we know well 
enough upon what internal dispositions and external 
circumstances the actual result will depend, but we 
have seldom the means of knowing whether and how 
far any given individual possesses those internal 
qualities, or is under the influence of those external 
circumstances. 

We may, therefore, divide Approximate General- 
isations into two Classes : — 

1. Where they embody the total or ultimatum of our 

knowledge. 

2. Where they do not (but constitute the most available 
c form for practical guidance). 

IV. How approximate generalisations are 
proved : — 

It is necessary to consider separately the two 
forms of these laws : — 

1. Where tho^ approximate generalisation in question 
^ comprises all we know of the subject. 

We know only th.at “ Most A is B not why they 
are so ; nor in what respects those which are, differ 
fronfi those which are not. 

In this case we arrive at “ Most A is jB,” in pre- 
cisely the same manner as at “All A is B,* if the 
latter happened to be the truth in the case. 'We 
collect a number''of instances sufficient to eliminate 
chance conjunctions of the phenomena A and By 
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aud having done &o, vre compare the number of cases 
where A possesses B with the number of cases 
where it does not, and frame our conclusion accord- 

ingly. 

2. Where the approximate generalisation is not tUb ulti- 
matum of our knowledge. 

When we know not only that “ Most A is By* but 
also the causes of By or some properties by which 
the portion of A possessing B is distinguishable 
from the portion of A without B (criteria of 
B). 

In this case we have a double mode of proving 
that “ Moat Aia B;** (1.) the Birccty as in the pre- 
ceding case ; and (2.) the Deductive or Indirect,— 
examining whether the proposition can be deduced 
from the known causes or known criteria of B, 

[Example : — Suppose the proposition to be proved 
is “ Most Scotchmen can read ; ” by the direct mode 
we should examine a sufficient number of Scotch- 
men, and deduce our conclusion accordingly ; by the 
indirecty knowing that a cause of being able to 
read ” is “ being sent to schooV' and a criterion of it 
would be the actual reading of a newspaper, we 
might inquire what proportion of Scotchmen were 
sent to school, or to what extent newspapers, &g., 
were circulated amongst them.] 

It is evident that in cases of this class we may 
always substitute a universal proposition for the 
approximate, by introducing the cause or criterion 
as a qualification. Thus — “All Scotchmen, who 
have been properly taught, can road.” 

V. Precautions in arguing from approximate 
generalisations to individual cases. 
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1. As to the direct application of an approximate gene- 

ralisation to a single instance. 

Approximate generalisations, being Empirical 
l^ws, can only be relied upon as regards cases pre- 
sumably within the limits of time, place, and cir- 
cumstances of our observation. 

If the proposition “Most A is 5” has been suffi- 
ciently established as an Empirical law, we may 
conclude that any average A is B, with a probability 
propoi*tionate to the preponderance of affirmative 
over negative instances in our experience, care being 
taken that our A is a fair average instance. 

2. Application of two or more approximate generalisa- 

tions to the same case. This may occur in two 
ways 

(a.) By addition of probabilities,— the “ Self-cor- 
roborative chain ” of Bentham. The type is this — 
“ Most A is 2?,^’ “ Most C is i>,” this case is both A 
and Cf .V it is probably B, 

Thus, Most of M^s assertions are true (two in 
three); Moat of N^s assertions are true (three in 
four) ; this assertion is both Af's and — what is 

the chance that the assertion is true in which they 
both thus concur ? If we arrange twelve statements 
of each, one under the other, we shall see that they 
both together speak truth six times in twelve, and 
both false together once in twelve, — therefore, if 
they both agree in an assertion, it will bo true six 
times for once it is false, or the chances of its truth 
are^. 

(?;.) By Deduction, — Self-infirmative chain" of Ben- 
tham. The type is “ Most A is j?," “ Most C is A” 
this is a (7, •% it is probably an A, .*• it is probably 
a A 

Here the degree of probability of the inference 
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decreases at every step, and even where two proba- 
bilities only are concerned, may amount almost to 
nothing. But if the probabilities are taken fairly in 
reference to each other, we may say that.the proba- 
bility arising from the two propositions tahen in 
this way together is equal to the probability arising 
from the one abated in the ratio of that arising from 
the other. 

Thus — Most inhabitants of Stockholm are Swedes 
(eight out of nine); most Swedes have light hair 
(nine out of ten) ; .% probability that any given in- 
habitant of Stockholm is light haired is (= [J X 

The first form (a.) is exemplified when we prove a fact by 
the testimony of two or more independent wit- 
nesses ; the second (A), when we adduce the testi- 
mony of one witness that he has heard the assertion 
from another, 

VI. There are two cases in which reasonings, 
depending upon approximate generalisations, 
may bo carried as far, and are as strictly valid, 
as where based upon universals. 

This is an example of the current saying, “ An exception 
which proves the rule ; ” approximate generalisations 
are capable of being made use of in this way, beemse 
they can be turned into general propositions in form 
or in fact. 

1. First Case. When the approximate generalisations are 
of the second kind — i.e., when we are cognisant of 
the character which distinguishes the cases which 
accord with the generalisation from those which are 
exceptions to it. In such cases yve can, if we choose, 
substitute a universal proposition with a proviso, 
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for the approximate generalisation ; and however 
many steps are involved in a train of reasoning, the 
successive provisos being carried forward to the con- 
clusion will exactly indicate how far that conclusion 
may be positively relied on. 

Thus, take these approximate assertions, — “ Most 
persons possessing uncontrolled power employ it 
ill,'' and “Most absolute monarchs possess uncon- 
trolled power,” “ Most absolute monarchs employ 
their power ill we may change them respectively 
into universals thus — All persons not of unusual 
strength of mind and confirmed virtue possessing, 
&c. “ All absolute monarchs not needing the active 
support of their subjects possess, &c. ; ” “ All ab- 

solute monarchs not of unusual strength of mind, 
<kc., and not needing, &c., employ their power 
ill.” 

JSecond Case is where the inquiry relates not to the pro- 
perties of individuals, but of multitudes ; since what 
is true approximately of the individuals, is true ab- 
solutely of the mass. 

For example — “Most Englishmen are Protestants” 
is equivalent to “ The English people are a Protes- 
tant people.” 

This is chiefly exemplified in the groups of Social 
Sciences ; and hence we sec the error in the common 
opinion that speculations on Society and Govern- 
ment, as resting on apparently mere probable evi- 
dence, must be of inferior certainty and reliability. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Remaining Laws op Nature. 

We have already seen (pp. 30 and 31) that every 
Real Proposition must assert one of the following: — 

Existence^ 

Order in Time^ 

Order in Place^ 

Resemblance, 

Up to this point we have considered the Logic of 
Propositions which assert Order in Time (including 
Causation and the other forms of Sequence and Co- 
existence in Time)^ the modes in which they are 
proved, and the conditions of their validity. It now 
remains to do the same for each of the other three 
great classes into which assertions may be divided. 

•o 

I. Propositions assei*ting Simple Existence. 

a. The existence of a phenomenon is hut another 
word for its being perceived, or for the inferred 
j)0S8ibility of perceiving it by somebody or other. 

It is true that a thing is often said to exist when it is 
absent or past, and is not and cannot be perceived ; 
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but even then its existence is to us only another 
word for our conviction that we sJwuld perceive it 
upon a certain supposition, — if we were placed in 
the needful circumstances of time and place, and 
eddowed with the necessary perfection of sensory 
organs. 

Existence of anything is estahlished either — 

1. By immediate observation, when the thing is within 

the range of immediate observation ; or, 

2. By inferring its existence through marks or evidences, 

when it is beyond that range ; i.e., from other phe- 
nomena known by Induction to be connected with 
the phenomenon by way of succession or coexist- 
ence. In such cases we prove the existence of a 
thing by proving that it follows, precedes, or coexists 
with some known thing, and this last is accom- 
plished by ordinary Inductive processes. 

c. General propositions affirming Simple Exist- 
ence are sufficiently proved by a single instance. 

That “ ghosts ” or “ sea serpents exist would be posi- 
tively established if it could be shown that such 
things had even once been really seen. 

.Clt should have been remarked as regards the ordinary 
Inductive methods, proving coexistence or sequence, 
that two instances at least are necessarily required, 
though these two instances may he given by a single ex- 
periment; and it is this that is really meant when 
we speak of a single instance being, sufficient to sup- 
port such a generalisation. If we refer to the canon of 
the Method of Difference (which applies to such 
cases) we shall see that two instances are necessary, 
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— one of the presence, the other of the absence of 
the phenomenon. It is only, therefore, generalisa- 
tions asserting existence, which are really established 
by a single i7istance.J 

II. Propositions asserting liesemblanco (or 
tho contrary). 

(Resemblance and its opposite include likeness, similarly ; 
and of number or magnitude — equality, inequality, 
similarity, proportionality.) 

Resemblance between two things may be esta- 
blished in two ways : — 

1. Inmudxately — by direct comparison of the two things. 

2. Mediately — when each is compared with some third 

thing. ^ 

The comparison of two things through the inter- 
vention of some third thing, when their direct com- 
parison is not practicable, is the appropriate scien- 
tific process for ascertaining Resemblances, and is 
the sum total of what Logic has to teach on the 
subject. 

[Error of Locke and Condillac school. 

This error consisted in the view that Reasoning itself 
was nothing but the comparison of two ideas 
through the medium of a third ; and knowledge, the 
perception of the agreement or disagrsement of two 
ideas. 

This view of Reasoning and Knowledge requires 
to be restricted to our Reasonings about and our 
Knowledge of Resemblantes, and not even then is 
the comparison made between our ideas of pheno- 
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mena but between the phenomena themselves. It 
is only in mathematics that the comparison is really 
made between the ideas of things, and it is so be- 
cause our mental pictures of form, of lines, circles, 
are as much fitted for comparison as pictures 
of them upon a surface before us, — ^being perfect 
transcripts, quA form, of the realities.] 

Propositions asserting Resemblance may be 
divided into two classes : — 

1. Where the resemblance arises merely from a cause 

operating in a certain way. Thus, the angle of inci- 
dence equals the angle of reflection, asserts resem- 
blance, but it is only in consequence of being the 
very law of the cause to act in that manner. 

2. Resemblances true of all phenomena without refer- 

ence to their origin. These are the Laws of Num- 
ber and Extension, in other words of Mathematics. 

The first class of resemblances are merely part of the 
laws of the production of the phenomena, and these 
are amenable to the principles of ordinary Induc- 
tion. It is only the latter class which it is necessary 
to consider here, and we may therefore say that, of 
propositions asserting Resemhlance, the laws of Mathe- 
matics alone require a separate logical consideratim., 
A similar assertion we shall also find to bo true of 
the next class of propositions, those asserting Ordei' 
in Place; which will therefore be next dismissed, 
leaving only the Mathematical Sciences generally 
for final consideration. 

III. Propositions asserting Order in Place 
May be classed thus 

1. Those asserting Order in Place of the effects of causes, 
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are mere corollaries of the laws of the causes, and 
resolved by ordinary inductive processes. 

2. Those asserting the Order in Place or the collocation 

of the primeval causes. These assert ki each in- 
stance an ultimate fact, in which no laws dt uni- 
formities are traceable, 

3. The only remaining general propositions asserting 

Order in Place are some of the propositions of 
Geometry ; laws through which we are able, from 
the situation (Order in Place) of certain points, 
lines, or areas, to infer that of others which are con- 
nected ill some assigned manner with the former. 


THE METHODS OF THE PURE MATHEMATICAL 
SCIENCES. 


I. These are 


Science of Number, 
including 


I 


Science of Extension 
or Space, 


Arithmetic, 

Algebra, 

The Calculus, &c. 
Geometry. 


II. General remarks on the fundamental 
principles of Mathematics : — * 

1. These fundamental principles are (1) Axioms, and (2) 
Definitions so-called ; the last involving a postulate 
or implied assertion of the real existence of the 
thing corresponding to the name defined, which 

N, 
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postulate can alone form the basis or premiss of 
scientific Deduction. 

2. These fundamental principles are based upon experi- 

ence ; being, in fact, proved by an Induction ;per 
mumerationem Hinplieem, and one of such wide 
generality as to be a perfectly rigorous proof. 

3. Comparison of the ideas of things (as regards tlioir 

form) is strictly equivalent to comparison of the 
things themselves, since our mental pictures of not 
too complex forms are perfect transcripts of the 
realities. 

4. The following include the reasons why the primary 

truths of Mathematics seem to have a greater cer* 
tainty than other inductive truths 

a. Their universality, — They are true of everything, 

everywhere, and at every time. 

b. Their extreme familiarity, — The perception of their 

truth only requires the simple act of looking at 
objects in the proper position, and often only 
thinking of them in such a position. Hence 
exemplifications of their truth arc incessantly 
presented to us. 

c. The absence of any analogies to suggest a different 

law. — This is very important ; if everything in 
the universe always maintained a condition of 
absolute rest, we might find it as difficult to 
conceive the possibility* of the sun falling from 
the sky as we now have of conceiving that two 
straight lines can enclose a space. 

d. They are never^ counteracted, being independent of 

causes. 
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III. The Science of Number. 


1 . Generally. 


a. The elementary or funilamental truths of this branch 
of Mathematics arc : — 


1. Two axioms — ] 


2. Definitions — 


i 

t 


Things equal to the same arc 
equal to one another. 

If equals be added to equals 
the sums are equal. 

Of the various numbers, &c., 
explaining a name and as- 
serting a fact. 


The other axioms may be deduced from these two. 


b. Every name of a number (one, two, three, &c.) dmcies 

physical phenomena, and connotes a physical pro- 
perty of those phenomena, and that is the charac- 
teristic manner in which the agglomeration or whole 
is made up and may be separated into its parts ; 
in other words, the manner in which objects must be 
put together to form that number. Thus the name 
two connotes an impression on the senses similar 
to that made by • . ; “ three” by . . . or and 
so on ; the higher the number the more the ways in 
which it may be made up. • 

c. jill tlie theorems of the Science of Number assert the 

identity of different modes of formation. They assert 
that some mode of formation from a;,* and some 
mode of formation from a given function of x, pro- 
duce the same result. 

d. The general problem of the Science of Number is — Given 

a function, what function is*it of some other func- 
tion ? F ( b 3 a^) being a certain function of a given 
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number (a), what function will F be of any function 
of that given number (a) 1 

(A function of x being any expression which con- 

tt^ns X.) 

2 . Arithmetic, 

a. Every arithmetical proposition, every statement of 
the result of an arithmetical operation, is the state- 
ment of one of the modes of the formation of a given 
number. 

Suppose we take the number 1728, — this may be 
considered as made up in an infinity of ways ; thus, 
as 1000 + 700 + 20 + 8, &c. &c. To say 123 = 1728 
is to affirm that one way of making up 1728 is to 
cube the number 12. When one mode of forming a 
number is given we can find any others which are 

‘ required. 

h. What renders Arithmetic a Deductive /Science is the 
apidicability to it of the comprehensive law — “ The 
sums of equals are equals,” or “ Whatever is made 
up of parts is made up of the parts of those parts.” 
Every arithmetical operation is an application of 
this law or some law deducible from it. 

3 . Algebra, 

* a. The propositions of Algebra affirm the equivalence of 
different modes of formation of numbers generally ; 
they are true not only of particular numbers, but 
of y 1 numbers. 

It is true that different numbers cannot be formed 
in the same way from the same numbers, but they 
may be foimed in the same way from different num- 
bers ; and this'way algebraical propositions assert. 

k Al(jfehraical Notation is a system of nomenclature de- 
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vised for the purpose of enabling us to carry on 
general reasoning about functions, by enabling us 
to express any numbers by names which, without 
specifying what particular numbers the^ are, shall 
show what function each is of the other ; i« other 
words, shall show the mode of formation from one 
another. 

c. T)ie general inohlenn of Algebra is — F being a certain 
function of a given number, to find what function F 
will bo of any function of that given number ; or, 
given a function, what function is it of some other 
function ? 


IV. Science of Extension (Geometry). 

a. 'Hie elementary principles of this branch of science 

arc, as before explained, Axioms and DefiiiiifonSy 
with their contained postulates. 

b. Every theorem of Geometry is a law of External 

Nature ; and this would have been perceived (or 
that Geometry is a strictly physical science), in all 
ages, had it not been for the illusion produced by 
two causes. 

(1.) The characteristic property of the fundamcnbil 
facts, that they may be collected from our ideas 
or mental pictures of the objects as efifectulilly 
as from the objects themselves. 

(2.) The demonstrative character of geometrical truths ; 
ue,y certain suppositions or hypotheses being 
granted. Geometry deduces from these what 
conclusions it can. 

f. Why Geometry is so eminently deductive. 

(1.) All questions of position and figure can be resolved 
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into questions of magnitude ; * and thus Geo- 
metry is reduced to the single problem of the 
ascertainment of the relations of quantity (chiefly 
equality, sometimes proportionality) between 
magnitudes ; and by the aid of the axioms re- 
lating to equality, each equality becomes a mark 
of an almost infinite number of others. 

(2.) Three of the principal laws of extension or space 
are unusually fitted for rendering ono position 
or magnitude a mark of another, and thus mak- 
ing the science deductive. These are : — (a.) 
Magnitudes of enclosed spaces are determined 
by magnitudes of enclosing sides and angles ; 
(6.) the length of any line may be measured by 
the angle it subtends, and vice versd; and (c.) 
the angle which two straight lines make with 
each other at an inaccessible point is measured 
by the angle which they severally make with 
any straight line we choose to select. 

V. Function of Mathematics in other sciences. 

Causes, like everything else which can have quantity or 
position, operate joro tanto under mathematical laws ; 
and in proportion as any science affords precise 
numerical data, so is the applicability of mathe- 
matical principles to that science. 

VI, Limits of that function. 

(1.) Whtn causes are so imperfectly accessible, that wc 
cannot get their numerical laws. 

* TliuB the position and figure of any line, plane, or solid, is deter- 
Tuined if we know the position of a sufficient number of points in it ; 
and the position of any point may be fixed by the magnitudes of two 
or three co-ordinates drawn in reference to two or three axes. 
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(2.) Where they are so numerous or complexly inter- 
mixed that the calculation would transcend^ human 
powers. 

(3.) Where the causes are perpetually fluctuating, as in 
Biology and Sociology. * , 

The value of Mathematics as a preparatory study is 
chiefly as presenting the most perfect type of the 
Deductive Method. * 


CHAPTER XXV. 

On the Grounds of Disbelief. 

By Disbelief is here meant not mere doubt, but positive dis- 
belief ; so that even if evidence of apparently great strength 
is, or may be, produced for the proposition, we consider tho 
witnesses in error, or the evidence somehow wrong. 

'I'he positive evidence produced in favour of an assertion 
that is thus disbelieved is always grounded on some appt'oxi- 
•niaU generalisation; such as — “Most things asserted by a 
number of respectable witnesses are true ; ” or “ Most of the 
impressions made on the senses accord with reality.” The 
affirmative evidence, then, being never more than approxi- 
mate generalisation, the whole question depends upon. what 
the evidence against the proposition is. If this is an approxi- 
mate generalisation, it is a case of comparison of probabili- 
ties ; but if the evidence be a higher truth, vfp are guided by 
the following : — 

I. Canon of Disbelief. 

If an assertion be in contradiction (not 
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raeroly to any number of approximate gene- 
ralisations, but) to a complete generalisation, 
grounded on a rigorous induction , — the absence 
of adfiqilate eounte^'oeting causes being sup- 
'posed , — it is impossible, and is to be disbe- 
rlieved totally; 

An induction of tho kind referred to may be obtained 
when the Inductive Methods capable of giving 
rigorous results have been rigorously carried out. 
If, indeed, we find it necessary to admit the in- 
consistent assertion, we must give up the law, as 
somehow involving a mistake. 


II, Two cases may be considered under this 
Canon : — 


1. Where tho assertion appears to conflict with 
a real law of Causation. 

Facts contrary to experience (Hume). Facts discouforniable 
in toto or in ffcncre (Bentliam). 

This is probable or improbable in exact proportion to 
the probability or improbability that there existed 

' in the case in question an adequate counteracting 
cause. 

2. Where^the assertion conflicts with mere uni- 
formities of coexistence, not proved to be dependent 
on Causation. 


Facta unconformable to exp'erionco (Hume). Disconformably 
in specie (Beutham). 
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It is with these uniformities principally that the mar- 
vellous stories of travellers conRict. What is really 
asserted in cases of this nature is the existence of a 
new kind. This is not by itself at all jncrodible, 
and having fairly considered the probability that 
tho alleged new kind could have escaped previous 
observers, the assertion is to be tested by the prin- 
ciple before laid down, — that it is improbable in 
proportion to the generality of the uniformity with 
whicli it conflicts. 


[III. Hume’s doctiine of JVIiracles. 

Hume, as is well known, laid down an argument against 
miracles in this form, — “ It is improbable that a 
miracle should bo true; it is improbable that the 
testimony in its favour should be false; we h^ve 
therefore a comparison of improbabilities ; but tho 
former improbability is the highest possible, being 
an impossibility, for ^ anything which is contrary t(» 
experience is impossible.’ ” 

The last proposition is the important part of tho argu- 
ment, and it is, in fact, nothing more than a loose 
statement of the Canon of Disbelief. But on 
referring to that Canon, we find that tho incredible 
assertion must not be merely that a cause existyd 
without being followed by its efiect, but that this 
happened in the absence of counteracting causes. 

Now the assertion in the case of an alleged miracle is 
the exact opposite of this, — it is, that the effect was 
defeated, not in the absence, but in consequence, of a 
counteracting cause ; that cause being the direct 
action of supernatural powef . If such a cause exist 
in the case, there is no question of its competency ; 
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the only improbability is whether it really did 
operate in the given instance. 

All, therefore, that Hume has made out is this — that no 
evidence can prove a miracle to any one who does 
not previously believe in the existence of a superior 
being, or who thinks that such being would not 
interfere. Nor, again, is it possible for the miracle 
itself to prove the existence of supernatural agency, 
for there is always the alternative possibility of some 
unknown natural cause.] 

IV. The absolutely impossible assertions 
Aro such as contradict the Laws of Number 
or Extension, or the universal law of Causation. 
A,n assertion at variance with either of these is 
absolutely and for ever incredible, — in other 
words, impossible. 

Suramtuy. — "Wq have thus far, then, considered 
assertions conflicting 

(1.) With approximate generalisations — we must balance 
probabilities. 

(2.) With laws of causation — probability depends on 
probability of presence of counteracting cause. 

(3.) With uniformities of coexistence — upon probability 
of^existence of the new kind. 

(4.) With laws of Number, Extension, or Causation, — 
absolutely impossible. 

And we now proceed to consider one or two 
minor points. 
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V. Improbability before the fact tho 
chances being against a thing before it hap- 
pens) must not be confounded with improba- 
bility after (difficulty of believing a thing said 
to have actually occurred). 

Many events are altogether improbable to us before they 
have happened, or before we are informed of their 
happening, which are not in the least incredible 
when we are informed of them, because not con- 
trary to any, even an approximate, generalisation. 
That a given individual will die in a particular man- 
ner, at a particular moment, twenty years previously 
is highly improbable, though we believe the state- 
ment directly we are assured it has happened on 
credible authority. Dr Campbell in his reply to 
Hume has confounded these two kinds of improba- 
bility. 


VI. Probability of Coincidences. 

Suppose a person assures us that he has seen the 
six thrown ten times in succession by a die, 
which we have by previous trials ascertained to 
be perfectly fair, what is the credibility of Xho 
assertion ? 

It is perfectly evident, in the first place, that a series of 
ten sixes is, in itself^ just as probable *as any other 
series of ten numbers, — if therefore we are inclined 
to discredit the assertion of the former, where we 
should believe the latter, it must be, not heca%L8e Hue 
former assertion is less likely to be true^ but because it 
is more IHcely to be false. Motives to falsehood, of 
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which one of the most frequent is the desire to 
astonish, are more likely to have operated in the 
wonderful assertion. 

Sjich 9, regular aeries certainly «ecm* more improbable 
than any given irregular series, but this is only be- 
cause the comparison is tacitly made between it and 
all irregular series takev together. Of course if 
before the ten throws we were asked to guess whether 
the series would be regular or iiregular, we should 
say irregular, but this is only because the possible 
irregular combinations are immensely more nume- 
rous ; if we had to determine whether a given irre- 
gular or a given regular series were more probable, 
it would be quite indifferent on which we fixed. 
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CHAPTEK r. 

Observation and Description, 

Tue “operations subsidiary la Induction,” are Observation, 
Abstraction, Naminij, wad Classijiratmi. Observation is here 
considered ; and the term in this place is understood as iii- 
clnding Experiment, not as contrasted with it. 

I. Observation takes its place first amongst 
operations subsidiary to Induction. 

For Tnduction is the extension of somct|^ing whicli has 
been observed to be true in certain members of a 
class to the whole class. As far as Logic is con- 
cerned (its function being the estimation of evi- 
dence), we have only to consider in reference to 
observation, — 
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II. AVhat condition is necessary in order 

that any fact supposed to be observed, may 

safely be received as true 1 

% 

Tlfe sole condition is that which is supposed to have 
been observed shall really have been observed ; 
that it is an observation, not an inference. 

We have already pointed out (p. 3), the large share occu- 
pied by rapid and unconscious inferences in what 
are ordinarily supposed to be direct impressions on 
the senses. In strictness, observation only extends 
to the sensations themselves which we receive from 
objects, or to the mind’s internal states ; the very 
existence of the object is an inference from these 
sensations ; and what Logic, tlierefore, has to teach 
on the point is this, • that, in such cases, we should 
be aware of what is really observed, and what is 
inferred, anil should remember that an error mai/ 
lurk in the latter process. Errors of sense so called, 
are, in fact, erroneous inferences from sense, the 
sensations themselves must be real. 


III. A description of an observation affiiins 
more than is contained in the observation ; it 
is inherent in a description to be a statement 
of resemblance or resemblances. 

To describe an object is to assign attributes to it, and 
in doing this we necessarily assert a resemblance 
between the object and everything else which pos- 
sesses any of those attributes. If I say, “ This 
object is white,” I incidentally affirm a resemblance 
between this object and all other white objects. 
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This resemblance to some other objects may be ascer- 
tained by direct comparison, as in the instance just 
given, or dediLctively by marks of the attribute. 
Thus, when we say, “ The earth is a sphere,” we 
affirm resemblance to all other spherical bodies ; 
but this is not obtained by direct comparison, but 
by marks of the spherical form in the case of the 
earth (these marks being circular horizon, disappear- 
ance of hull of ships first, &c}. 


CHAPTER II. 

Abstiiaction, or the formation of Concepts^ 

I. A general notion or concept is the con- 
ception of a multitude of resembling indi- 
viduals as an aggregate or class. 

Such general notions certainly exist in the mind, i.c., 
the mind can in some way or other conceive a mul- 
titude of individuals, as an assemblage or class ; 
otherwise we could not use general names with s^y 
consciousness of meaning. 

How such notions are obtained, and what is their pre- 
cise nature, are questions with which ^Logic is not 
concerned ; it is sufficient for its purpose that the 
name of a class calls up some idea by which we can 
think and speak of a class as such. 

• 

II. A general conception of the phenomena 
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we are investigating is a necessary preliminaiy 
to that comparison which Induction presup- 
poses. 

is, we cannot ascertain general truths,— truths 
applicable to classes, — unless we first form the 
classes ; and this is done by comparing individuals 
and ascertaining their common properties. 


III. General conceptions do not develop 
themselves from within the mind, hut are 
always, in the first instance, impressed upon 
it from without. 

^ Dr Whewell holds that the mind is, as it were, a store- 
house of conceptions of every kind, which are pro- 
duced from it from time to time as they are found 
to suit particular aggregates of objects ; the mind, 
as it were, produces conceptions as a tree fruit, 
without assistance from impressions from outward 
things. Mill replies, that general conceptions are 
always obtained by abstraction from individual ob- 
jects, either — (1.) from the very things we are at the 
moment examining, of which we are endeavouring 
- to ascertain the points of agreement ; or (2.) from 
things which we have perceived or thought of on 
some former occasion, whose points of agreement 
we fhave already ascertained, and which we find to 
coincide more or less accurately with the points of 
agreement of the phenomena we are at the moment 
investigating. Thus, suppose I have placed before 
me a number of* points placed along the circumfer- 
ence of a circle ; if 1 have never seen a circle before. 
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I may gather a conception of it from the very in- 
stance before me ; if I have already the notion of a 
circle, I simply have to compare it with the present 
case, to find whether it agrees or not. 

• 

It is evidently only in the latter class of cases that the 
conception can be said to pre-exist in the mind ; but 
even here the conception was originally obtained by 
observation and comparison of external phenomena. * 


JV. Type function of general conceptions. 

A general conception itself, originally the result of com- 
parison, becomes the type of comparison. 

The human mind cannot properly compare more than 
two objects together simultaneously. Having, by 
this first comparison, noted the most prominent 
points of agreement, or apparent agreement, *and 
having thus framed our first rough general notion, 
when another object, apparently of the same class, is 
presented to us, we naturally compare it, not with 
either of the two first, but with the aggregate of 
points in which they agreed, — in other words, with 
our first general conception. This original concep- 
tion may thereby be found to require correction or 
to admit of e.xtonsion ; and so we go on, comparing 
our conception with one individual after another, 
till we get a sufliciently precise general idea of the 
class. In a word, it is perfectly clear that when we‘ 
have to compare a large number of individuals to- 
gether, a type of some kind is indispenSable, and the 
general conception is the only really useful typo. 


V. Tentative process in forming or applying 
general conceptions. 


u 
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If, after forming our first rough general conception, we 
proceed further to compare it with one individual 
after another, if it do not secrn suitable it becomes 
necessary either to correct it or even abandon it 
altogether. In the latter case we must begin again, 
and look out for a fresh set of agreements, and fonii 
and try a new conception. 

It is this tentative process which seems to have sug- 
gested Dr WbewelPs view — that general conceptions 
are furnished by the mind and from the mind itself. 
In such cases, it is true, the conception is furnished 
hy the mind, but not till it has first been furnisherl 
to the mind by the contemplation of outward phein^- 
mena. 


,Y[. What is meant by appropriate concep- 
tions. 

Appropriate is an elliptical term, meaning appropriate 
to some particular purpose ; and an “ u2)pro2^riatc, 
conception ” is one which comprehends not only real 
points of agreement, but also such points of agree- 
ment as are important relatively to our particuhir 
purpose. 

Thus, a gardener’s conception of “seed,” “fruit,” or 
“flower,” would bo dift’erent from a botanist’s, yet 
each would bo most appropriate for its own purpose. 

YII. What is meant by clear conceptions. 

A conception is clear when we know exactly in what 
the agreement •between the different phenomena 
consists ; in other words, when we know' accurately 
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what simpler notions our general conception is made 
up of, or comprehends. 

It is not necessary for a conception to be clear that it 
should be completty — that is, that we sl^ould know 
all the common properties of the things w8 class 
together. 

VIII. Tho approimateness of our concep- 
tions (or rather the chance of our hitting upon 
points of agreement appropriate to our particu- 
lar pui’pose) depends chiefly upon the activity 
of our observing and comparing faculties. 

Tho clearness of our conceptions depends 
chiefly upon tho carefulness and accuracy with 
which we employ those faculties. 

The chief requisites for clear conceptions are, therefore — 
(1.) Habits of attentive observation ; (2.) Extensive 
experience ; and (3.) A memory which receives an 
exact image of what is observed, and tenaciously re- 
tains it. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Naming, as subsidiary to Induction. 

Preliminary remarks. 

1. The remarks in this chapter relate to general 
names, that portion of langnage with which Logic 
is chiefly concerned. 

2. The logical use of names is either : — 

♦ (1.) Indirect, — the same as their uses as instruments of 

thought. 

, (2.) Direct, — enabling us to lay down general proposi- 
tions. 

3. 'The use of names as instruments of thought 
consists — 

(1.) In their power of binding up simpler ideas into 
convenient groups ; and (2.) enabling us to pro-r 
duce these groups when wanted. In these ways 
they form a powerful artificial memory, and very 
much shorten thinking. 

OeneW names aggregate together attributes into such 
groups as are wanted for use ; a name, for example, 
like " civilisation” binds up into one whole a num- 
ber of simpler ideas — a certain state of intellectual 
cultivation, a certain condition of moral feeling, and 
of the knowledge of art and science, <kc. If we had 
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no such word as “ civilisation,” we should not only 
be compelled to enumerate all these every time we 
wanted .the complex idea, but we should probably 
fail to remember them, since there would be nothiii<j; 
to throw them into a group and rivel tli^m to- 
gether. So also is it with other general names ; 
they, in fact, perform in the mind the same function 
as the binding does to the books of a library ; witli- 
out such, the mind would resemble a library of books, 
all in separate leaves, confusedly mixed. 

I. Names arc not absolutely indispensable 
for inference. 

We can make some inferences without the use of lan- 
guage, namely, simple cases of direct inference from 
particular cases to another particular case, without 
passing through a general proposition. If rcasofiing 
consists in recognising one phenomenon as a mark 
of another, nothing clearly is ahsoluiely requisite, 
except senses to perceive that two phenomena are 
conjoined, and an associative lavj, by means of which 
one of these raises up the idea of the other. 

II. That our inferences without language, 
however, would bo very limited and precarious 
may bo inferred when we remember that the 
direct use of names is to enable us to lay down 
and preserve general propositions ;. and that 
the uses of general propositions are : — 

1. They enable us to avail ourselves of our past experi- 

ence, by regularly registering it in assertions. 

2. As also of the collective experience of mankind. 
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3. They enable us to permanently record or register 

uniformities. 

4. They enable us, moreover, to do this once for all. 

III. General names are not a mere contriv- 
ance for economising language. 

Some have supposed that the necessity of general names 
springs from the immense multitude of individual 
objects, preventing us having a separate name for 
each of them of which we may wish to speak. This, 
if true to some extent as regards the use of general 
names in ordinary language, is not true of their 
logical use. Even if we had a separate proper name 
for each individual thing, without general names we 
could register neither the results of our comparisons 
nor uniformities. 

Rigorously 8i)eaking, we could carry on logical opera- 
tions without any other general names than the 
abstract name of attributes ; our propositions having 
this form, “A possesses such and such an attribute ; ” 
or this — “Attribute A is conjoined with or re- 
sembles attribute B.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

Principles op Definition. 

The chief requisites of a philosophical lan- 
guage (i.e., a language perfectly suitable for 
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the inyestigation and expression of general 
truths) are : — 

1. That every general name employed should have a 

meaning precisely determined and steadily fked. 

2. That we should possess a name wherever one is 

iireded ; and that this name should fulfil certain ^ 
ends in the best manner. 

It is to the discussion of the first of these, or tlie Prin- 
ciples of Definition, that this chapter is limited. 

I. To attach a certain and definite meaning 
to every general name, is tho same thing as 
to assign to every general concrete name a 
ih'fmite covnotation; for if the name bo, ab- 
stract, its meaning is at once settled by tlie 
connotation of tho corresponding concrete. 

II. Concrete general names are very often 
used with indefinite connotation ; and tliis 
arises in two ways : — 

1. Such words are used without connoting any distinct 

attribute at all, but merely a vague general resem- 
blance to other things called by the same name. 

When ordinary people speak, for mstaiice, of an 
action as “just” or “ noble,” they imply no distinct 
quality of the act, but merely that it resembles acts 
to which they have been accustomed to hear those 
terms applied. • 

2. The connotation derived from accustomed imdicatimi 
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often assists in giving a vague meaning to tlie 
name. 

When a general name stands as the subject of a 
proposition, predicates or attributes are affirmed of 
«. the objects it stands for. Now, if a name is fre- 
quently employed as a subject, and a certain set of 
attributes are often predicated of it, these attri- 
butes often become mixed up in a vague way with 
the original meaning of the name. Just as from 
frequently hearing the ass called stubborn or foolish, 
we come to regard the name “ ass ” as connoting 
stubbornness or foolishness. 


III. The framing of a satisfactory definition 
of a name in common use is not an arbitrary 
profess ; neither does it depend wholly upon 
such common usage, but also upon a knowledge 
of the properties of the things denoted. 

For, in order to assign a connotation to a name, consist- 
ently with its continuing to denote certain objects, 
we have to make our selection from amongst those 
attributes in which the objects agree. The process 
involves two inquiries — In what do the objects 
agree ? What attrilmtes have they in common ? 
And, having settled this, the second is — Which of 
these common attributes will serve best to mark 
out class from all others, and ought therefore 
to be assigned as the connotation of the name ? 

In answer to this second inquiry, we say, — those 
attributes ought to be' selected which are, as far as 
possible — 
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1. Sure marks of the greatest number of other important 
properties. 

% Such as are familiarly predicated of the objects. 

3. Such as have the greatest share in producing the 
general resemblance amongst the objects.* 

IV. The transitive application of words. 

1 . What is meant hj it. 

When men meet vrith an object new to them, there is a 
strong tendency not to invent a new name, but to 
apply to the new object the name of some familiar 
object which seems to resemble the new one most. 
Thus the word oil ” {oleum, oliva) originally meant 
olive oil exclusively, but as new objects were con- 
tinually being discovered bearing more or less re- 
semblance to olive oil, the name oil whs by degAjes 
extended to a very large number of bodies, —to sul- 
phuric acid, for example ; and even to solids, as 
palm oil. Now a name, in this transitive way, may 
pass on from object to object, till at last the deno- 
tation becomes so wide that the various included 
objects have but little or anything in common. 

2 . IIow the logician should deal with such cases. 

He should be careful not unadvisedly to discard any of 
the connotation of the name, but should, if it bo 
necessary, rather restrict its denotation, by dropping 
some of the objects to which it has bedi extended. 

3 . Important law of mind in reference to these 

transitions. , 

When the word has passed naturally and easily from one 
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shade of meaning to another, the association between 
the different meanings may become virtually indis- 
soluble, and the various transitive meanings will 
coalesce into one complex conception ; the meanings 
will blend together in the mind, and the real tran- 
sition becomes an apparent generalisation. 


V. It is an important fact that there is a 
constant tendency in names to lose portions 
of their connotation, from habitual inatten- 
tion to tho total of ideas conveyed by the 
name ; and this is especially likely to occur 
when the connotation is left vague and un- 
settled. 


CHAPTER V. 

History of Variations in Meanings of Terms. 

T. Accidental connotation ; collateral asso- 
ciations affecting words. 

The incorporation into the meaning of a word of some 
circumstance originally accidental is a frequent 
cause of variation in meaning ; and such accidental 
connotation may not only be incorporated into the 
word, but may in the end more or less completely 
supersede the oi^ginal meaning. 

A name which is in every one's mouth derives its con- 
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notation from the circumstances which are habitu- 
ally brought to mind when it is pronounced ; but if 
any circumstances happen to be so frequently asso- 
ciated with these as to be constantly suggested when 
the name is used, they may become as inucL^part of 
the meaning of the name as those originally brought 
to mind by it. Thus, pagan originally meant 
“ dweller in a village ; but since such persons were ' 
usually behind the age, ignorant and heathenish, 
these accidental circumstances gradually became in- 
corporated with the meaning of the name, and at 
length formed its exclusive meaning. 

Tills continual incorporation of meanings origiii- 
jiily accidental is the reason why — 

(1,) There are so few exact synonyms in a language ;*and 

(2.) Why the dictionary meaning of a word is often so 
imperfect an exponent of its real meaning. 


II. Transitive change in meaning of words 
lias been already noticed. (P. 217 .) 

III. Alterations in the meaning of a term 
must evidently consist either in one of these 
two things, or of both together : — 

1. Loss of some part of connotation (Generalisation). 

2. Taking on of fresh connotation (Specialisation). 

That is, a word must either come to n;iean more or to 

mean less, or to mean nfore in one direction while 
meaning less in another. Of course as connotation 


f 
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is increased, denotation is diminished, and vice 


1 . Generaluation. 

, May happen : — 

(«.) From dropping a part of connotation from mere 
ignorance of the omitted portion. 

(6.) The fact that the number of known objects multi- 
plies faster than names for them gives rise to a 
tendency to give to a new object the name of an 
old ; and thus the name, extending its denotation, 
lessens its connotation. 

Is most likely to occur to the greatest extent in words 
exi)resaive of the complicated phenomena of mind 
and society. 

« 

2. S 2 )e€ialisation. 

May happen : — 

(a.) Words originally expressing a general character bc^ 
coming limited to some particular object. 

Thus Arsenicum meant originally any strongly 
irritant substance, but afterwards became limited 
to the substance now known by that name. 

(/>,) From the habit which persons, whose attention is 
frequently directed to certain species of a genus, 
have of giving the name of the genus to that species. 

Thus, to a sportsman “ bird ” means a “ partridge ’» 
or “grouse.” 

(c*.) An idea sometimes becomes incorporated into the 
meaning of a word from mere chance conjunction. 
(See Accidental Connotation.) 

(</.) From the comm6n practice of using general terms 
where more specific words might be employed ; 
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thus the wider term gradually gets a specific con- 
notation. 

A practice has a tendency to gi’ow up in a polite 
society of designating objects by the most general 
words which will suffice to point thedi oi^t; and 
thus such words often pick up additional meanings. 

The additional connotation which a word soonest and 
most readily takes up is that of agreeableness or 
disagrecableness in some of its forms ; that a thing 
is good or bad, desirable or the reverse, and so on. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Tjerminology and Nomenclature. 

Having in Chapter IV. discussed the first of the two main 
requisites of a philosophical language, we now in this chapter 
proceed to the consideration of the second of these, namely : — 

I. That wo should possess a name wherever 
one is needed {i.e., there should bo a name for 
everything about which wo have often to 
speak). 

[For the subordinate clause — “this name 
should fulfil certain ends in the best manner,” 
— seo Chap. VII., p. 208.] • 

This second requisite involves three sub-re- 
quisites : — , 

1. An accurate descriptive Terminology. 
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2. A name for eacU important result of Scientific Ab- 

straction. 

3. A Nomenclature, or System of Names of Kin'ls. 

1. Sin accurate descriptive Terminology, 

A Terminology is a System of Terms or Names ; and by 
a name being “accurately descriptive” is meant 
tills — that it should be capable of conveying an 
exact notion of the phenomenon to another person,, 
as do the words “ hunger,” “ blackness,” &c.,in corn- 
mon apeecli. 

Strictly speaking, a name for every variety of simple or 
elementary feeling would be sufficient ; but it con- 
duces much both to brevity and clearness to have 
separate names /or oft-recurring combinations of 
feelings. 

When a name is appropriated to a previously unnamed 
phenomenon, the new name ought to be associated 
immediately with the phenomenon or feeling to 
which it has been assigned, so as to recall it with- 
out delay or trouble. 

2. A name for every important result of Abstract 
tlon , — a name for every important common 
property, or aggregate of common properties, whicli 
we detect by comparison of the facts. 

There are three advantages connected with the 
appropriaticyn of a single definite name to the ab- 
stracted quality : — 

(u.) Its use saves time, space, and circumlocution. 

(6.) It promotes persl^icuity by enabling us to reason 
with or about the conception as a %clioU, without 
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being confused by thinking unnecessarily of its 
parts; just as mathematicians substitute a single 
symbol for a complex expression. 

(c.) A name fixes our attention upon a phenomenon ami 
causes it to be remembered. 

3 . T/icre must be a name for every Real Kind ^ — 
h} other words j a Nomenclature. 

A Nomenclature may be defined as — A collection of the 
names of all the Real Kimis with which any branch 
of knowledge is conversant ; or more strictly, Of 
all the lowest Kinds or Infimrn Species. 

Such is exemplified in Botany, Zoology, and Chemistry : 
Viola Odorata, Fclis leo, Ferric oxide^ are examples 
from Systems of Nomenclature. 

There is a r^mliariXy in the connotation of Fames vj^iich 
form part of a iVomendaturef —namely, that besides 
their ordinary connotation, as concrete general 
names, they have a special one ; besides connoting 
certain attributes, they also connote that those 
attributes are distinctive of a Real Kind. A defini- 
tion can only express the former; and hence an 
appearance that the signification of such terms can- 
not be completely conveyed by a definition. 


II. A third and suhoi'dinate aphorism re- 
specting a philosophical language may bo laid 
down thus : — • 

Whenever the reasoning can be carried on mechanically, 
without risk of error, the language should be ren- 
dered as mechanical as possible ; but if not, every 
precaution should be taken against such a mode of 
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using it In connection mth this we proceed to 
notice a few points respecting — 

III. ]^echanical use of language. 

]. WhoA is meant by it. 

The complete or extreme case is when language is used 
without any consciousness of meaning, and with 
only the consciousness of using certain visible or 
audible signs in conformity with technical rules 
previously laid down. 

2 . When applicable and not, 

(a.) Mechanical use of language can never be permitted 
or be useful in Our Inductive operations. 

' (/j.) And in our Deductive only when our reasonings are 
independent of any property •peculiar to the things 
with which we are concerned, — i.e.^ only when we 
are concerned with properties which are properties 
of all things whatever. 

(r.) Therefore, practically speaking, its use is limited to 
our reasonings about Number, 

((L) In all other sciences, then, except Number, we must 
endeavour as much as possible to prevent ourselves 
from using language mechanically ; and this end is 
accomplished (1.) by throwing as much meaning as 
possible into words ; and (2.) by frequently calling 
up Jbhe ideas involved in their meanings. 
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CHAPTEE VIL 

Classification as subsidiaby to Induction. 

There are two kinds of Classification (see also 
p. 37) : — 

1. That form which is inseparable from the use of gene- 

ral names. As has been already remarked, every 
name which connotes an attribute, incidentally 
divides all things into two classes, — those which 
possess, and those which ck) not possess, the attri- 
bute in question. Such a classification includes tiot 
only all things which arc known or which exist, but 
all which may bo imagined or hereafter be dis- 
covered. 

2. In the other kitid of classification, with which alone 

we are here concerned, the arrangement or distribu- 
tion of things is not a mere incidental consequence, 
but the end and aim of the pi'ocess ; the naming 
being secondary to and in conformity with the 
classification. Such are the classifications of Bo- 
tany, Zoology, &c. 

The principles of Scientific Classification have 
reference to a twofold object : — 

1. The arrangement of the objects of its study into 

Natural Groups, with the object of facilitating our 
inductive inquiries generally. 

2. The arrangement of Natural Groups into a Natural 
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Series^ with the object of facilitating some special 
inductive inquiry. 

It must not be supposed that the arrangement into a 
^ Natural Series is merely a further stage of the 
arrangement into Natural Groups ; the two are dis- 
tinct both ill their principle and their object. It is 
with the an'angement into Natural Groups that we 
are concerned in the present chapter ; the “ Classi- 
hcation by Series ” is discussed in Chapter VIII. 


I. “ Natural Groups ” are classes of such a 
kind that the things included therein resemble 
each other most iii the general aggregate of 
their properties, ^uch groups of individuals, 
sptcies, or genera, as would be spontaneously 
framed by any one acquainted with the whole 
of the properties of the things, but not specially 
interested in any. 

The object of a classification into such groups is the best 
possible ordering of our ideas in reference to the 
things, or to make us think of those objects together 
which have the greatest number of important com- 
mon properties. 

Its general problem is to provide that the things be 
thought of in such groups, and those groups in such 
an order, as will best conduce to the ascertainment 
and remembrance of their laws. 


II. General Priuciples which should govern 
the formation of a natural classification. 
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All Heal Kinds are Natural Groups; and a Natural 
Classification must incorporate into itself all dis- 
tinctions of Ileal Kind in tlie objects with which it 
is concerned. 

Tlie Infimae Species — the lowest classes, — in a Natural 
Classification, will (almost invariably) be the logical 
infimae species, — that is, the lowest Beal Kinds. 

Tliejpext step is to class these into higher groups. Cer- 
tain species are, in the first instance, suggested to 
us by a feeling of gonend resemblance (i.c., by type)* 
as being allied ; we then determine what characters 
these resembling species have in common, and by 
moans of some of these we constitute our gtnus; 
and so on with the still higher groups. It is not. 
however, absolutely essential that all the characters 
assigned to the higher grcflips should be found in 
every lower group contained therein ; it is sufficient 
if any lower group contains enough of them to cause 
it to resemble the members of that higher grouj) 
more than of any other. 

Upon what principle ought we thus to select cha-- 
racters for forming our groups ? 

We must select such chai'acters as will constitute our 
groups, so that the members thereof shall possess 
the greatest number and the most important of their 
properties in common. 

To this end one or both of the following requi- 
sites must be fulfilled ; and in proportion as they 
are fulfilled is the excellence of the classification : — 

(1.) The selected characters must themselves be impor- 
tant properties. 
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(2.) They must be marks of other properties, numerous 
and important. 

Therefore, if we can, we should select as oiir distinctive 
chkractera tlie causes of many other properties, 
because — (1.) they are themselves important, 
and (2.) are tlio surest of marks. Again, properties 
upon which the general aspect depemh should, ccet 
par.j be selected ; this, however, is not a eine qua 
non. 

III. How the names of Natural Groups 
should be constructed. 

The names should convey, by their mode of construction, 
as much information as possible ; they should have 
the greatest amount of independent significance 
which the case admits of. 

There are two ways of giving a name this sort 
of significance : — 

(1.) By making the name indicate, by its mode of forma- 
tion, the very properties it is designed to convey ; 
such as are sure marks (as chemical composition is) 
of all other properties. Chemical names are ex- 
amples, as “ protoxide of iron.” This, however, is 
seldom practicable. 

(2.) By making the name express the natural affinities of 
the group. This is accomplished by incorporating 
the proximate generic name with the specific, os 
“ Felis leo.” Even a ternary nomenclature, by in- 
corporating the*next higher generic name, has beei} 
used, as “ Uhombohedral Lime Ilaloido.” 
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IV. Whewell’s theory that Natural Groups 
arc constituted by type, not hy Definition. 

(The meaning of this is simply that objects are aggregated into 
Natural Groups on the basis of mere general reace^tJblame 
(see p. 32), that is, what Whewell calls by reference to a 
type, and not by resemblance in specific assignable par- 
ticulars which can be expressed in a definition.) 

A “ type ” is an eminent example of any class, t.c., an 
example which presents the characteristics of the 
class most conspicuously and completely. Natural 
classes, according to Whcwell, are formed by being 
gatherc<l round these types ; and a class really con- 
sists of the type, and all objects which bear a certain 
amount of general resemblance to the type. 

criticism : — 

» 

Natural groups are determined by characters 
by Definition, which enumerates those characters), 
not by Type or mere general Resemblance ; but 
there is this amouut of truth in Whcwcll’s 
view ; 

1. It is not, as already sjiicl, necessary for every member 

of a natural group to possess all the characters laid 
down as those of the group ; and so far the defini- 
tion may be said to fail in determining the group. 
In fact, natural ckusses might be defined in this way 
— those things which either possess such and such 
characters (those enumerated in the definition), or 
resemble those things wliich do possess them more 
nearly than they resemble anything else. 

2. Our general conception of the group U a type, to 

which we usually in the'fimt instance refer as a 
ready moans of mggestiwj to what group any given 
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individual or species will most probably belong ; but 
a determimtion of the question must always rest 
upon a reference to the characters laid down in thi; 
definition of the group. Natural grouping may, 
then, be said to be stigtjested by type by mere 
general resemblance), but determined by definition 
{h€., by possessing specific characters or properties). 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Classification by Series. 

4 

Inasmuch as Zoology ju’esonts the best example of Classifica- 
tion by Series, it may be taken as the special example, and 
the phenomenon “ Animal life ” as the phenomenon wo are 
.supposed to wish to study. 

I. The subject generally. 

1'he object of Classification into Natural Groups is, as 
already stated, to make us think of those objects 
together which have the greatest number of im- 
portant common properties, and which, therefore, 
we have ofteiiest occasion, in the course of our In- 
(hidiiom rjenmilly, for taking into joint coiisider.i- 
tiou. ' 

But when our object is to facilitate the inquiry into 
some particidar phenomenon, more is required. The 
classification must then bring the objects together 
in such a manner that the simultaneous contempla- 
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tion of them will throw most light upon that par- 
ticular subject. W e must arrange the various groups 
into a Seriesy following one another according to the 
degrees or perfection in which they .severally exhibit 
the phenomenon. The phenomenon itself there- 
fore, must form the guiding principle of such an 
arrangemciit. 

It is evident that this serial classification, according t(» 
the degrees of the phenomenon of which the laws 
are to bo investigatc<1, puts the iiustances into the 
order required by the Method of Concomitant Vari- 
ations, which, as already pointed out, is often the 
only available method in the case of phenomena 
which we have but limited means of artificially 
separating. 


1 1. The requisites of a classification of iliis 
kind arc : — 

1. To bring into one grand class all kinds of things 
which exhibit the phenomenon, in whatever variety 
of form or degree. 

y. To arrange these kinds into a Series^ according to tin* 
degree in which they exhibit it; beginning with 
those which exhibit it in the greatest intensit^r and 
perfection, and terminating with those which exhibit 
least of it. 

Thus the phenomenon being, as supposed, “Ani- 
mal life,” the first step, after foriiijing a distinct 
conception of the phenomenon itself, is to erect 
into one great clas.s — that of “animals” — all tlu- 
known kinds of objects in which that phenomenon 
presents itself. We musft, in the next place, arrange 
the various kinds in a series, those which exhibit 
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animal phenomena in the highest degree, as man, at 
the top, and gradually decreasing as we go down. 

It may happen that the arrangement required 
for the special purpose coincides with that required 
for general purposes ; this will naturally happen 
when the special phenomenon we are studying is so 
important as to determine the main of the pro- 
perties generally. 


III. Tho assumption of a Typo Species is 
indispcnsablo in inquiries of this kind. 

Dy a Type Species is meant that one amongst the difler- 
ent kinds which exhibits the property we are study- 
ing in the highest and most characteristic degree. 

TJiis assumption of a type is necessary, because : — 

1. Wo must study the phenomenon in its highest mani- 

festations, in order to qualify ourselves for tracing 
it through its loss obvious forms — for recognising 
the identity of the xdienomenon under all its varia- 
tions. 

2. Every phenomenon is best stmlied, ccct, pai'.j where it 

exists in the greatest intensity; it is then that 
efi’ects, which depend either upon it or upon the 
same cause with it, will exist in the greatest 
degree. 

3. The j)henouienon, in its higher degrees, may bo at- 

tend^l by eft’ects or collateral circumstances which, 
in the smaller degrees, do not occur at all. 


IV. How tho internal distribution of a series 
may most properly take place, — in Avliat man- 
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ner it should bo divided into orders, families, 
and genera. 

i 

1. The main principle of division, of course, must be 

natural ; the classes formed must be natural "groups. 

2. But the principle of natural gi'oupiiig must bo ai>plied 

in subordination to the ^u’inciplo of a natural serie.s, 
this series having its arrangement detenninod by 
the variations in the particular phenomenon ; break- 
ing it into primary divisions, if possible, at tlie 
exact points where variations in the intensity of that 
phenomenon begin.s to be attended with conspicuous 
change in the general properties of the objects. 

3. Ill like manner each primary division should bo so 

subdivided that any one liprtion shall stand higher 
than tiie next below in respect of the special ^n*o- 
perty, or set of properties, wo ar e studying. 


V. Finally, though the kingdoms of organ- 
ised nature aflford, as yet, the only complete 
example of scientific classification, and the 
animal kingdom the only complete example of 
classification by series, yet the same principles 
are applicable in all cases where mankind arc 
called upon to bring the various parts of any 
extensive subject into mental co-prdination. 
The proper arrangement, for instance, of a 
code of laws must depend upon similar con- 
ditions. 



BOOK V. 

FALLACIES. 


J. Fallacies in general. 

c 

A Fallacy ia an argument in which inconcluaive or a[)- 
parent evidence is made the basis of a belief ; and a 
catalogue of the varieties of apparent evidence 
evidence which, while seeming to bo real and con- 
clusive, is not so) is an enumeration of fallacies. 

]I. Wc do not include ainonyat Fallacies — 

1. Merc blunders — error.s arisiug from a casual 
Inp.'^c, like a mistake in working an arithmetical 
sum while the general mode of procedure is correct. 

U. ilforal sources of error ^ which are : — 

{(1.) Indifference. 

Q},) Bios— -the most common being bias by our wishes, 
but very frequefltly also by our fears. 

The moral causes of error in reasoning, though most 
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I)6werful, arc yot indirect; they are but remote*' 
causes, and can only act through the intellectual 
causes ; and to guard against these last is to guard 
against every other source of error. 

HI. ClassiJI cation of Fallacies (see firet 
of table). ' 

The five great classes into which Fallacies are 
divided are : — 

1. Fallacies of Simple Inspection. 


2. 


Oliservation. 


9t 

Generalisation. 

4. 

ft 

Ratiocination (Syllogistic). 

5. 

i1 

Confusion. 


1’he propositions wliich arc not evidence of a particular 
ronclusioii arc of course inmiiuerable, and no classi- 
fication can be based upon that merely negative 
property ; but wo may base it upon the positive 
■property of appearivfj to he evidence; and we may 
arrange fallacies either (1.) according to what makes 
the evidence appear to be evidence, not being so (as 
the fact of its not being distinctly understood), or 
(2.) according to the particular kind of eviileiice it 
simulates (Inductive or Deductive). Mr Mill's 
classification is based on these principles Jointly. 

As it is seldom that insufficient evidence, when clearly 
understood and unambiguously expressed, would 
not be seen to bo lallacious, more or less of the 
element of Confusion enters into most fallacies ; 
but the class “ Fallacies of Confusion ” is reserved 
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for those in which Confusion is the chief, if not tlie 
sole, cause of the error. 

Mr Mill’s classification may be briefly sketched 
out thus : — 

Firsts where the conclusion is assumed without there 
being any evidence to support it, — where it is be- 
lieved as a "self-evident axiom,” — “Fallacies of 
Simple Inspection,” “ d Fallacies,” or Natural 
Prejudices ; ” and Second^ where there is some evi- 
dence — “ Fallacies of Inference.” This last is sub- 
divided according as (1.) the evidence is not dis- 
tinctly understood («.e., not clearly seen to be what 
it really is), which gives us the “ Fallacies of Con- 
fusion and (2.) Ls the evidence is distinctly under- 
stood. This last is again subdivided according as 
the evidence consists of (a.) particular facts (Induc- 
tive), or (h.) general propositions (Deductive) ; and 
each of these is again subdivided according as (1.) 
the evidence is false, or (2.) is true, but inconclu- 
sive. 

It must not be supposed that any given fallacy c:m 
always bo refeired absolutely to one or other of the 
great classes. Except Fallacies of Confusion, hardly 
iuiy fallacy can be assigned to its proper place till it 
has been expressed at full length ; and the mode of 
doing this is often a matter of choice. All that we 
can generally say, then, in any particular case, is, 
that 4/ the iiiterniediate steps in the argument be 
filled up ill such and such a way, the fallacy will full 
into such a class. 
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I.— Fallacies of Simple Inspection. 

The following are examples of some principal 
forms : — 

(a,) That the Inconceivable is false. 

(o.) That everything which can be conceived in the mind 
must have a corresponding real existence in fact. 
{Realism an exaggerated form of this Fallacy.) 

(f.) The doctrine of the “ Sufficient Reason,” that a thing 
must bo so and so, because wc know of no reason 
why it should be otherwise, 

{(L) That the distinctions in nature must correspond to 
distinctions in language. (Common error with 
Greek philosophers.) 

(c.) That ^ phenomenon can have but one cause. (An 
error which vitiated Bacon^s Principles of Inductive 
Inquiry.) 

(/.) That there must Iw a resemblance between a pheno- 
menon and its conditions. 
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II.— Fallacies of Observation. 

Here the error lies in ocerlooking or in mhtakintt 
something (i.e., in collecting our data), and therefore 
we have either 


Fallacies 

of 

Obscrviitioiu 


f [a.) FaUacii:sof Xon-Ohser- ( Of Instances. 
ration. < Of Essential 

(overlooking) ( Oircuriistanccs. 
(b.) Fallacies of Mal-Ohscrvation — niistaking 
(seeing wrong) inference for percep- 
tion — believing that 
we have an imme- 
diate knowledge of 
something which we 
, really infer. 


Xoii‘(jbiei'vatioii or ueylect of Insfanns may occur cither 
(«.) Froin the circumsfance that some of the imtancvi^ 
are naturully more impressive than vthersy — as, for in- 
.stance, positive against negative instances. We are 
very apt to notice instances in wliich a phenomenon 
occur.s, witliout regarding the equally iDi])ortaiit in- 
stances in which it <locs mt occur. (0.) From pm- 
conceived 02nnion, — the most fertile .*-oiirce of error 
of this kind. That wliich in all ages lias made men 
unob.servant of the plainest facts, is tVeir being con- 
tradictory to fir.st appearances or any received belief. 
Thus, for centuries it was universally held that a 
body, ten times as heavy as anotlier, fell to the ground 
ten times as fast ; that the magnet e.\crted an irre- 
sistible force, and so on. 
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III.— Fallacies of Generalisation. 

Here we have rightly obtained the obtainable 
evidence bearing on the conclusion ; but we have 
wrongly concluded from it. The error lies in making 
the Inference, not in collecting the data. 

This class of Fallacies — the error of drawing con- 
clusions from insufficient evidence — is the most ex- 
tensive of all, as might indeed be anticipated. It 
is only possible, therefore, to indicate some of the 
principal sub-classes : — 

{a.) Generalisations which cannot in the nature of the case 
be established, where we have no real data or 
evidence ko argue from, — as, for example, inferences 
as to what may go on in remote parts of the universe. 
(h.) All propositions \vlnch assert impossibility (univer.sal 
' negative propositions), except those which assert 
mathematical truths or the impossibility of excep- 
tions to the iiniversal law of causation. 

(c.) All generalisations which profess to resolve radically 
diUerent phenomeiia into the same. 

(d.) The fallacy involved in placing mere empirical laws 
(and those often of the lowest kind) on the same 
footing of generality a.s true cjisual laws. As — 

(1.) Knipirical laws generalised from mere nega- 
tions, (“What/ia,v’ not happened, never will:') 
(2.) Empirical laws arrived at merely by the 
“ induction by simple enumeration.” 

(c.) Generalisations which improperly infer causation. 

{Fallacui non causa jyro cuusA.) 

(/.) Arguments from false analogy. [Fallacia non talis 
pro tali.) 

Avoid confusion between “ Ini^ hj Simple enumeration ; ** and Ind. by 
Comj^ele enumeration in the former we conclude that a law is true simply 
because we have never met with an instance to Uio contrary ; the latter Is the 
same as Uie ** Mere Verbal Transformations'' of Mill. , 
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IV.— Fallacies of Batiocination. 


Fallacies of 
Ratiocination. 


/ 1. Fallacies of Immediate Inference (as in 
the Conversion, Opposition, JSquipol- 
lency of Propositions). 

2. Syllogistic Fallacies ( s> the “ Logical 
\ Fallacies** of Whately). Undistri- 
buted middle, illicit process of major 
and minor, and so on. 

3. “ Changing the J Secnmlum> quid. 

Premisses” \ Per accidens. 


The meaning of the phrase, “ Changing the Premisses,” 
applied by Mill to a certain class of the Fallacies of 
Batiocination, is this : — A premiss in a syllogism is 
regarded as being the conclusion of some previous act 
of inference. Now, if tb(# proposition, as laid down 
for a premisSf is really distinct from that which^was 
proved, an error may easily arise in making a deduc- 
tion from it, — a change is made in passing from the 
proposition as a conclusion to the proposition as a 
premiss. The Fallacia a dido secundum quid ad die- 
turn simpliciter (briefly designated “ secundum quid ”), 
and the Fallacia accidentis are important forms of 
this sub-class of Fallacies ; in both cases the error 
lies in laying down a major premiss too absolutely or 
generally, — more generally, in fact, than the evidence 
which supports it will warrant. Thus, if we say, “ All 
men have a right to their persoml liberty** it is clear 
that, generally speaking, wo should really mean to 
limit it in some such way as this, — All men, who 
are of sound mind, and who are not guilty of criminal 
conduct, have a right to their personal liberty.” The 
evidence for the proposition only proves this moro 
limited form ; and if we ul^e it as a premiss without 
these tacit limitations, we may be guilty of a fallacy. 
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V— Fallacies of Confusion. 


Here the mistake lies, not so much in over- 
estimating the probative force of known evidence, 
as in^the absence of a distinct and definite con- 
ception of what that evidence really is, or what 
conclusion is required to be proved. 


1. Ambiguous lan- 
guage (the “semi- 
logical” of 
Whately). 


^F. equwocationis. 

F. amphiholioi. 

F. figiiriB dktionis, 

F. compositionu. 

F. divisionis, 

F. plurium intenroga' 
twhium. 


Fallacies of 
Confusion 
are 


2/ Petitio PrimipiL 


"The employment of a pro- 
position to prove that 
^ upon which it is itself 
really dependent for 
proof. 


3. Arguing in a 
circle. 


Proving two propositions 
I reciprocally from one 
another, or more than 
two in a reciprocal man- 


4. Igmratio 
Elenchi, 


Proving part of a conclu- 
sion. 

Proving a conclusion vague 
from the use of complex 
^ and general terms. 

Fallacy of shifting ground. 

Fallacy of objections. 

Fallacy of special appeals 
as “ oc? homineni” &c. 
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Tlie Fallacy, “ Tgnoratio igJioring the eleiichiis 

— is the proving of a proposition resembling more or 
less the conclusion required, but not really identical 
with it, — a very common form of Fallacy. The 
elencbus being the contradictory of the assertion 
of the supposed opponent. 


1. — Fallacies of Simple Inspection. 

Here a preposition is citlicr admitted as 
true upon a “ simple inspection ” of it, as a 
self-evident truth, without any extraneous 
evidence, or, perhaps, moit commonly the case 
is that d 2^‘iori considerations onli/ create a 
presimptlon in favour of a proposition, so that 
it is accepted, not absolutely without evidence, 
but upon evidence which would be seen to bo 
insufficient if the presumption did not exist. 

Amongst the many forms in which such errors 
may be presented, are : — 

1. That the reality of a thing nill foUo/v the idm 
of it ; that the idea is either a ]frognostic, or 
even a cause of the thing thought of. 

This is extensively exemplified in many popular superst i- 
tioDs : the Romans, for Instance, would not mention 
unlucky words, as ** death.” 
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2. That a wonderful or precious thing must kavr 
wonderful properties, 

(jrold regarded an tba universal medicine. 

f 

. 3, Things we cannot help thinking of together 
must coexist. 

Thus, it is often argued that B must accompany A in 
fact, because B is involved in the idea of A. This 
argument is at most an appeal to the authority of 
our predecessors. The doctrine that whatever the 
idea contains must have its equivalent in the thing, 
pervades the philosophy of Descartes, Leibnitz, and 
Spinoza, and the modern German metaphysicians. 

4.^ The inconccwahle is false. 

This has been already examined. 

f). That everything which can be conceived in the 
viind must have a real existence in fact. 

Realism was an exaggerated form of this hdlacy, — argu- 
ing, because a general idea of “ man ” can exist in 
the mind, there must be something really existing 
corresponding to that idea, just as when wo think 
of any particular man there is a real corresponding 
existence. 


(). The pf inciple of the sufficient Reason. 

That is, a phenomenon must follow a certain law, be- 
cause we can see no reason for its deviating from 
it in one direction rather than another. Thus, 
^latheniaticiaus argue that a body at rest cannot 
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begin to move, because if it did, it must move in 
some particular direction, and we can see no reason 
why it should move* in o|^e direction rather than 
another it will not move at all. But the fact of 
our being able to see no reason, is not alwa/s a proof 
that no such reason exists. 

e 

7. That the differences in Naiare correspond to 
our received distinctions in names and classic 
Jications. 

This fallacy prevailed to an extraordinary extent amongst 
the Greek philosophers, who imagined that by an 
analysis of wordj^ they could discover facts. 

S, That a phenomenon can only hate one cause. 

This was the error which misled Bacon. 

y. That the cause or conditions of a phenomenon 
must resemble that phenomenon. 

This does sometimes happen, — motion may produce 
motion, — but very commonly no resemblance what- 
ever can be traced between an effect and its cause. 


II. — Fallacies op Observation. 

The term “observation” is here equivalent 
to the ascertainment of the facts upon which an 
Induction is grounded, however obtained, — 
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whether by direct experience or by inference 
from something else. 

A fallacy of observation, then, may be either negative or 
2 mitive; negative or non-observation when all the 
error consists in overlooking something which might 
have been known, and which, if known, would make 
a dillerence in our conclusion ; positive, mal-obser- 
vation, when something is not simply unseen, but 
seen wrongly ; wlien a fact or phenomenon, instead 
of being taken for what it really is, is mistaken for 
sometliing else. And, as we have previously ob- 
served, the senses cannot properly be said to bo cap- 
able of error, but only inferences from sensations, this 
kind of fallacy can only happen when something 
which has really been erroneously inferred is sup- 
' posed to have been actually observed. 

As regards non-ohservatlmi, we may overlook either (1.) 
Instances, or (2.) Essential circumstances in those 
instances (see table). It may be added that neglect 
of instances does not per se and necessarily vitiate 
the conclusion, unless we at the same time neglect 
to eliminate chance, which cri’or would come under 
the next head, — Fallacies of Generalisation. 


Ill, — F allacies op Geneualisation. 

III addition to what is given in tho table, we 
may notice the following points : — 

Generalisations which profess to resolve radically 
(liferent phenomena into the same. ^ 
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Whenever our consciousness recognises between two of 
its states a radical distinction; whenever wo feel 
that no mere adding on of the one phenomenon to 
itself would produce the other (as it would if the 
diiTerence were only in degree), the two sts^^es must 
bo the result of the operation of radically diflercut 
laws, and any attempt to resolve the one into the 
other must be futile. (See also Book III., chap.* 
xiv.) 

Undue extension of Empirical Laws^ 

As examples of the kinds of Empirical Laws 
wliicli are often unduly extended, we have — 

(1.) Empirical Laws generalised from mere negations^ 
their formula being ** whatever has never happened, 
never will ; as “ negroes have never been so ffighly 
civilised as whites, therefore they never will,” and 
such like. 

(2.) Empirical Laws, though based on positive data, yet 
only established by an Induction per enumerationeni 
simpliccjn, stand one degree higher in the scale, but 
still ought only to be extended to adjacent cases. 

Generalisations nhich improperly/ infer causa- 
tion — 


The mo.st common is the fallacy known as the post hoc 
ergo propter hoc” arguing that B is causeil by A, be- 
cause B follows A. 

Arguments based on false analogy — 

For the conditions which determine the probative foi’ce 
of an analogical argument, see Book 111., chap. xx. 
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The most fertile source of fallacies of generalisation is 
had elamfication , — bringing together under a com- 
mon name things which have no common properties) 
or at least uo peculiar common properties. 


' IV, — Fallacies of Ratiocination (see table). 

[By Immediate Inference is meant the direct 
deduction of one Proposition from another or 
others, without the intervention of a middle 
term. The following are some of the common 
forms of this kind of Inference {they would 
como under Mill’s class of “ Inferences im- 
properly so called ”). 

1 . Immediate Inferences bj conversion — 

All men are mortal ; 

borne mortal beings are men, 

2 . 7 ?// opposition — 

It is true that all men are mortal ; 

It is false that some men are not mortal. 

3 . By added determinants — 

A negro is a fellow-creature ; 

To murder a negro is to murder a fellow-crea- 
ture. 
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4. By fusion of judgments — 

A negro Ls a fellow>creaturo ; 

Honesty deserves reward ; 

.% A negro who is honest is a fellow-creature d^erviiig 
of reward. 

It is evident that a fallacy may lurk in processes of 
this kind.] 

Syllogistic fallacies include all which offend 
;ainst the laws of Syllogism, 


V. — Fallacies of Confusion. 

Fallacies of amhiguous language — 

Hero the premisses are vcHniUy sufficient to prove tho 
conclusion, but not really ; they are the same as the 
“ serai-logical '' of WhateJy. 

Petitio Principii — 

The employment of a proposition to prove that upon 
which it is itself really dependent for proof, by no 
means implies that degree of inattention or imbe- 
cility which might seem at first sight involved in 
such an error. We must remember that even philo- 
sophers hold many opinions withoitt exactly re- 
membering how they came by them, or upon what 
evidence they were based ; and in such a case they 
may easily be betrayed into deducing from them tho 
very propositions which are alone capable of serving 
as premisses for their proof. 
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Arguing in a circle — 

fs an attempt to prove two propositions reciprocally 
from one another, or three or more propositions in 
« a similar manner. Thus, A is true because B is, 7> 
is because C is, C is because A is. This form of 
error is, however, more frequent in the form of 
simply admitting two propositions which can only be 
proved from one another, than as a deliberate at- 
tempt to do this. 

Of course, a proposition would not be admitted merely 
as a corollary from itself, unless it were so expressed 
as to seem different ; this is often done by stating 
one proposition in the concrete, the other in the 
abstract form, or one in Saxon, and the other in 
Classical phraseqlogy. 

Ignoraiio elenchi — 

Ignoring the elenchus (“the elenchus” being the con- 
tradictory of the assertion of the supposed oppo- 
nent), is the proving of a conclusion more or less 
like the one required, but not really identical with 
it. This is a very common form of fallacy. 
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LOGIC OF MORAL SCIENCES. 


CHAPTERS 1. Ilf AND III. 

By the Moral Sciences we mean those relating to the hiiniiui 
mind and to human society ; these form the most complex 
problems which can be submitted for our consideration, and 
it remains in this book to determine the method of scientific 
inquiry most likely to lead to satisfactory results in con- 
nexion with these questions. But, first, it is necessary to 
obviate an objection that may be made to the effect that 
human actions are not the subject of law, and, therefore, not 
of Science. 


Liberty and Necessity, 

The great problem of “ the freedom of the ^ill” has been 
much obscured by the inappropriate use of the word 
necessity,” — which, in these discussions, must be 
understood as equivalent , to certainty y and not to* 
compals/Um, 

The doctrinej)f philosophical nccesaityy or of the uniformity 
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of the sequence between motives and actions, h 
simply this — given the motives present to the mind 
of an individual, and given also his character and 
disposition, the manner in which he will act may be 
unerringly inferred. This is proved by the universal 
experience of mankind ; whenever we rely upon a 
human being acting in a particular manner, we rely 
upon the uniformity of the sequence between 
motives and actions ; and a most convincing proof 
is presented by statistics, which show the unifor- 
mity of the occurrence of apparently casual acta, 
when we observe on a scale sufficiently large to eli- 
minate chance. It is sometimes said that our con- 
sciousness proves to us that the will is free, meaning 
by this that its acts are spontaneous, uncaused. 
Blit consciousness testifies nothing of the kind, it 
only testifies that we are under no compulsion ; but 
the law does not assert this, — it simply asserts that 
the act follows the motive causes by a certain and 
unconditional sequence, it is no more a question of 
constraint than in the case of physical causes and 
effects. 

There may therefore, a Science of human nature. 
Such a Science cannot, however, be a Science of 
exact predictions, but only of tendencies, since the 
causes are too uncertain to enable us to go beyond 
this. 


CHAPTERS IV. AND V. 

Laws of Mind. 

The laws of mind are the laws by which one state of 
mind is produced by another. The simple laws of 
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mind must be ascertained by experiment ; the com- 
plex laws are results of these, either by way of 
composition of causes, or as Heteropathic Effects. 
The mental differences between individuals are 
generally not ultimate facts, but are the re|ults of 
differences in the mental history, education, cir- 
cumstances, &c. 

Although mankind have not one universal character, 
yet there are universal laws of the formation of the 
character (laws of Ethology). These laws cannot 
be discovercil experimentally ; the Deductive 
Method is the grand agent, observation being only 
valuable as affording the means of verifying its 
conclusion ; the object of the Science of Ethology 
being to determine from tbe general laws of mind, 
combined w'ith external circumstances, the condi- 
tions which aid or check tfie growth of good or bad 
qualities. Education will then consist in applying 
these results. 


CHAPTERS VI. VIL VIIL and IX. 

The Social Science. 

Social phenomena, being the phenomena of human 
nature in masses, must obey fixed laws, since humun 
nature is subject to the same. The Jy^cial Science 
can never be a science of positive predictions, but 
only of tendencies, like must of the propositions 
relating to human nature. There have been many^ 
attempts to investigate this science, and to build 
up systems. A consideration of two methods, 
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erroneously used, the Experimental and the Ab- 
stract Deductive, may with advantage form a pre- 
face to the true method. 


The Expei'i'inental or Chemical Method in 
the Social Science. 

The followers of this method refuse to accept conclu- 
sions except they be based upon specific experience 
in all cases. This attempt must fail, for we have 
already pointed out that in complex effects, direct 
Induction is scarcely ever applicable. Here, on 
account of the number and complexity of the causes, 
this is pre-eminently true. 

y'he Abstract Deductive or Geometrical 
Method. 

Those philosophers who have applied this method in the 
treatment of questions of Social Science have been 
correct in so far as they have been aware that the 
method of that science must be Deductive, but have 
erred in taking the application of that method to 
sciences not concerned with causation (as Geometry) 
os the type of the method required here. Their 
usual plan has been to take some proposition or 
propositions as premisses or axioms, and from them 
to deduce and build up a system. This method 
was^adopted by Hobbes and by Bentham ; but it is 
not the true method. The Social Science is a science 
of causes, and causes may bo counteracted, and 
hence its method must be that form of the Deduc- 
tive Method which is applicable to such sciences, 
namely, — 
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The Conci'Gte or Physical Deductive 
Method. 

That is to say, we must compound with one another the 
laws of all the causes on which any effect (iepends, 
and infer its law from them all. It is true we must 
often invert the order of our proceedings, and fii*st 
obtain our conclusions conjecturally from speciiic 
experience, and then verify them by d prim-i 
reasonings. 

Sociology, we have already remarked, is a science, not of 
positive predictions, but only of tendencies ; and not 
only so, but its assertions must bo hypothetical, and 
state the oi^eration of a given cause in ffken ctreum- 
stances. It also answers best to divide the science 
into subordinate sciences.f— each of which considers 
one great social cause. Thus, Political Ecoi^pmy 
considers society as influenced by the desire of 
wealth. 


CHAPTERS X. AND XI. 

Inverse Deductive or Ilistonccd Method. 

By a “ State of Society ” is meant the simultaneous state 
of all the greater social fact.s or phenomena. Such 
are the degree of knowledge, of intellectual an<l 
moral culture, wealth, industry, social classes, laws, 
&c. • 

Now, amongst these various phenomena there are cer- 
tain itw/ormiftes that is to say, it is 
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not any combination of these social facts which can 
coexist, but only certain combinations. Just as the 
various parts and states of the individual body have 
a constant reciprocal influence over one another, so 
^ it is in the body politic ; there is a between 

the different social facts; and the study of these 
uniformities of coexistence constitutes the science 
of SodaX Statics, 

But besides presenting phenomena of this kind, society 
is in a constant state of progress ; the state of 
society at any given time differs from its state at 
some previous time ; the study of the laws by which 
any state of society produces the state of society 
which succeeds and takes its place, constitutes 
Social Dynamics — the theory of society as pro- 
gressive. , 

/The evidence of history goes to prove that one great 
element is predominant over all others as the prime 
agent in determining social progress, — that is, tliR 
state of the speculative faculties, including the nature 
of the beliefs which men hold at the time, and the 
means by which they have arrived at them. And 
M. Comte has laid down one generalisation which 
he regards as the fundamental law of the progress 
of human knowledge, — viz., that speculation on 
evei7 subject has three successive stages, — first, 
when the tendency is to explain phenomena by 
supernatural agencies ; second, by metaphysical 
abstractions (as nature, vital force, &c.) ; and third, 
when it confines itself simply to ascertaining their 
laws of succession and coexistence. This is an 
example illustrative of the great doctrine which is 
laid down in this chapter, that the collective series of 
sociaV phenomena* the cov/rse of history, are sut^ect to 
general laws which philosophy may possibly detect. 
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CHAPTER XIL 
Logic of Practice or Art. 

In speaking of the logical method of “ tliat term is 
used in the sense of a body of rules directed to souu* 
practical end, as when we speak of the ‘‘Art c»f 
Building,” “ of Government,” and so on ; and not as 
having reference to the poetical or sosthetic aspect 
of things. 

Art, then, is characterised by expressing its propositions 
in the imperative mood ;*it speaks in rules or pre- 
cepts, as contrasted with the direct indicative aftsei - 
tions of science. 

The logical method of art may be summed up thus ; — 
Every art starts from a single major-premiss — that 
such and such an end is desirable. Science, then, 
investigates the means by which the end can be 
secured ; and this being accomplished, it hands over 
the necessary propositions to Art to be turned into 
practical rules. 

In order to know what things arc really desirable, 
we require a Science of Teleologj'', or of ends {Le., 
things desirable) ; but however many subordinate 
ends may be allowed, there must be one singh* 
ultimate end to which all others ma(y, in the last 
resort, be referred. This final standard is the pro- 
motion of the happiness of all sentient beings. 

Ethics or Morality is an Art, corresponding to a portion* 
of the Sciences of Human*Nature and Society ; its 
method must, therefore, be that of Art in general. 

• R 
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I. 

Connotative Names. 

13y the “ Connotation ” of ancftne is undci-stood the attri- 
butes which we mean to assort that an object pos- 
sesses, when we predicate the name of that object. 
Thus, if we assert that an object before us is a 
man,” we mean to convey that that object pos- 
sesses certain attributes — animality, rationality, an<l 
two-handed, upright form. These attributes con- 
stitute the connotation or meaning of the name 
“ man.” 

The mode in which some Logicians have re2)rc* 
sented the point is by speaking of the idea as 
“ cotnprehending ” or including other ideas ; tlie idea 
of “ man ” would be said to compreherul the idea of 
animality, rationality, &c. What the idea compre- 
hends is, in fact, precisely equivaleifli to what the 
name connotes ; and the definition is spoken of as 
being the unfolding or stating in words either of the 
comprehension of the idaa or of the connotation oT 
the name. Connotative names are sometimes 
spoke^ of as being “ significant marks.” ^ ^ 
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Non-connotative Names 

Are simply marks and nothing more — “non-significant 
marks/’ If every house in a town has its own 
letter or number of some kind on the door, such a 
number or letter would be a mark of the corre- 
sponding house, but it would signify nothing, con- 
vey no meaning. Such exactly are non-connotative 
names, — the chief of which are proper names, and 
the names of simple attributes. “ Caesar” is like a 
cross put on an individual, chiefly to identify him, 
and save the trouble of a long description ; but it 
conveys no meaning. If we are told that an object 
is called “ Caesar,” we should know from that 
nothing of its properties or attributes ; it might be 
a man, dog, hor^e, &c. But if instead of speaking 
of an object as “Ciesar,” we speak of it as ii 
“ Homan general,” this is not only a name, but a 
name significant of something, — viz., belonging io 
Home and being a general, and therefore is conno- 
tative. 

The following classes include the most important 
Connotative Names 

1. All conci'ete rfenerat names, — as “man,” “animal,” 
“ planet,” — the names of classes of objects. Such a 
name evidently connotes the attributes, the posses- 
sion of which makes any object a member of the 
cori’espondiug class. 

•2. Descriptive individual names — that is, names which, 
instead of designating an individual by a mere un- 
meaning proper lUame, point him out by some quali- 
ties or properties or marks which belong to him. 
Thus the name “ Gladstone ” is mere mark, and 
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therefore a nou-cotinotative name, while “present 
Prime Minister of England” refers to the same in- 
dividual, but is connotative, i.e,, it implies attri- 
butes or properties. TJie former name conveys in 
itself no infomuition ; anything which wo ITappen to 
know of the person when the name is pronounced . 
is merely accidental ; but the latter does tell some-^ 
tiling, wholly independent of such casual knowledge, 
and equrally to every person, however well or ill in- 
formed with respect to the individual in question. 
Some authors on Logic (see “Shedden’s Manual,” 
p. 17, c^o.) have maintained that proper names are 
connotative ; by this tliey mean that, for example, 

“ Gladstone” connotes “a politician, in 186.9 Prime 
Minister of England,” &c,, because such circum- 
stances may be brought Ho mind by the mention 
of that name ; so that they hold that proper ihiinc.s 
connote whatever any given individual in whose 
hearing they are pronounced may happen to know 
of the person to whom the name belongs. Tim 
name “John,” for instance, being universally an«l 
exclusively applied to males, would, according to 
this view, connote to every one the attribute “mas- 
culinity,” — the being of the male sex ; while to jiny 
individual who happened to know the particular 
John referred to, it wouhl connote anything what- 
ever that he might happen to know or remember 
about him. Now, to take the stronger of these 
cases, — that is, where the circumstance associated 
with the name is of such a characterHhat the men- 
tion of the name would suggest the circumstance 
to every one, as the name ** John” would that the 
person spoken of was a male. The name J ohn, then) 
we arc to suppose, connotes “ being of the male 
sex;” but every name whose (entire) connotation^ 
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consists of a given attribute or set of attributes, is 
the name of a class of objects, — viz., those objects 
which possess the connoted attributes, — and to every 
one of these objects the name is applicable.* The 
flame John, however, is not the name of every indi- 
vidual of the mala sex, and this consideration shows 
conclusively that the attribute “masculinity” does 
not constitute the connotation of that name. 

The distinction, in fact, is obvious enough be- 
tween what a name really meansy and what we may 
happen to know in some way or other about tht^ 
object to which it is applied. Of course the term 
“connotation” may have its meaning extended to 
include such casual associations, but if we assign 
stLch a meaning to it, we must remember that it is 
then totally distinct from the connotation which Mr 
Mill so constantly refers to. Accidental knowledge 
of the sort wo are discussing is of no importance in 
Logic, and to incorporate it with true connotation 
would destroy all the value of the distinction, and 
constitute a mischievous distortion of the recognised 
signification of the word. 

Certain Abstract Names , — or names of attributes, viz., 
those abstract names which are names either— (1.) 
Of attributes which have attributes; or (2.) Of 
groups or aggregates of attributes. Thus, “ civilisa- 
tion ” is the name of an attribute (the correspond- 
ing concrete being “civilised beings”), which in- 
cludes a number of other attributes,— a group, in 
fact, lM)und together by the name, — such as intellec- 

* We say “entire” for this reason,— suppose a name to connote 
attributes A, B, and (7, and nothing more, then to every object which 
possesses the three attributes A, B, and C, the name is applicable, 
but not necessarily to objects which possess only one or two of these, 
as is indeed self-evident. 
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tuality, moral and costhetic cultivation, and so forth, 
and these attributes form the connotation or meaning 
of the name “civilisation” As an example of au 
attribute which possesses attributes, Mr Mill gives 
“ faultiness,” — the name of some quality wjiich has 
the attribute “ causing inconvenience,” which, there- 
fore, the abstract name “ faultiness ” connotes. 

Non-connotative Names require but little illustration, — * 
they are simple marks without meaning. The chief 
classes are — (1.) Proper names ; and (2.) The names 
of simple, unanalysable attributes ; or, in other 
words, of our elementary feelings. “ Whiteness,” 
for example, is a mark put on a certain quality of 
objects, just as “ Cajsar” is a mark x)ut on a certain 
individual. 

By the DenoiMiem of any name is understood the whole 
collection or aggregate of objects to which the name 
is applicable. The denotation of “ man ” includes 
every human being ; of “ law,” every law ; of 
“ crime,” every criminal act ; and so in every 
case. Many logicians use the term “ extension ” 
of a name as equivalent to its denotation. 
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Process of forming general notions {concepts, 
general ideas). 

Take the name “ man,*’ — in connexion with this wo have 
three things, —the name itself, the class to which it 
corresponds its denotation), and the general 
notion or idea which is raised up within our minds 
by the mention of the name. 

What is the nature of the process by which any 
such general notion is obtained, or by which such a 
class is formed 7 Let us place ourselves in the posi- 
tion of the first intelligent observer of nature ; he 
would be continually encountering a variety of ob- 
jects, and after a little experience he could not help 
noticing that certain of these resemble each other, 
the I'esemblance consisting in the possession of 
certain common attributes. Thus he would meet 
with objects which we now recognise as forming the 
class liquids ; ” he would, on instinctively com- 
paring such together, find that they agreed in pos- 
sessing certain properties (perfect molecular mobi- 
lity and inelasticity) ; and whenever he met with a 
fresh example, he would recognise in it these com- 
mon properties. In this way a general idea or con- 
cept of liquids would be formed, made up of these 
common qualities; a class would be formed con- 
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sisting of all objects whicU possessed them, and a 
general name might be imposed on that (dass, which 
name would connote or imply those same properties, 
— that is, the applicability of the name to any given 
object would depend upon that object i)#ssessiiig 
them. 

It is evident, moreover, that the name, once given, ^ 
serves ever afterwards to bind and keep together 
that group of attributes ; were it not for the name 
we should be almost sure, sooner or later, to forget 
our classification, and have to make it over again, 
and even if not, we could not permanently registc i’ 
its results to communicate to others, or transmit td 
our successors. 

27ie process^ then^ of formimj genei'al 
be mmmarised thus : — 

% 

1. The senses, and memory reproducing their impressions, 

are continually giving us a knowledge of a succes- 
sion of different objects. 

2. Compariso^i of certain of these objects shows that 

they are similar, and we recognise the similarity as 
consisting in the possession of certain common 
attributes. 

:i. Our attention being thus concentrated upon these 
common qualities, the mind instinctively binds 
them up into an aggregate or group, which forms 
our idea of the class, that is, a general notion.* 

The associative law of “ Similarity” (see Bain's “Senses 
and Intellect,” 2d edition, pp. 625-633, on entise 
subject), is the pnndpal intellectual faculty envployed 
in this process. 
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Different views as to the form in which 
(jeneral notions exist in the mind. 

A general notion may be defined, as we have seen, as a 
conception of a multitude of individuals as an 
assemblage or class. Such general notions certainly 
exist in the mind in some form ; we can, somehow, 
conceive of a multitude of individual objects as an 
assemblage or class, or we could not use general 
names with any consciousness of meaning. 

Before giving a summary of the different views which 
have been held on this question, we may remark, 
that it is not strictly any part of Logic ; it is suffi- 
cient for its purposes that the name of a class call 
up soim idea b^ which we can, to all intents and 

« purposes, think of the class as such. Mr Mill, 
however, gives the following different doctrines on 
the question. As to the nature of the idea called 
up by a general name : — 

{a,) Doctrine of Locke, Brown, and the conceptualists, 
— that a general idea is composed of the various 
circumstances in which all the individuals denoted 
by the general name agree, and of no others. 

(&.) Doctrine of James Mill, — that such an idea is that 
of a miscellaneous assemblage of the individuals 
belonging to the class. Thus, the name “ man ” is 
supposed to call up the idea of an assemblage or 
mass^of human beings. 

(c.) Doctrine of Berkely, Dugald Stewart, and the 
modern Nominalists, — that the idea of a class is 
really the idea of^ some one individual of that class 
with his individual peculiarities, but with the ac- 
companying knowledge that such [jeculiarities are 
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not found in every member of the class, — that is, 
are not properties of it. 

(d.) Bailey’s view is, that the general name raises up an 
image, sometimes of one known individual of the 
class, sometimes of another ; not unfrec^fhently of 
several such individuals in succession, and some- 
times an image made up of elements from dilFerent 
objects. 

(c.) In a very large number of cases, where a general 
name is mentioned, no distinct idea whatever is 
called up in the mind ; the name is used as a mei'e 
symhol^ employed as an a; or an a in an algebraical 
process. 

It is impossible to discuss the subject fully here ; it is 
only necessary to say, that the ideas called up by 
general names are certainly not always of the same 
kind. (Comp. “Symbolical and Notative Concep- 
tion ’’--Thomson’s Outlines.) 


THE END. 
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A HISTOBT of GBEEOE. By the Bev. George W. Cox, M.A. late 
Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. Yols. I. & II. (to the Close of tho Pelo« 
ponnealan War). 8vo. with Maps and Fiane, 86i. 

GENEBAL HISTOBT of GBEECE to the Death of Alexander the 

Great ; with a Sketch of the Subsequent History to tho Present Time. By tho 
Bev. George W. Cox, M.A. With 11 Maps. Crown 8vo. 7a 6d. 

The GBEEKS and the PEBSIANS. By the Key. George W. Cox, 
M.A. {Epochs of Ancient History^ J.) With 4 Coloured Maps. Fcp. 8vo. 
price 2a 6d. 

The TALE of the GBEAT FEBSIAN WAB, from the Histories of 
Herodotus. By George W. Oox, M.A. New Edition. , Fqp. Ss. 6d. 

The HISTOBT of BOMB. By William Ihnii. Vols. I. and II. 
8vo. price 80«. The Third Yolnme Is in the press. 

GENEBAL HISTOBT OF BOMB from the Foundation of the City to 
the Fall of Augnstulns, B.C, 793-~A.D. 476. By the Very Bev. C. Mbbivalb, 

D. D. Dean of Ely. With Five Maps. Grown 8vo. 7a 6A 

HISTOBT of the BOHANS under the EHPIBE. By the Very Bey. 
0. Mebivalb, D.D. Dean of Ely. 8 vols. post 8vd. 48a 

The FALL of the BOHAN BEPHBLIG ; a Short History of the Last 
Century of the Oommonwealth. By the same Anthor. 12mo. 7a 6d. 

The STUDENT’S HANHAL of tho HISTOBT of INDIA, from tho 
sBarlieet Period te the Premt. Sy Oolonbl Meadows Taylor, M.B^A.B. 
M.BJJL. Second Thousand. Grown 8ve. with Maps, 7a 6 A 

The HISTOBT of INDIA, from the Earliest Period to the riose of Lord 

Le]Imq4e*8 Admlnistcatton. By J. 0. Mabsbman. 8 vols. Irewn 8vo. 28 a 8A 

V. 
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The' KATITX STATES of lEBIA in BVBSIDUBT AUIABCE 

with the BKITISH GOYEBNlfBNT ; an Historical Sketch. By Colonel O. B. 
Malubbok, C.S.I. Wi^ 6 Coloured Maps. 8vo. 15 j. 

INDIAIT FOLITT ; a View of the System of Administration in IndiifF 
By Lieutenant-Colonel Gborob CHsaNBr, Fellow of the UnlYerslty of OaUratta. 
"Sew Edition, revised ; with Map. 8vo. prioe 2U. 

The BRITISH ARMY in 1876 ; with Suggestions on^ Administra- 
tion and Organisation. By Jobk Holms, M.P. New and Enlarged Edition, 
with 1 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. price 4«. Gd. 

The HISTORY of PRUSSIA, from tho Earliest Times to the Fr^ent 
Day ; tracing the Origin end Developmimt of her Military Organisation^ By 
Captoin W. J. Wyatt. Vola. I. and II. a-d. 700 to a.d. 1525. 8vo. 36«. 

POPULAR HISTORY of PRANCE, from the Earliest Times to the 
Death of Louis XIV. By Eltz aukth M. SmvBix, Author of ‘ Amy Herbert ’ Stc. 
With Coloured Maps. Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

STUDIES from GENOESE HISTORY. By Colonel G-. B. IIIallbsok, 
C.S.I. Guardian to His Highness the Mahor&jd of Mysore. Crown 8 to. 10«, Od. 

LORD UACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Cheap 

Edition, authorised and complete. Crown 8vo. i)«. Gd. 

Cabinkt BomoK, 4 vols. post 8vo. 2is. I Libraiit BomoN, 8 vols. 8yo. 86i. 
People’s Bditiob, 2 vols. crow-n 8vo. Ss, | Studbnt'b Bomopr, 1 toI. cr, 8vo. 8#. 

HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORAlSS, from Augustus to Charlemagne. 
By W. E. H. Lbcky, M.A. Second Edition. 2 vola. 8vo. price 28a ' 

HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of the SPIRIT of 
RATIONALISM In EUROPE. By W. B. H. Lecky, M.A. Cabinet SdiUen, 
being the Fourth. 2 vob. crown 8vo. price 16i, 

The HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from Thales to Combe. By 
Qbobbb Hsnbt Lewes. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 82a 


The HISTORY of the PELOPONNESIAN WAR. By Thucydides. 
Translated by R. Crawley, Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford, 8vo. 10a Gd. 

The MYTHOLOGY of the ARYAN NATIONS. By Gbohoe W. 

Oox, M.A. late Scholar of Trinity CoUege, Oxford, 2 vols. 8vo. 28r. 

TALES of ANCIENT GREECE. By Geoegb W. Cox, M.A. late 
Scholar of Txin. CoU. Oxon. Crown 8vo. price Gs, Gd. 

HISTORY of CIVILISATION in England and France, Spain and Scot- 
land. By Henry Thomas Buckle. New Edition of the entire Work, with 
a eomplote Indbx. 8 vols. crown 8vo. 21a 
SKETCH of tho HISTORY of tho CHURCH of ENGLAND to tho 
Revolution of 1688. By the Right Rev. T. V. Short, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
St. Asaph. Bighth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7a 6d. 


MAUNDERS HISTORICAL TREASURY; General Intpoductoiy Out- 
lines of Universal Hlst^, and a series of ^paiate Hteteries. lAtest^tion, 
by thiBw. G. W.W, M,A. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth, or 10 a 6d. oaM. 

CATES* and WOODWARD’S BNCJTCLOPJEDIA of CHRONOLOdY, 

HISTORICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL, 8vo. price 42 a 


The of the PROTESTANT REVOLUTION. By F. Sbeboem. 
With 4 Haps and 12 Diagrams on Wood. Fop. 8 to. Sa 6<L ^ 

A 8 • 
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The CBTJBABES. By the Bev. G. W. Cox, M.A. late Scholar of Trinity 
College* Oxford. With Coloured Map. Fcp. 8yo. 2«. 6d. 

The THIBTT YBABS’ IVAB, 1618-1648. By Samubl Bateson Gab- 
DINER, late Student of Christ Church. With Coloured Map. Fcp. Svo. 2s. 6d. 
The H0TT8E8 of LAVCASTEB and YOBE; with the Conquest and 
Loss of Fnince. By James OAinDNEB, of the Public Record Office. With FIto 
C oloured Ma^. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

EDWABD the THIBD. By the Bev. W. Wanbubton, M.A. late 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oidord. With 3 Coloured Maps and 8 Genealogical 
Tables. Fcp. 8yo. 2s. Gd. 

Th^AGE of ELIZABETH. By the Bey. M. Crezghton, M.A. late 
Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. With 6 Maps and 4 Genealogical 
Tables. Fcp. 8vo. 2x. tit/. 

The FALL of the STUABTS; and Western Europe from 1678 to 
1697. By the llcv. K. Uale, M.A. Assistant-Master, Eton. With 11 Maps and 
Plans. Fcp. 8vo. 2*. G<7. 

The FIBST TWO STUABTS and the PUBITAH BEVOLUIION, 

1603>1GC0. By Raml'KL Hawson Gaudixer, late Student of Christ Church. 
With 4 Coloured Maps. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The WAR of AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE, 1775-1783. By 

John A1atx*oui Ludlow, BarrUtcr-at-Law. With 4 Coloured Maps. Fcp. 
8vu. 2s. Gd. 

REALITIES of IRISH LIFE. By W. Stettart Trench, late Land 
Agent in Ireland to the MarquesI of Lansdowne. the Marquess of Bath, and 
Lord Digby. Cheaper Bdition. Crown 8yo. prioe 2s. 6d. 


Biographical Works. 

rii. LIFE and LETTES8 of LOSE MACAFLAT. By his Kephew, 

G. Onx) TuKVELTAy, M.P. 2 yols. 8yo. with Portrait, price 36«. 

Ihe LIFE of SIB I^ILLIAU FAIBBAIBN, Bait. F.B.S. Corre- 

spending Member of the Kational Institute of France, &c. Partly written by 
himself ; edited and completed by Wuxiam Pole, F.R.S. iln the Press. 

ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER, his LIFE and his PHILOSOPHY. 

By Helen ZiM.A[£nx. Post Svo. with Portrait, 7s. Gd. 

MEMOIRS of BARON 8T0CKMAR. By his Son, Baron E. Von 
Stockmar. Translated from the German by G. A. M. Edited by F. Max 
M tlLLER, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8yo. 21 f. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By John Stuart Mill. 8to. price 7s. 6d. 

The LIFE of NAPOLEON III. deriyed from State Records, Unpublished 
Family Correspondence, and Personal Testimony. By Blanchard Jerrold. 
4 yols. Svo. with mmerous Portraits and Facsimiles. Yolb. I. and II. price 18«. 
each. The Third volume Is in the press. 

LIFE and LETTERS of Sir GILBERT ELLIOT, First EARL of 

MINTO. Edited by the Countess of Minto. 8 yols. Syo. 81s. Bd. 

ESSAYS in MOPERN MILITARY BIOGRAPHY. By Charles 

o OdBNWALLZB Obisnst, Lieutenant-^olonel in the Boyal Engineers* Syo. 12a 6d, 
The MEMOIRS of SIR JOHN RERESBY, of Thrybeigh, Bart. M.P. 
for York, Sso. 1634—1689. Written by Himself. Edited from the Original 
^j^onns^pt by Janes J. Cartwriobt, M.A. Syo. inice 2^. 
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ISAAC CABATTBON, 1659-1614. By Mabx Pattisok, Bector of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 8 to. 18«. 

LORD GEORGE BENTINGK; a Political Biography. By the Rigit 

Hon. Benjamin Disbasu, M.P. Grown 8 to. price 6 j. 

LEADERS of PUBLIC OPINION in IRELAND; Swift, Flood. 
Grattan, and O'Connell. By W. E. H. Leckt, M.A. New Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Crown 8vo. price 7r. 6cl. 

DICTIONART of GENERAL BIOGRAPHY; containiDg Concise 
Memoirs and Notices of the most Eminent Persona of all Countries, frcm the . 
Earliest Ages. By W. L. B. Oatgs. New Edition, extended in a Suppllnient 
to the Year 1875. Medium 8vo. price 25 j. 

LIFE of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. By the Rev. G. R. Glbio. 
M.A. Popular Edition, carefully revised ; with copious Additions. Crown 8vo* 
with Portrait, 5 j. 

MEMOIRS of SIR HENRY HAYEIOCX, X.C.B. By John Clabk 
Mahshhan. Cabinet Edition, with Portrait. Crown 8vo. price 8j. fid. 

VICISSITUDES of FAMILIES. By Sir J. Bebnabd Busxb, C.B. 
Ulster King of Arms. New Edition, enlarged. 2 vola. crown 8 to. 21j. 

The RISE of GREAT FAMILIES, other Essays and Stories. By Sir 

J. Bxhnabd Borkb, C.B. Ulster King of Arms. Crown 8 yo. price 12 j. 6d. 

ESSAYS in ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. By the Right Hon. 

Sir J. Stephen, LL.D. Cabinet Edition. Grown 8vo. 7s, 6d, 

MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. Latest Edition, re- 
constructed, thoroughly revieed, and In great part rewritten ; with 1,000 addi- 
tional Memoirs and Notices, by W. L. B. Gates. Fcp. 8vo. cloth ; IOj. calf. 

LETTERS and LIFE of FRANCIS BACON, including all his Occa^ 
sional Worhs. Collected and edited, with a Commentary, by J. Sfeddino. 
Trln. Coll. Cantab. Complete in 7 vols. 8vo. £4. is. 

The LIFE, WORKS, and OPINIONS of HEINRICH HEINE. By 

WlLTJAM Stigand. 2 vols. 8vo. wltti Portrait of Heine, price 28 j. 

BIOGRAPHICAL and CRITICAL ESSAYS, reprinted from Reviews, 
with Additions and Corrections. Second Edition of the Second Series. By A. 
Havwabd, Q.G. 2 vols. 8vo. price 28 j. Third Series, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 14«. 


Criticism, Philosophy, Polity, &c. 

The LAW of NATIONS eosridered ae INDZFNNBNNT FOIITIOAli 

OOMUITNITIBS ; Uia Ulghti uid Duties ol Katlogs in Time of War. B, 
Sir Travers Twiss, D.C.L., F.B.S. New Edition, vised; with an Intro- 
ductory Juridical Hevluw of the Eesults of Booent Wars, and an Appendix of 
Treaties and other Documents. 8vo. 21<. 

CHURCH and STATE: their relations Historically Developed. By 
T. Hedhuch Gepfckhn, Professor of Iniematlonal Law at the Unlversl^ of 
Stmabuxg. Translated from the German by E. Faiuitax Taylor, [/a the ptiss , 

A SYSTEMATIC VIEW of the SCIENCE of JURISPRUDBNOB.« 

By Sheldon Amos, M.A. Professor of Jnrispnidenoe to the Inns of ^ivt» 
London. 8v9. price 18«. • ^ 
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A PBIXEB Af the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION and OOVEBNXENT. 

By Sheldon Amos, MA.. Professor of Jurisprudence to the Inns of Court. 
fs Second Edition, revM. Groum Sto. 6s. 

OUTLINES of CIVIL FEOCEDUEE. Being a General View of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature and of tho whole Practice in the Common Law and 
Ghanoery Divisions under all the Statutes now in force. By Bdwaud Stanlky 
Boscoe, Barr&ter-at-Law. 12mo. price 3s. 6<Z. 

The INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN; with English Introduction, Trans- 
lation and Notes. By T. G. Sandahs, M.A. Sixth Edition. 8vo. 18s. 

SOCNATES and the SOCEATIC SCHOOLS. Translated from the 
German of Dr. E. Zeller, with the Author^s approval, by the Bev. Oswaij) J. 
BBZOHEI4M.A. Grown 8 to. 8s. 6d. 

The STOICS, EPICUEEANS, and SCEPTICS. Translated from the 
Geman of Dr. E. Zeller, with the Author’s approval, by Oswald J. Bricuxl, 
MA. Grown 8vo. price 14s. 

PLATO and the OLDEE ACAUEHT. Translated from the German 
of Dr. Eduard Zelusii by S. Frances Alletne and Alfred Goodwin, B.A. 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 18s. 

The ETHICS ef AEISTOTLE, with Essays and Notes. By Sir A. 
Gbant, Bart. M.A. LL.D. Third Edition. 8 vols. 8ro. 32t. 

The POLITICS of AEISTOTLE ; Qreek Text, with English Notes. By 
BiGBinn CoNOiucvx, M.A. New Edition, revised. 8vo. 18s. 

The NICOKACHEAN ETHICS of AEISTOTLE newly translated into 
English. By B. Williams, B.A. Fellow and late Lectnrer of Mertan College, 
and sometime Student of Christ Church, Oxford. New Edition. 8 vo. 7s. Cd. 

PICTUEE LOGIC; an Attempt to Popularise the Science of Keason- 
ing by the combination of Humorous I'ictures with Examples of Beasoning 
taken from Daily Life. By A. Swinbouhnk, B.A. With Woodcut Illustra- 
tions from Drawings by the Author. Second Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 6s, 

ELEMENTS of LOGIC. By B. 'Whatblt, D.D. late Archbishop of 
Dublin, New Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Elements of Ehetorio. By the same Author. New Edition. Sto. 
lOf. 60, crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

English Synonymei. By E. Janb Whately, Edited by Archbishop 
WBatblt. F^h Edition. Fcp. 8to. price 3s, 

On the INFLUENCE of AUTHOEITY in MATTEES of OPINION. 

By the late Sir Gsoroe Coknkwall Lewis, Bart. New Edition. 8vo. 14s. 

COMTE’S SYSTEM of POSITIVE POLITY, or TBEATISE upon 
SOCIOLOGY. Translated from the Paris Edition of 1801-1884, and famished 
with Ana^tical Tatj^ of Contents. In Four Volumes, 8to. each forming in 
some degree an independent Treatise 

VoL. I. General View of Positivism and its Introductory Pzlneiples. Translated 
by J* H. Bbidges, H.B. Price 21s. 

VoL. II. Social Statics, or the Abstract Laws of Human Order. Translated by 
F. Hajcsisoh, M.A. Price 14s. 

V^L.111. Social Dynamics, or the General Laws of Humsn Progress (the 
Philosophy of History). Translated by Professor B. 8. Bbebly, M.A. 8vo. 21s. 

Vql. IV. Synthesis of the Future of Mankind. Translated by B. Conureve, 
and an Appendix, containing the Author’s Minor Treatines, translated by 
H. D. Httttoh, M«^. tAe prtss. 
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])£||OOBAGT ia AMEBZCA. By Albus pb Tocqubyhxb. Trane- » 
lated by Hrnbt Bxbvb, Esq. New EcUtioii... 2 vola« corown 8 to. 18#. 

OBDEB and PBOOBE8S : Part I. Thoughts on Govemment ; Paid 
n. Studies of Political Czises. By Frsdebio Habbison, m.a . of Linooln'i 
Inn. 8to. price 14#* 

BAOON’0 ESSAYS With ANNOTATIONS. By B. Wbatult, DJ>. 
late Archbishop of Dublin. Kew ^tion, 8to. price 10#. 6<f.* 

LOBD BACON’S WOBXS, collected and edited by J. Spbddino, H.A« 

B. L. Elus, If JL and D. D. Hbath. 7 yoIb. 8to. price £S. 18a 6(1. 

On BEPBESENTATIYE OOVEBNKENT. By John Siuaet TAua 

Grown 8yo. price 2#. 

On LIBEBTT. By John Stuabt Mill. New Edition. Poet 
8yo. 7#. 6(f. Crown 8yo. price 1#. id. 

PBINGIPLE8 of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By John Stuabt Mill. 
SeYenth Edition. 2 yoIs. 8 yo. 80#. Orinl Yol.crown8YO.prics5#. 

ESSAYS on SOME UNSETTLED QUESTIONS of POLITICAL 

ECONOMY. By John Stuabt Mill. Second Edition. 8yo.6#. 6<A 

UTILITABIANISM. By John Stuabt Mill. New Edition. 8 yo. Sa* 

DISSEBTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS : Political. Philosophical, and 

Historical. By John Stuabt Mill, l^ew Bdlttons. 4Yols.8YO.prioe£2.6#.6d. 

EXAMINATION Of Sir. W. HAMILTON’S PHILOSOPHY, and of the 

Principal Philosophical Questions discussed in hls Writings. By JOHN SlUABT 
Mill. Fourth SWon. 8to. 16#. 

An OUTLINE of the NECESSABY LAWS of THOUGHT ; a Treatise 
on Pure and Applied Logic. By ths Most Rev. W. Thomson, Lord ArehblBhop 
of York, D.D. F.B.S. New Edition. Crown 8yo. price 6#. 

PBINCIPLE8 of ECONOMICAL PHILOSOPHY. By Hbnbt Bunnino 
MAGLB 0 D.M.A.Barri 8 ter-at-Law. Second Edition. In Two Volumes. Vol.!. 
8yo. price 16#. VoL. U. Pabt I. price 12#. Vol. II. Pabt II. just ready, 

A SYSTEM of LOGIC, BATIOCINATIVE and INDUCTIVE. By John 

Stuabt Mill. Ninth Edition. Two ydIb. 8yo. 26#. ^ 

SPEECHES of the BIGHT HON. LOBD IUlDAVLAY, corrected by 

Hlmsdf. People’s Edition, crown 8yo. 8#. 6(2. ^ 

The OBATION of DEMOSTHENES on the CBOWN. Translated by 

the Bight Hon, Sir B. P. Colleeb. Crown 8yo. price 6#. 

FAMILIES of SPEECH: Four Lectures delivered before the Boyal 
Institution of Great Britain. By the Bev. F. W. Fabbab, D J). FB.S. New 
Edition. Grown 8yo. 8#. 6(2. • 

CHAPTEB8 on LANGUAGE. By the Bey. F. W. Fabbab,' D.D. FJK.S. 
New Edition. Crown 8 Y 0 . 6 #. 

HANDBOOK of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. For the use of Students 
of the UnlYsnitlse and the Higher Classes in Schools. By B. G. LatbaA. ILA. 
M.D. The Ninth Edition. Crown 8yA jHice 6#. 

DIOTIONABY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By B. G. Lathav, ' 
MA. MJ>. Abridged 'from Dr. Latham’s Edition of J<Anson*s EngUsMDB- 
tlonary, and cbndeniMd Into One Volume. Medium 8yo. price ^ • 
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. A DIOTIOKABT of tlio SWOLISH LAHOTAGE. By B. G.LATSiic, 
H.A. 1C.D. Founded on the Dlottonary of Dr. Samuel Johnson, as 
edited by the Rer. H. J. Todd, with numecous Bmendatlons end Additions. 
^ In Four Tolnmeo, 4to. iirioe £7. 

TBESAVBUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES, dsNsified and 
siranged eo as to feoilitate the Expression of Ideas, and assist in Literary 
Ooinposition« By P. M. Roost, M.D. New Edition. Grown 8to. 10«. 6d. 

LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. By F. Max Mulleb, 

MA. &o. The Eighth Edition. 2 toIs. crown 8to. 18r. 

MiarUAL of ENGLISH LITERATURE, Historical and Critical. By 

Tsomas Abnold, M.A. New Edition. Crown 8 to. 7«. 6tf. 

80UTHSTS DOCTOR, complete in One Yolnme. Edited by the Bey. 

J. W. Wabteb, B.D. Square crown 8to. 12«. 6ii. 

HISTORICAL and CRITICAL COMMENTARY on the OLD TESTA- 
MENT ; with a New Translatioa By M. M. Kausoh, Ph.D. VoL. I. OenesU, 
8to. 18«. or adapted for the General Reader, 12«. Tol. II. Exodus^ 16s. or 
adapted for the General Reader, 12s. Yol. III. LevUieiu^t Part I. 16s. or 
adapted for the General Reader, 8s. Yol. IY. LevUSeus, Part II. 16s. or 
adapted for the General Reader, 8s. 

A DICTIONARY of ROMAN and GREEK ANTIQUITIES, with 
about Two Thousand Engravings on Wood frenn Ancient Originals, Illustrative 
of the Industrial Arts and Social Llfo of the Greeks and Romans. By A. Rich, 
B.A. Third Edition, revised and improved. Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d, 

A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By John T. White, B.l). 
Oxon. and J. B. Riddle, M.A. Oxon. Fifth Edition. 1 vol. 4to. 28s. 

WHITE’S COLLEGE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY (iDtennediate 
Size), abridged for the use of University Students from the Parent Work (as 
above). Medium 8yo. Third Edition, 16s. 

WHITE’S JUNIOR STUDENT’S COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH and 

ENGUSH.LATIN DICTIONARY. New Edition. Square 12mo. price 12s. 

1 The ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, price 6s. 6<I, 
separately | LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, price 7s. 6d. 

A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, adapted for the Use of Middle- 

Class Schools. By John T. Whits, D.D. Oxon. Square fcp. 8yo. price 8s. 

An ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, containing all the Greek Words 
used by Writers of good authority. By 0. D. Yokqb, M.A. 4to. prioe 21s. 

Mr. YONGE’S NEW LEXICON, EngUsh and Greek, abridged from 
his larger work (os above). Revised Edition. Square 12mo. price 8s. ed. 

A GREEX-ENGLI8H LEXICON. Compiled by H. G. Liddell, D.D. 
Dean of Christ Chufbh, and B. Scott, D,D. Dean of Rochester. Sixth Edition. 
Crown 4to. prioe 86s. 

A LEXICON, GREEK and ENGLISH, abridged from Liddell and 
SooTT's Greek^E^glith Lexleon, Fourteenth Edition. Square 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

AffaOUJTIOAL SIOXIOHABT ofUll. SBEITCX ud BROUSH IAS- 

OUAGES. By L. CONTANSBAU. Revised Edition. PostSvo. 7s. 6d. 

GONTANBEAU’8 POCKET DICTIONARY, French, and Englisb, 

abridge# f^ the above by the Anthor. New Edition, Square 18mo. 8s. 6d. 
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A HEW POCKET DICTIOKAET of the OEEHAK and ENGLISH 

LANGUAGES. By F. W. Lokguan* BiUliol College, Oxford. 18nio.5«. 

NEW PRACTICAL DICTIONART of the GERMAN LANGUAGE^ 

Oerman-Engliah and English-German. By the Ber. W. L. Blaoxlbt, lf.a. 
and Dr. Carl Hahthi FbiedlIndeiu Post 8to. 7 «. 6d, 

The MASTERY of LANGUAGES ; or, the Art of Sjj^aking Foreign 

Tongues Idiomatically. By Thoicas PnsKDXBGAST. 8 to. Gs. 


Miscellaneous Works and Popular Metaphysics. 

LECTURES delivered in AMERICA in 1874. By CHARLBgKinosLBT, 
F.L.S. F.G.S. late Rector of Eversley. Crown 8vo. price 5t, 

GERMAN HOME LIFE. Reprinted, with llevision and Additions, 
from Fi'atePs Meiffaeine. Crown 870. 6 s. 

THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS of THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D. 

Late Ilcad Master of Rugby School and Regius Professor of Modern History In 
the University of Oxford, collected and republished. 8vo. 7 s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS and POSTHUMOUS WORKS of the Late HENRY 

THOMAS BUCKLE. Edited, with a Biographioal Notice, by Hiobn Tatlob. 

8 vols. 8vo. price 62s, 6d, * 

MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS of JOHN CONINGTON, M.A. late 

Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. Edited by J. A* 
Stmonos, M. a. With a Memoir by H. J. a Smith, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 28 s, 

ESSAYS, CRITICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL. Contributed to the 
Minburgh Review. By Henry Boobrs. New Edition, with Additions. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. price 12s. 

ESSAYS on some THEOLOGICAL CONTROVERSIES of the TIME. 

Contributed chiefly to the Edinburgh Reoitw, By Hbnbt Bogbrs. New 
Edition, with Additions. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 

RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY PARSON. By A. H. H. B. First 
and Second Series, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 

The Common-place Philosopher in Town and Country. By A. H. H. B. 

Crown 870. price 8s. 6d. 

Leisnre Hours in Town; Essays Consolatozy, AEsthetioal, Moral, 

Social, and Domestic. ByA.K. H. B. Crown 870. 8s. 6d. 

The Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson ; Essays contributed to 

Phaser’s Mageuine, Ac. By A. K. H. B. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Seaside Musings on Sundays and Week-Days. By A.K. H. B* 

.Crown 8vo, price 8s. €d. 

The Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson. By A. H. B. Fner, 

Sboond, and Third Bbries, crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. each. 

Critical Essays of a Country Parson, selected from Essays 

trOmted to H'oseFsMagasiM. ByA.E.H.B. Crown Svo. 8s. 6d. 

Sunday Afternoons at the Parish Church of a Scottish Univorsit/ 
Clltf. ByifiE.H. B. Crown 8yo. 8s. fld. ^ 
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Loffont of Kiddlo Age; with some Aocount of Tarious Cities and 

Mem B7A.K.H.B. Orosm 870. S<. Sd. ' 

pousel and Comfort spoken Brom a City Pnlpit. Sy A. E. H. B. 

Grown 8 to. pitoe 8«. 6d. 

Changed Aspects of TInehanged Truths ; Memorials of St. Andrews 

Bondajs. ByA. K.H. B. Crown Svo. 8f. 6c{. 

Present-day Noughts; Memorials of St. Andrews Sundays. By 

A.K. H. B. Grown 8vo. 8«. Sd. 

Landscapes, Churches, and Moralities. By A. E. H. B. Crown 

^0. irioe 8«. Bd. 

BHOBT STUDIES on OBEAT SUBJECTS. By James Antbomt 
Fboudb, M.A. late Fellow of Exeter Coll. Oxford. 2 vole, crown 8 to. price 12«. 
or 2 Tols. demy 8vo. price 24«. 

SELECTIONS from the WBITINOS of LOBD MACAULAY. Edited, 
with Occasional Explanatory. Notes, by George Otto Trevelyan, M.F. 
1 Tol. crown 8vo. [Jn the press. 

LOBD MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS WBITINGB 
Librabt Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 21«. 
pBOFiA’sEDinoir. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6d. 

LOBD MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS WBITINOS and SPEECHES. 

SruDiniT's Edition, in crown 8vo. price C«. 

The S«r. tlTDHXT SXIIH’8 KltfCEILAHEOITS WOBKS; induding 
hie ContrlbutlonB to the Minhurgh Review. Grown 8vo. Bs» 

The WIT and WISDOM of the Bev. SYDNEY SMITE ; a Selection of 
the most memorable Passages in his Writings and Conversation. 16mo. 8f. 6d. 

The ECLIPSE of EAITH; or, a Visit to a Beligious Sceptic, By 
HsnbtBooebs. Latest Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 6s. 

Defenoo of the Eclipse of Faith, by its Author ; a rejoinder to Dr. 

Newman’s RepJy, Latest Edition, Fep 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 

CHIPS from a OEBMAN W0BK8H0P; Essays on the Science of 
Religion, on Mythology, Traditions, and Cnstoms, and on the Science of Laa- 
gdage. By F. Max MOllbb, M.A. Ac. 4 vole. 8vo. £2. 18s. 

ANALYSIS of the PHENOMENA of the HUMAN MIND. By 
James HuIi. A New Edition, with Notes, Illustrative and Critloal, by 
Albxandoi Bain, Andrew Findlatbb, and Georgs Gbotb. Edited, with 
additional Notes, by John Btuabt Hill. 2 vols. 8vo, price 28s. 

An INTBODUCTION to MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, on the InductiTe 

Method. By J. D. Mnnwr.T., M, A. LL.D. 8vo. 12s. 

PHILOSOPHY WITHOUT ASSUMPTIONS. By the Ber. T. P. 

E^irkman, F.B.S. Beetpr of Croft, near Warrington. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT. By Albxamdbb Bain, M.D. 
Frofosaor of Logic In the UnlTerslty of Aberdeen. Third Edition. 8vo. 16s. 

the EMOTIONS apd the WILL, By Alexander Bain, LL.D. Pro- 
fesBur of Logic In the Ualverrity of Aberdeen. Third Edition, thoroughly 
fhviaed, and In great part re-written. *8 to. price 16s. 

^MENTAL and MOBdL SCIENCE: a Compendium of P8ycholo|7 
Bthios. By the same Author. Third Edition. Grown 8vo. lOs. Bd, W 
utmntelyj Part I. MtiUal Seienei, Os. 6d. Part n. Moral Samee, 4s. 6d. 
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LOGIO, DXDTfCTlVE find IHBTrCTIVE. By Albxand&b Badt, Ui.D. 

la Two PAivli, orown 8to. 10«. 6i. Each Part may be baa s^rately 
Pabt I. MudHont 4a Past U. iiuludien, 6s. 6d, 

A BUDGET of PABAD0ZB8. By AuoTrsTVS Db Moboan, F.R.A.SJ* 
BadO.P.S. 8yo.UA 

APPABITIONS ; a Narrative of Faets. By the Kev. B. W. SatilEi 

MJL Anttior of * Tbe Truth of the Biblo * &e. Crown 8vo. pr|pe is. 6d. 

JL TREATISE of HUUAN EATUEE^ being an Attempt to Introduce 
the Bsperixnental Kethod of Reasoning Into Iforal Subjects; f (flowed by Dia- 
logues concerning Natural Religion. By David Humb. Edited, with Notes, 
&e. by T. E. Gbbrn, Fellow and Tutor, Ball. Coll, and T.E. GBOBB,Foiow 
and Tutor, Queen’s GoU. Oxford. 3 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

ESSAYS KORAL, POLITICAL, and LITERARY. By Dayid Htjmb. 
By the same Editors. 3 vols. 8vo. price 28s. 

The PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY ; or, Natural Law as applicable to 

Mental, Moral, and Social Science. By Chablbs Brat. 8vo.9s. 

UEBERWECPS SYSTEH of LOGIC and HISTORY of LOGICAL 

DOCTRINES. Trandated, with Notes and Appendioes, by T. M. LnmaAT, 
M.A. F.R.S.E. 8vo. price 16s. 

FRAGMENTARY PAPERS on SCIENCE and other Subjects. By 
the late Sir H. Holland, Bart. Edit^ by his Son, the Rev. F. Holland. 8vo. 
price 14a • • 


Astronomy, Meteorology, Popular Geography, &c. 

BRINELEY’B ASTRONOMY. Beyiscd and partly re-written, with 
Additional Chapters, and on Appendix of Questions for Examination. By J. W. 
Stubbs, D.D. Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin, and F. Bbuknow, 
Fh.D. Astronomer Royal of Irdand. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 

OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. By Sir J. F. W. Herschbl, Bart. 
M.A. Latest Edition, with Plates and Diagrams. Square crown 8vo. 13s. 

ESSAYS on ASTRONOMY, a Series of Papers on Planets and Meteors, 
the Sun and Bun-surrounding Spaos, Stars and Star-CloudletB ; with a Dissertation 
<m the Transit of Yenus. By R. A. Pbociob, B.A. With Plates and Wood- 
cats. 8vo. 13a 

THE TRANSITS of YENUS ; a Popular Account of Past and Coming 
Transits, from the first observed by Horrooks A.D. 1639 to the Transit of 
A.D. 3013. By R. A. Pbogtob, BA. Second Edition, with 30 Plates (12 coloured) 
and 38 Woodcuts. Crown 8yo. 8a 6d. 

The UNIVERSE and the COMING TEANSITS : Presenting Eb- 
sesiehes into and NewYlews respecting the Constitution of the Heavens; 
together with an Investigation of the Conditions of the Coming Transits of Venus. 
By B. A. Pbociob, B. A. With 33 Charts and 23 Woodcuts. 8vd.16«. 

The MOON ; her Motions, Aspect, Scenery, and Physical Condition. 

R. A. Pbootob, B.A. With Plates, Charts, Woodcuts, and Throe J^nnsiC 
l^tographi. Grown 8vo. 16a • a 

The SUN; RULER, LIGHT, FIRE, and LIFE of the PLANETARY 
BITBTBM. Ite R. A. Pbociob, B.A. Second Edition, with 10 Plates (7 co- 
loured) and 107 Figures on Wood. Crown $vo. 14s. ^ 
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OTHER WOBIDS THAN OURB; the Plurality of Worlds Studied 
under the Light of Beoent Sclentifle Beaearohes. By B. A. Pboctob, B.A* 
Third Edition, with 14 Blvutrutloiifl, Crown 8yo. 10«. 6d, 

'The OBBS ABOUND US ; Familiar Essays on the Moon and Planets, 
Meteors and Comets, the f^n and Coloured Pairs of Stars. By B. A. Proctor, 
B.A. Second Edition, with Charts and 4 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. price 7s, Bd, 

8ATUBN and its SYSTEM. By B. A. Pboctob, B.A. 8to. with 14 
Plates, 141. 

The MOON, and the Condition and Confif^urations of its Surface. 
g|By Edmund Nrlson, Fellow of the Boyal Astronomical Society, &c. With 26 
^nps and 6 Pliitcs. Medium 8vo. 31^. 6d. 

A NEW STAB ATLAS, for the Library, the School, and the Observatory, 
In Twelve Circular Maps (with Two Index Plates). Intended as a Companion 
to * Webb’s Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes.* With a Lett^resa 
Introduction on the Study of the Stars, illustrated by 9 Diagrams. By B. A. 
Proctor, B.A. Grown 8vo. 6s, 

SCHELLEN’S SPECTBUM ANALYSIS, in its application < to Terres- 
trial Substances and the Physical Goustitution of the Heavenly Bodies. Trans- 
lated by Jane and C. Lassell; edited, with Notes, by W. HuaoiNS, LL.D. 
F.R.S. With 13 Plates (6 coloured) and 228 Woodcuts. Svo. price 28^. 

CELESTIAL OBJECTS for COMMON TELESCOPES. By the Bev. 
T. W. Webb, M.A. F.B.A.S. * Third Edition, revisod and enlarged ; with Maps, 
Plate, and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo.^rice 7s, 6d, 

AIB and BAIN; the Beginnings of a Chemical Climatology. By 
Robert Anous Smith, Ph.D. F,B.S. F.G.S. With 8 Hlustratlons. Svo. Us, 

AIB and its BELATIONS to LIFE; being, with some Additions, 
the Substance of a Course of Lcctnrcs delivered at the Boyal Institution of 
Great Britain. By W. N. Hahi’lky, F.C.S. Demonstrator of Chemistry at King’s 
College, London. Second Edition, with 66 Woodcuts. Small Svo. 6«. 

NAUTICAL SUBYEYINU, an INTBODUCTION to the FBACTICAL 

and THEOBBTIOAL STUDY of. By J. K. Lauqhton, M.A. SmaU Svo. 6i. 

DOVFS LAW of 8T0BM8, considered in connexion with the Ordinary 
Movements of the Atmosphere. Translated by B. H. Scorr, M.A Svo. 10s. Sd. 

KEITH JOHNSTON’S GENEBAL DIGTIONABY of GEOGBAPHY, 

Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Historical ; forming a complete Gazetteer 
of the World. New Edition, revised and corrected. 1vol. Svo. [ilTear/y ready. 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of MODEBN GEOGBAFHY. In 81 

Coloured Maps, exhibiting clearly the more Important Physical Features of tlie 
Countries delineated, and Noting all the Chief Places of HistorlcaL Commercllil, 
or Social Interest. Edited, with an Introduction, by the Bev. G. Butubb, MA, 
Imperial Svo. or imperial 4to. 6s, cloth. 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS MANUAL of MODEBN GEOGBAFHY. By 

the Rev. OEORflE Butler, M.A. Principal of Liverpool College ; Editor of *Tbe 
Publio Schools Atlas of Modern Geography.* [In preparation. 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGBAPHY, in 25 
Coloured Maps. ' Edited by the Bev. GEOBaa Butler, M.A. Prindpal of 
^Liverpool College. Imperial Svo. orjmperlal 4to. 7s, Bd, clotli. 

MAUNDEB’S TBEASUBY of GEOGBAPHY, Physical, Historiesa* 
Descriptive, and Pdltlcal. Edited by W. Hughes, F.B.G.S. Revised Edition, 
***«ith 1 Maps and 16 Plates. Fep, 6«. cloth, or 10<. 6d. bonnd*hi calf. 
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Natural History and Popular Science. 

TBZI'BOOKS of SCIENCE, KECHANICAL and EHT8ICA1, 

adapted for the use of Artisans and of Students In Public ond Science flobnol^ 
The following Text-Books In this Series mny now ho had 
Anderson’s Strength of Materials, small 8to. 8t. Od, 

Armstrong’s Organic Chemistry, S«. 

Barry’s Railway Appliances, 3a. 6d. 

Bloxam’s Metals, as. Bd. 

Goodbye’s Elements of Mechanism, 3s. 6d. 

Principles of Mechanics, 3«. 6<f. 

Griffin’s Algebra and Trigonometry, 3s. 6d, Notes, 8s.6d. 

Jbnxin’s Electricity and Magnetism, 3t. 6d, 

Maxwell’s Theory of Heat, 3s. 6d. 

Mbrrifibld's Technical Arithmetic and Mensuration, 8«. 6d. Key, 3s. 6i. 
Miller's Inorganic Chemistry, 3^. 6d. 

PUHECIS & SiVKWHiGHT’s Telegraphy, 3s. 6d. 

Shelley’s Workshop Appliances, 3s. 6d. 

Thorpe’s Quantitative Chemical Analysis, 4 e. M, 

Thorpe A Mum’s Qualitative Analysis, 3s. 6d. 

Timikn’s Chemical Philosophy, 3 a. 6if. 

Watson's Plane and Solid Geometry, 8s, 6d, 

*«« Other Text- Books in extension of this Series are in active preparation. 

ELEUENTABY TBEATISE on PHYSICS, Experimental and Applied. 

Translated and edited from Ganot's £l4mmts de Physique by E. Atkinson, 
Ph.D. F.O.S. Seventh Edition, revls^l and enlarged ; with 4 Coloured Plates 
and 738 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 15a. 

EATITBAL PHILOSOPHY for OENEBAL BSAOEBS and YONN0 

PERSONS ; being a Course of Physics divested of Mathematical Formnlm 
expressed in the language of daily life. Translated from Ganot’s Cours de 
Physique and by £. Atkinson, Ph.D. F.C.S. Second Edition, with 3 Plates 
and 439 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. price 7a. Bd, 

HELMHOLTZ’S POPXJLAB LECTUBES on SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. 

Translatod by B. Atkinson, Ph.D. F.O.S. Professor of Experimental Scienoe, 
Staff College. With an Introduction by Professor Tyndall. 8vo. with nume- 
rous Woodcuts, price 12a. 6d. 

On the SENSATIONS of TONE as a Physiological Basis for the 
Theory of Music. By Hermann L. P. Hm-MiioT/rz, M.D. Professor of Physics 
in the University of Berlin. Translated, with the Author’s sanction, from the 
Third German Edition, with Additional Notes and an Additional Appendix, by 
Alexander J. Blus, F.R.S. &c. 8vo. price 36a. 

The HISTOBY of MODEBN MUSIC, a Course of Lectures delivered 
at the Royal Institution of Greot Britain. By John Hullah, Professor of 
Vocal Music in Queen’s College and Bedford College, and Organist of Charter- 
house. New Edition. 8vo. 8 a. Cd. 

The TBANSITION PEBIOD of MUSICAL HISTOBY; a Second 
Course of Lectures on the History of Music from thnSeginning of the Seven- 
teenth to the Middle of the Eighteenth Century, delivered at the Royal Insti- 
tution. By John Hullah. New Edition. 8vo. 10a. 6d. 

SOUND. By John Tyndall, LL.D. D.C.L. F,B.S. Third Edition, 

including Recent Researches on Fog-Slgnalllng ; Portrait and Wtodcuts. 
Grown 8vo. 10a. 6d. 

MEAT a MODE of MOTION. By John Tyndall, I<L.D. D.CX.* 

V.B.8. PittboBditlon. Plate and Woodcuts. Crown 8 yo. 10a. 6d. 
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OTHEB WOBI 1 B 8 THAN OITBS; the Hurality of Worlds Studied 
under the Light of Beoent Sclontlflo Eeseaiches. By R. A. Pboctob, BJL. 
Third Bdition, with 14 UlustraUoaa. Crown 8 to. 10«. 6<f. 

%ie 0BB8 ASOTTHDITB; Familiar Essays on the Moon and Planets, 
Meteors and Comets, the Sun and Coloured Pairs of Stars. By B. A. Proctob, 
B.A. Second Edition, with Charts and 4 Diagrams. Grown 8vo. price 74. 6d, 

SATTTBN and its SYSTEM* By E. A* Pjekoctob, B.A. 8 vo. with 14 

Plates, 144. 

The MOON, and the Condition and Configurations of its Surface, 
^y Edmund Nelson, Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society, &c. With 26 
^nps and 6 Fkitcs. Medium 8yo. ai4. M, 

A NEW STAB ATLAS, for the Library, the School, and the Ohseryatoiy, 
in Twelve Circular Maps (with Two Index Plates). Intended as a Companion 
to * Webb's Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes.' With a Lett^ress 
Introduction on the Study of the Stars, illustrated by 9 Diagrams. By B. A. 
PuooTOB, B.A. Crown 8vo. 84. 

SCHELLEN’S SPECTBTIM ANALYSIS, in its application • to Terres- 
trial Substances and the Physical Constitution of the Heavenly Bodies. Trans- 
lated by Jane and 0. Lassell; edited, with Notes, by W. Huggins, LL.D. 
F.R.S. With 13 Plates (6 coloured) and 228 Woodcuts. 8vo. price 284. 

CELESTIAL OBJECTS for COMMON TELESCOPES. By the Hey. 
T. W. Webb, M.A. F.B.A.S. ’ Third Edition, revised and enlarged ; with Maps, 
Plate, and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. )^rice 74. 6d. 

AIB and BAIN; the Beginnings of a Chemical Climatology. By 

Robert Angus Smith, Ph.D. F.B.S. F.C.S. With 8 Illustrations. 8vo. 244. 

AIB and its BELATIONS to LIFE; being, with some Additions, 
the Substance of a Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain. By W. N. Haktlev, F.C.S. Demonstrator of Chemistry at King’s 
College, London. Second Edition, with 66 Woodcuts. Small Bvo. 64. 

NAUTICAL SUBVEYINO, an INTBODUCTION to the FBACTICAL 

and THEORETICAL STUDY of. By J. K. Laughton, M.A. Small 8vo. 64. 

DOVE’S LAW of STOBMS, considered in connexion with the Ordinary 

Movements of the Atmosphere. Translated by R. H. Sgoi*f, M. A 8vo. 104. 6<l. 

KEITH JOHNSTON’S GENEBAL DICTIONABY of OEOOBAFHY, 

Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Historical ; forming a complete Gazetteer 
of the World. New Litton, revised and corrected. 1vol. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of MODEBN OEOOBAFHY. In 31 

Coloured Maps, exhibiting clearly the more Important Physical Fbatures of the 
Countries delineated, and Noting all the Chief Places of Historical, Commercial, 
or Social Interest. Edited, with an latroduotion, by the Rev. G. Butleb, M,A« 
Imperial 8vo. or imperial 4to. be. cloth. 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS MANUAL of MODEBN OEOOBAFHY. By 

the Rev. Gboeob. Butler, M.A. Principal of Liverpool College ; Editor of *Tho 
Public Schools Atlas cl Modern Geography.* ilnpreparaUoH. 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of ANCIENT OEOOBAPHY, in 25 
Coloured Maps. Edited by the Rev. George Butleb, M.A. Frinkpal of 
•Liverpool College. Imperial 8vo. orjmperlal 4to. It. Gd, doth. 

^ MAUNDEB’B TBEABUBY of OEOOBAPHY, Physical, Historical, 
Descriptive, and Pditloal. Edited by W. Hughes, F.R.O.S. Rerieed Edition, 
7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fop. Be. doth, or IO 4 . 6d. hoondto calf. 
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Natural History and Popular Science, 

XBZT-BOOSS of 8CIEKCE, KZCHANICAI and PHT8ICAI, 

adapted for the use of Artisans and of Students in Public and Science School^ 
The following Text-Books in this Series mny now be had 
AJmsRSON’s Strength of Materials, small 8yo. 3s. Od. 

Armstrong’s Organic Chemistry, 8s. 6d. 

Baiiry’s Railway Appliances, 3s. Od. 

Bloxam’s Metals, 3s. 6d. 

G-oodb7S’s Elements of Mechanism, 3s. 6d. 

— - — ■ - ' Principles of Mechanics, Ss. 6d. 

Gbottn’s Algebra and Trigonometry, 3s. 6<i. Notes, Ss.Gd. 

Jbnkin’s Ele^rictty and Magnetism, 3s. 6d. 

Maxwell's Theory of Heat, 3s. 6d. 

Merrifibld’s Technical Arithmetic and Mensuration, 8s. 6(f. Key, 3s. 6d. 
Miller's Inorganic Chemistry, 3s. 6i. 

PiiEHCR k SiVKvvnioiiT's Telcginphy, 3s. Cd, 

Shelley’s Workshop Appliances, 8s. 6d. 

Thorpe’s Quantitative Chemical Analysis, 4s. Cd, 

Thorpe k Muir’s Qualitative Analysis, 3s. 6d, 

Thjjkn's Chemical Philosophy, 3s. 6d, 

Watson’s Plane and SoUd Geometry, 3s. 6d. 

*«* Other Text-Books in extension of this Scries ore in active preparation. 

ELEMENTARY TREATISE on PHYSICS, Experimental and Applied. 

Translated and edited from Ganot's de Physique by B. Atkinson, 

Fh.D, F.C.S. Seventh Edition, revised and enlarged ; with 4 Coltured Plates 
and 738 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 13s. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for GENERAL READERS and YOUNG 

PERSONS ; being a Course of Physics divested of Mathematical Formuln 
expressed in the language of daily life. Translated from Ganot’s Cours de 
Physiqw and by E. Atkinson, Fh.D. F.C.S. Second Edition, with 3 Plates 
and 439 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. price 7s. Cd. 

HELMHOLTZ’S POPULAR LECTURES on SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. 

Translated by E. Atkinson, Fh.D. F.C.S. Professor of Experimental Science, 
Staff CoUege. With an Introduction by Professor Tyndall. 8vo. with nume- 
rous Woodcuts, price 13s. 6d. 

On the SENSATIONS of TONE as a Physiological Basis for the 
Theory of Music. By Hermann L. F. Helmholtz, M.D. Professor of Physics 
in the University of Berlin. Translated, with the Author’s sauction, from the 
Third German Edition, with Additional Notes and an Additional Appendix, by 
Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.9. Ac. 8vo. price 36s. 

The HISTORY of MODERN MUSIC, a Course of Lectures delivered 
at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. By John Huij.ah, Professor of 
Vocal Music in Queen’s College and Bedford College, and Organist of Charter- 
house. New Edition. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

The TRANSITION PERIOD of MUSICAL HISTORY; a Second 
Course of Lectures on the History of Music from tb^Beglnning of the ^ven- 
teenth to the Middle of the Eighteenth Century, delivered at the Royal Insti- 
tution. By John Hullah. Now Edition, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

SOUND. By John Tyndall, LL.D. D.C.L. F.B.S. Third Edition, 
Including Recent Researches on PM-SignaUlng ; Portrait and Weodcats. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6tl. 

ESAT a MODE of MOTION. By John Ttmdall, LL.1). D.GX,e 
P.R.S. FlftlaBdltlon. Plate and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. lOs. 6d. 
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GOKTBIBITTIOHS to MOLBGTTLAB PHYSICS in tlie DOMAIN of 
RADIANT HEAT. By J. Ttvoall, LL.D. D.O.L. F.R.a. Witb 3 Plates and 
SlWoodfintBr aro. 16a 

«aSSEABCHES on DIAMAGNETISM and MAGNE-CBYSTALLIC 

ACTION ; Including the Question of Dlamagnetlo Polarity. By J. Ttndau, 
M.D. D.O.L. P.B.S. With 6 plates and many Woodoute. 8to. 14s. 

NOTES of COURSE of SEVEN LECTURES on ELECTRICAL 

PHENOMENA and THEORIES, delivered at the Royal Institution, a.d. 1870. 
By John Tyndall, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. Grown 8vo. Is. sewed ; Is. 6d. doth. 

BIX LECTURES on LIGHT delivered in America in 1872 and 1873. 
^Dy John Tyndatl, LL.D. D.C.L. F.R.S. Second Edition, with Portrait, 
Plate, and £9 Diagrams. Grown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

NOTES of a COURSE of NINE LECTURES on LIGHT delivered at the 
Royal Institution, A.D. 1869. By John Tyndall, LL.D. D.O.L. F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo. price Is. sowed, or Is. 6d. cloth. 

FRAGMENTS of SCIENCE. By John Ttndall, LL.D. D.C.L. F.R.S. 

Third Edition, with a Ni-w Introduction. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISURE HOURS, a Series of Familiar 
Essays on Sclontlfio Subjects, Natural Phenomena, Ac. By R. A. Pbootor, 
B.A. First and Second Series. Grown 8vo. 7s. Gd. each. 

A TREATISE on MAGNETISM, General and Terrestrial. By Huh- 
fubbY' Lloyd, D.D. D.C.L., Provod of Trinity College, Dublin. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the WAVE-THEOBY of LIGHT. 

By Hubiphrky Lloyd, D.D. D.C.L. Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. Third 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. price 10s. Gd. 

The CORRELATION of PHYSICAL FORCES, By the Hon. Sir W. R. 
Grovb, M.A. F.R.S. one of the Judges of the Court of Common Fleas. Sixth 
Edition, with other Contributions to Sdonce. 8vo. price ICs. 

The COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTE- 

BRATB ANIMALS. By Richard Owen, F.R.S. D.O.L. Witb 1,472 Woodoute. 
a vols. Svo. £8. 13s. 6d. 

PRINCIPLES of ANIMAL MECHANICS. By the Rev. S. Hattohton, 
F,R.S. Fellow of Trin. GoU. Dabl. M.D. Dubl. and D.OX. Ozon. Seoond 
Edition, with 111 Figures on Wood. 8vo. 81s. 

BOCKS CLASSIFIED and DESCRIBED. By Bernhard Von Cotta. 
English Edition, by F. H. Lawrence; with English, Oermam, and French 
Synonymes. Post 8vo. 14s. 

The ANCIENT STONE IMPLEMENTS, WEAPONS, and ORNA- 
MENTS of GREAT BRITAIN. By John Evans, F.B.S. F.S.A. With 3 Plates 
and 476 Woodcuts. 8ve. price 88s. 

The XATITX XAOXS of the PACIFIC STATES of VOSTH AXSBICA. 

By Hubert Howe Bancroft. 5 vuls. Svo. with Mape, £6. 6s. 

The ORIGIN of CIVILISATION and the PRIMITIVE CONDITION 

of MAN ; Mental and Social Conditicn of Savages. By Sir John LUBBoeXe 
(,Bdrt.M.P.F.E.S. Third EdlUon, ^dth 26 Woodoute. Svo. 18s. 

BIBLN ANIMALS; being a Description of every Living Greatnre 
mentioned in the Scripturea, from the Ape to the Coral. By the Rev. J. G. 
*^WooD, M.A. F.L.S. with abont 118 Vignettes on Wood. 8to.14i. 
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E01IB8 WITEOITT EAlltS ; a Deseriptioa of the Habitattone of 
Anlmata, classed according to their Principle of Gonstractlon. By the Be? • J. 
G. Wood, "iUL F.L.S. With about 140 VlgDettes on Woo^ 8 vd. 14a 

IHflEOTS AT EOME ; a Popular Account of British Insects, thell* 
structure, Habits, and Transformations. By the Bev. J. O. Wood, IC.^ F.L.8. 
With upwards of 700 lllastraaons. 6 to. prioo 14s. 

INSECTS ABEOAD; a Popular Account of Foreign^ Insects, their 
Structure, Habits, and TransfonnationB. By J. O. Wood, M A. F.L.8L Printed 
and illustrated uniformly with * Insects at Home.* flvo. price 21#. 

STBANGE DWELLINGS ; a description of the Habitations of 
Animals, abridged from * Homes without Hands.' By the Rev. J. G. WooDu 
M.A. F.L.B. With about 00 Woodcut Illustrations. Crown 8 yo. price 7#. Bd. 

OUT of DOORS ; a Selection of original Articles on Practical Natural 
History. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. F.L.S. With Eleven Illustrations from 
Original Bealgns engraved on Wood by G. Pearson. Crown 8vo. price Is. Cd, 

A FAMILIAR EI8TOET of BIRDS. By E. Stanlbt, D.D. F.R.S. 

late Lord Bishop of Norwich. Seventh Edition, with Woodcuts. Fcp. 8i.6d. 

The SEA and its LIVING WONDERS. By Dr. Gkorgb Habtwio. 

Latest revised Edition. 8vo. with many lUnstrations, 10#. 6d. 

The TROPICAL WORLD. By Dt.Geobgb Hartwig. With above 160 
Illustrations. Latest revised Edition. e8vo. price 10#. 6d. * 

The SUBTERRANEAN WORLD. By Dr. Gborgb Habtwig. With 
3 Haps and about 80 Woodcuts, including 8 full size of page. 8vo. price 10#. 6d. 

The POLAR WORLD, a Popular DeBcription of Man and Nature in the 
Arctic and Antarctic Regions of the Globe. By Dr. Grorob Habi’WIG. With 
8 Chromoxylographs, 3 Maps, and 80 Woodcuts. 8vo. 10#. 6d. > 

THE AERIAL WORLD. By Dr. G. Hartwig. New Edition, with 8 
Chromoxylographs and 60 Woodcut Illustrations. 8vo. price 21#. 

EIRBT and SFENCFS INTRODUCTION to ENTOMOLOGY, or 

Elements of the Natural History of lasects. 7th Edition. Crown 8vo. ffs. 

MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY, or Popular 
Dictionary of Birds, Beasts, Pishes, Reptiles, Insects, and Creeping Things, 
With above 800 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. price 6#. cloth, or 10#. Gd, bound in caU. 

MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY. New 
Edition, thoroughly revised and in great part rewritten, with above 1,000 
new Articles, by J. Y. Johnson. Fcp. 8ro. 0#. cloth, or 10#. 6d. calf. 

BRANDFS DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART. 

Be-edltod by the Rev. GhonoB W. Cox, M.A. late Scholar of Trinity College, 
Oxford ; assisted by Contributors of eminent SdentiOo and Literary .Aoqolra* 
ments. New Edition, revised. 8 vols. medium 8vo. 68#. 

EANDROOK of HARDY TREES, SHRUBS, and H1RBA0S0U8 

PLANTS, containing Descriptions, Native Countries, lEC.hfa Seleotton of the 
Best Species in Cultivation ; togetb^ with Onltural Details, Oomj^i^vo 
Hardiness, Suitability for Particnlar Positions, dm. ByW.B.HEBSLBT. Based on 
Dbcaisnb and Naddin's Manuel de FAmateurdes JardUls, and including tlM88A v. 
(Mghial Woo^ts. Medium 8vo. 81#. 
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AOSirSBALSYSTSXofBOTAirTDESOBlFTiyEaiidAirALTTICAL. 

By B. Lb MAOirri and J. Becaisn^ Members of the Institute of France. 
Translated by Hn. Hookbr. The Orders arranged after the Method followed 
in the UnlyenltleB and Schools of Great Britain, Its Colonies, America, and 
India; with an Appendix on the Natural Method, and other Additions, by 
J. D. Hookes, F.R.S. Ac. Second Thousand, with 6,600 Woodcuts. Imperial 
8to. 31«. Sd. 

Tba TBEASUST of BOTAKT, or Popular Dictionary of the Vegetable 
Kingdom ; including a Glossary of Botanical Terms. Edited by J. Lindlet, 
F.B.S. and T. Moore, F.L.B. assisted by eminent Contributors. With 274 
Woodcuts and 20 Steel Plates. Two Farts, top. 8 to. 12r. oloth, or 81«. calf. 

The*' ELEMENTS of BOTANY for FAMILIES and SCHOOLS. 

Tenth Edition, reylsed by Thomas Moore, F.L.S. Fcp. 8vo. with 164 Wood- 
cuts, 2«. 6d. 

The BOSE AMATEUR’S GUIDE. By Teoicas Eitebs. Fourteenth 
Edition. Fop. 870. 4«. 

LOUDON’S ENCTCLOFJEDIA of PLANTS ; comprising the Specific 
Character, Description, Culture, History, Ao. of all the Plants found in 
Great Britain. With upwards of 12,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42«. 

FOREST TREES and WOODLAND SCENERY, as described in Ancient 
and M<^em Poets. By Willtam Mbxziks, Deputy Surveyor of Windsor Forest 
and I'arlu, Ac. With Twenty Chrcfoo-lithogruphlc Plates. Folio, price £5 6s. 


Chemistry and Physiology. 

A SICTIONABT of CHEKI8TBT and the AUied Branches of other 
SdenccB. By Henrt Watts, F.B.S. assisted by eminent Contributors, 
^ven Volumes, medium Svo. price £10. 16a. Sd. 

ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, Theoretical and Practical. By W. Aij.bk 
Miller, M.D. late Prof, of Chemistry, King's Coll. London. New 
Edition. 8 vols. 8vo. Part I. Chemical Physios, 16a. Part II. 
iNOBOAKio Gbsbustry, 21a. PART HI. OBaAEio OHEMisniY, Now Edition 
In the press. 

SELECT METHODS in CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, chiefly INOR- 
GANIC. By WiLUAM Crookes, F.B.S. With 22 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 
price 12 a. 6d. 

A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK of DYEING and CALICO PRINTING. 

By WiLUAM Obookbs, F.B.S. With 11 Page Plates, 49 Specimens of Dyed and 
Printed FabriQB,and^6 Woodcuts. 870.42a. 

OUTLINES of PHYSIOLOGY, Human and Comparative. By John 
Marshall, F.R.0.8. Surgeon to the University College Hospital. 2 veil, 
crown 8vo. with 122 Woodcuts, 82a. 

HRA£TH in the HOUSE ; a Serbs of Lectures on Elementary Fhysi- 
ology^in its application to the Dally Wants of Man and Animals, delivered to 
the Wives and Children of Working Menfn Leeds and Saltaire. By Oatbbbihb 
M. Bvckton. Now Edition, revised. Small 8vo. Woodents^tA. 
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The Fine Arts, and Illustrated Editions. 

A SIOnONABT of ABTI8T8 of tlio 2N0LI8H 8CH00L: Fointera, 

Sculptors, Architoots, Engravers, andOmameiitists ; with Notices ol tholrLlva^ 
and Works. By S. Reooiiate. 8vo. 10a 

MOOSE'S IRISH MELODIES, with 161 Steel Plates from Original 

Drawings by D. Mactjse, 11. A. Siiper-roynl 8vo. 21 ^ 

LORD MACAULAY'S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. With 00 Il]ustra< 

tions on Wood, from the Antique, from Dniwlngs by G. Schauk. iVp. 4to. 21jr. 

Miniature Edition of Lord Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome, 

with the lllnstnitions (ns aliove) reduced in Lithography. Imp. IGino. 10;. &/. 

POEMS. By William B. Scott. J. Ballads and Tales. II. Studies 
from Nature. III. Sonnets Ac. Illustrated bv 17 Etchings by W. B. ScoTf 
(the Author) and L. Alma Tauama. Crown 8vo. price 11>«. 

HALF-HOUR LECTURES on the HISTORY and PRACTICE of the 

FINE nnd ORNAMENTAL ARTS. By WrLUAM B. Scott. Third Edition, 
with 50 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 8i. 6d. 

The THREE CATHEDRALS DEDICATED to ST. PAUL, in LONDON ; 

their History from the Foundation of tlie First Building in the Sixth Century 
to the Proposals for the Adornment of the Present Cathedral. By William 
Lonomax, F.A.S. With numeroiu Illustrations. Square crown 8to. 21«. 

IN FAIRYLAND; Pictures from ♦the Elf-World. By •Richard 
Doylk. With a Poem by W. ALLixaiiAM. With Sixteen Plates, containing 
Thirty-six Designs printed in Colours. Second Edition. Folio, price 15i. 

The NEW TESTAMENT, illustrated with Wood Engravings after the 
Early Masters, chiefly of the Italian School. .Crown 4to. C3«. cloth, gilt top ; 
or £6 5«. elegantly bound in morocco. 

SACRED and LEGENDARY ART. By Mbs. Jambsoh. 

Legends of the Saints and Martyrs. New Edition, with 19 

Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. square crown 8vo. 31«. Zd, 

Legends of the Monastic Orders. New Edition, with 1 1 Etchings 

and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol. square crown 8to. 21i. 

Legends of the Madonna. New Edition, with 27 Etchings and 

165 Woodcuts. 1 vol. square crown Svo. 21«. 

The History of Our Lord, with that of his Types and Precursors. 
Completed by Lady Eastlaka. Revised Edition, with 81 Etchings and 
281 Woodcuts. 2 vols. square crown 8vo. 42«. 


The Useful Arts, Manufactures, &c. 

OWILT'8 ENCYCLOP^IA of ABCHITZCItTBS, with ahoro 1,600 

Engravings on Wood. New Edition, revised and enlarged hf Wtatt 
Pafwobth. Svo. 52«. Od. , * ^ 

HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY, 

and other Details. By Cuarlbs L. Eastiakb, Architect. New Edltioa,^ 
with about dOdUnstrations. Square crown Svo. 14«. • 
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1KDIF6TBIAL CHEMI8TBY ; a Manual for Manufacturers and for 
tweln Gollegesor Technical Schools. Being aTranslation of Professors Stohmann 
Md Engler'a German Edition of Patbn’b PlrArfr de Chimie IndnatiHeVet by Dr. 

• JT. D. Barbt. Edited and supplemented by B.H. Paul, Ph.D. 8yo. w'lth Plates 
and Woodcuts. [/» (he prees. 

BEE'S DICTIOKABY of ABTS, UAN1TFACTIJBES, and HIKES. 

Seventh Edition, rewritten and enlarged by Robkrt Hunt, F.B.S. assisted by 
numerous Contributors eminent in Science and the Arts, and familiar vrith 
Manufactures. With above 2,100 Woodcuts. 3 vols. medium 8vo. £6 fir. 

HANDBOOK of PBACTICAL TELEGBAPHY. By B. S. Gullet 
M emb. Inst. G.E. Englncer-in-Cliicf of Telegraphs to the Post Office. Sixth 
'jiSditlon, with 144 Woodcuts and 5 Plates. 8vo. price 16«. 

TELEGBAPHY. By W. 11. Pheece, C.E. Divisional Engineer, P.O, 
Telegraphs; and J. Sivjiwuiout, 1I.A. Superintendent (Engineering Dcimrt- 
ment) P.O. Telegraphs. Siiiall Svo. with IGO Woodcuts, He. Gil. 

BAILWAY APPLIANCES ; a Description of Details of Bailway 
Construction subsequent to the completion of tho Earthworks and Masonry, 
including a short Notice of Railway Itolling Stock. By .T. \V. Baiiuy, Member 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers. Small 8vo. with 207 Woodcuts, 3.v. Gd. 

ENCYGLOPJEDIA of CIVIL ENGINEEBINGy Historical, Theoretical, 

. and Practical. By E. Ciiesy, C.E. With above 3,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42r. 

OCCASIONAL PAPEBS on SUBJECTS connected with CIVIL EN- 
GINEERING. GUNNERY, and Naval Architecture. By Michael Scoit, 
Memb. Inst. O.E. & of Inst. N.A. 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 42r. 

NAVAL POWERS and their POLICY, with Tabular Statements of 
British and Foreign Ironclad Navies, giving Dimensions, Armour, Details of 
Armament, Engines, Speed, &c. By John G. Pagsi\ Bvo. 10«. 

'TBEATIBX on HIIiLS and UIIWObS. Bj 8ii W. Fubiiaibh, 
Bart. F.R.S. New Edition, with 18 Plates and 822 Woodcuts, 2 vols. 8vo. 3‘2s. 

USEFTTL INFOBUATION for ENGINEERS. By Sir W. Fatbbairh, 
Bart. F.B.S. Revised Edition, withlllastrations. 8 vols. crown 8vo. price 31«. Gd. 

The APPLICATION of CAST and WROUGHT IRON to Bnilding 

Pnrposes. By Sir W. FAiUBAmN, Bart. F.R.S. Fourth Edition , enlarged ; with 
6 Plates and 118 Woodcuts. 8vo. price 16«. 

The THEORY of STRAINS in GIRDERS and similar Structures, 

with Observations on tho application of Theory to Practice, and Tables of 11 ic 
Strength and other Properties of Materials. By Bindon B. Stonky, M.A. 
M. Inst. C.E. New Edition, royal 8vo. with G Plates and 123 Woodcuts, 364. 

A TREATISE on the STEAH ENGINE, in its various Applications 
to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agrlcnltnre. By J. Bourne, 
C.B. Eighth Edition ; with Portrait, 87 Plates, and 546 Woodonts. 4to. 424. 

CATECHISH of the* STEAM ENGINE, in its various Applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agriculture. By the some 
Author. With 89 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8 vo. 64 . 

EAKDBOOKof ths STEAM ENGINE. By the same Author, forming 
^XBTtotbe Catechism of the Steam Engine, with 67 Woodcuts. Fcp. 94 . 

ROTONS'S RECENT IMPROVEl&NTS in the STEAM ENGINE in its 

various applications to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agri- 

' «tu]tnro. By John Boubnb, G.E. New Edltlou, with 124 Woo^ts. Fop. 8 ro. 6j. 
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FBACTIOAL TREATISE on KETALIRROY, adapted from the last 
German Edition of Frofesaor EsRL'a MekUhirgy by W. Crookks, F.R.S* dto. 
and E. BdHBXOy Fh.D. 3f.B. With 625 Woodcuts. 8 to1& 8to. price £4 19 j. 

HITCHSITS KAOTAI. of PSAOTIOAL A88ATIHG. Fotirth E^f- 
tion, for the most part rewritten, with all tho recent Discoveries incorporated, 
by W. Gbookbs, F.B.S. With 199 Woodcuts. 8vo. 31«. 6d. 

LOroON’S EKCYGLOPJEDIA of AGRICULTURE: t>omprising the 
Laylng-out, Improvement, and Management of Landed Property, and the Oultl- 
▼ation and Economy of Agricultural Produce. With 1,100 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21«. 

London’s Encyolopsedia of Gardening: comprisiDS^ the TheorjOand 
Practice of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and Landscape Gardenluff. 
With 1,000 Woodcuts. 8to. 21j. 

REMINISCENCES of FEN and MERE. By J. M. Heathcotb. 
With 27 Illustrations and 3 Maps. Square crown 8vo. price 288. 


Religious and Moral Worl:s. 

CHSISTIAR LIFE, it. COUSSE, its HIKDSARCE8, and ita 

HELPS ; Sermons preached mostly in the Chapel of Rugby School. By the 
late Rev. Tiiomar Abkold, D.D. 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

CHSISTIAR LIFE, it. H0FE8,*it* FEAS8, and it* CL08E; 

Sermons preached mostly in tho Chapel of Rugby SchooL ^y the Into Rev. 
Thomas Aiikold, D.D. 8vo. 78. 6d. 

SERMONS chiefly on the INTERPRETAtlON of SCRIPTURE. 

By the late Rev. Tuo.via8 Abkold, D.D. 8vo. price 78. Oti. 

SERMONS preached in the Chapel of Rugby School ; with an Address 
before Confirmation. By the late Rev. Thomas Abkold, D.D. Fcp. 8vo. 88. Od. 

THREE ESSAYS on RELIGION : Nature j the Utility of Religion \ 

Theism. By John Stuart Mill. 8vo. price 108. Gd. 


INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of RELIGION. Four Lectures 
delivered at the Royal Institution ; with Two Essays on False Analogies and 
the Philosophy of lithology. By MIIlleb, MA.. Crown 8vo. 108. Gtf. 

SUPERNATURAL RELIGION; an Inquiry into the Reality of Divine 
Revelation. Sixth Edition, carefully retlaed, with Eighty Pages of New Preface. 
2 vols. 8vo. 248. 


NOTES on the EARLIER HEBREW SCRIPTURES. By Sir G. B. 

Aibt,E.C.B. gvo. price 6 i. 

ISLAM nnder the ARABS. By Robert DauBTh Osborn, Mi^or in 

the Bongfld Staff Corps. 8vo. 128. 

RELIGION and SCIENCE, their Relations to each other at the Present 
Day ; Three Essays on the Grounds of Religious Beliefs. By Staklsy T. Gibson, 
B'.D.. late Fellow of Queen’s Collide, Cambridge. 8vo. 108. Gd. • ^ 

The PRIMITIVE and CATHOLIC FAITH in Relation to the ChurdiA 
of England. Dy the B«v. B. W. Satilb, MA,. Beotor of ShlUingfoxd, Enter, 
Author of * Tgith of the Bible * &c. 8to. price 7f. 
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STirOHTMS of the OLD TESTAMENT, their BEABIN0 en CHBIB- 

TIAN FAITH PRAGTIUE. By the Rev. R. B. Giudlebtohb, 11.A. 8to. lOf. 

IKTEODDCTION to the THEOLOOT of the CHTTBCH of 

EKOLAND, In an Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles. By the Rev. T. P. 
BouLTBEE, LL.D. New Edition, Fcp. 8vo. price 6«. 

An EXPOSITION of the 39 ABTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. 
By E. HahoiA BnowNE, D.D. Lord Bishop of Winchester. New Edit. 8vo. lOs. 

The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PADL. By the Her. W. J. 
CoNTBRARB, M.A., and the Very Rev. J. 8. Howson, D.D. Dean of Chester 
(.LiBRAnT EDmoN, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps. LandscaPM on 
Steel, Woodcuts, Ac. 2 vols. 4to. 42s. ’ wn 

IMTERMBPIATK Editiok, with a Scicction of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 
2 vols. square crown 8vo. 21 

Student's Edition, revised and condensed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. price 9^. 

HISTOBY of the BEFOBMATION in ETJBOPE in the TIME of 

CAFiVlN. By the Rev. ,T. IF. Mrulk D’AuBiGXft, D.D. Translated l»y W. L. R 
Catks. 7 volg. Hvo. price £5. 1 Jj«. 

**• Vol. VIII. completing tlic AVork, is preimriug for publication. 

NEW TESTAMENT GOMNENTABIES. By the Roy. W. A, O’Coxor. 
B.A. Roctur of St. Simon and St. J ude, Manchester. Crown 8vo, 

Epistle to the BoLians, price 3^. 6cf. 

Eplstlo to the HebrowB, 4s, ed. 

St. John’s Gospel, 10«. Gd. 

A CBITIGAL and GBAMMATIGAL COMMENTABT on ST. PAUL’S 

Epistles. By G. J. Edtjcott, D.D. Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 8vo. 

Galatians, Fourth Edition, So. 6d, 

Ephesians, Fourth Edition, 8s. Gd, 

Pastoral Epistles, Fourth Edition, 10s. Gd. 

Phillpplans, Golosslans, and Philemon, Third Edition, 10s. Gd, 
Thessalonlans, Third Edition, 7s. Gd, 

HISTOBICAL LEOTUBES on the LIFE of OUB LOBD. By 

0. J. Elucott, D.D. Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Sixth Edition. 8vo. 12t, 

EVIDENCE of the TBUTH of the CHBISTIAN BELIGION derived 

from the Literal Pulfllmcnt of Prophecy. By Alexander KErrn, D.D. 87th 
Edition, with Plates, In square 8vo. 12 j. Gd, ; 89th Edition, in post 8vo. 6«. 

HISTOBY of ISBAEL. By H. Ewald, late Professor of the Univ. of 
Gottingen. Translf^tcd hy J. E. Carpenter, M.A., with a Preface by Russell 
Maatinbau, M.A. 6 vols. 8 VO. Gds. 

The ANTIQUITIES of ISBAEL. By Hbinrich Ewald, late Professor 
ot the University of GOttlngen. Translated from the German by Henry 
S^LLY, MA. 8vo. price 124. 6<f, 

The TBEA8UBY of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE j beings a Dictionary of the 
Books, Persons, Places, Events, and other matters of which mention Is made In 
, Holy Scripture. By Rev. J. Ayrb, M.A. With Maps, 16 Plates, and numeroua 
Woodcuts. Fop. 8 yo. price Os. cloth, or lOs. Gd, neatly boimdln raif. 
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lEGTVBES on the FENTATEUCH and the MOABITE STONE. 

By the Bight Ber. J. W. Colenso, D.D. Bishop of Natal. 8vo. Tix. 

TlieFENTATEirCEuidBOOKof JOSHEACBmCAILT EXAKIEB9. 

By the Bight tter. J. W. CoLXKSo, D.D. Bishop of Natal. Croa-n 8to. 6<. 

All INIBOBUCnON to tlie STTTDT of the NEW TEBTAKEET, 

Critical. Bxegetical. and Theological. By the Her. S. DavAson'. D.D. ].I..D. 
2 Tols. 8to. price 30s. 

SOME QUESTIONS of the DAY. Ily the Author of ‘ Amy Ucrbert.* 
Crown 8vo. price 2s. 6 J. ^ 

THOUGHTS for the AGE. By the Author of * Amy Iforbert/ &c. 
New Edition, revised. Fcp. Svo, price 3s. fid. 

The DOCTRINE and PRACTICE of CONFESSION in the CHURCH of 

ENGLAND. By the Rev. W. E. Jelf, D.D. Svo. price 7s. W. 

PREPARATION for the HOLT COMMUNION ; the Deroflons chiefly 

from the Works of Jeiuimy Tayloii. By Miss Skwkll. 82mo. 3s. 

LYRA GERMANIGA, Hymns translated from the German by Miss 

C. WisjtwOBTH. Fcp. 8vo. price 5s. 

SPIRITUAL SONGS for tho SUNDAYS and HOLIDAYS through- 

ont the Year. By J. S. B. Monsell, LL.D. Ninth Thonsand. Fcp. Svo. 5s. 
18mo. 2s. 

ENDEAVOURS after the CHRISTIAN LIFE : Discourses. By the 
Bey. J. Martineau, LL.D. Fifth Edition, carefully revised. Grown Svo. 7s. Sd. 

HYMNS of PRAISE and PRAYER, collected and edited by tho Bov. 
J. Martineau, LL.D. Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. 32mo. Is.Cd. • 

The TYPES of GENESIS, briefly considered as revealini; tho Develop- 
ment of Human Nature. By An DREW Jukes. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 7s. Sd. 

The SECOND DEATH and tho RESTITUTION of ALL THINGS ; 

with some Preliminary Bemarks on the Nature and Inspiration of Holy Scrip- 
ture. By Andrew Jukes. Fourth Edition. Crows Svo. 8s. 6d. 

WEATELTB INTKODVCTOBT IE88058 on the CHBI8TIAN 

Eridanoes. Umo. Id, 

BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR’S ENTIRE WOBXS. With Life by 
Bishop Hrber. Revised and corrected by the Bev. C. F. Ede.\. Complete in 
Ten Volumes, Sva cloth, price £5. 5s. 


Travels^ Voyages, &c. 

The INDIAN ALPS, and How wo Crosiod them : being a Ngrrative 
of Two Yean’ Residence in the EaStern Himalayas and Two Months»Tour 
into the Interior, towards Kinchin jonga and Mount Everest. By a La^ 
PiQNEBB. With lUnstrations from Original Drawings made on the spot by UA 
Authoress, imperial Svo. 42s. 
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TTBOL and t]i9 TTBOLESE ; being an Account of the People and 
the Land, in their Social, Sporting, and Monntaineeringr Aspecta. By W. A. 
Bailub Grohuan. With ntuncroiu llluBtratioiiB from Sketche s by the Author. 
Crown 8vo. 14a. 

‘The EBOSTY CATTCASTJS;* An Account of a Walk through Part of 
the Range, and of an Ascent of Elbruz in the Summer of 1874. By F. C. Grove. 
With Eight IRustratlons engraved on Wood by E. Whymper, from Fhotograpbe 
taken during the Journey, and a Map. Crown Bvo. price 15s. 

A JOUBNET of 1,000 MILES through EGYPT and NT7BIA to the 

SECOND CATARACT of the NILE. By Amelia B. Edwards. With numerous 
Jliiistrations from Drawings by the Authoress, Map, Flans, Facsimiles, kc. 
Imperial 8vo. [In the Autumn. 

OVEB the SEA and PAB AWAY ; being n Narrative of a Eamblo 
round the World. By Thomas Woodbine IIinciiliw, M.A. F.R.G.S. President 
of the Alpine Club, Author of ‘ .Summer Mouths among the Alps.’ With 
14 full-page lllnstrations, engraved on Wood from Photographs and Sketches. 
Medium 8vo. 21«. 

THBOBGH BOSNIA and the HEBZEGOVINA on FOOT during the 

INSURRECTION, August and September 1875; with an Historical Review of 
Bosnia, and a Glimpse at the Croats, Slavonians, and the Ancient ]le}Mblio of 
Rngusa. By A. J. Evans, B.A. P.S.A. With Map .and 68 Wood Engravings 
from Photographs and (Sketches by the Author. 8 to. 18«. 

i • 

BISCOVEBIES at EPHESTTS, including the Site and Bemains of the 
Great Tomplo of Diana. By J. T. Wood, F.S.A. 1 vol. Imperial 8vo, copiously 
Illustrated. [In the press, 

MEMOBIALS of the DISCOVEBY and EABLY SETTLEMENT of 

the BERMUDAS or SOMERS ISLANDS, from 1615 to 1085. Compiled from 
' tbc Colonial Rooords and other original sources. By Major-Gencr.al .T. 11. 
Lkvboy, R.A. CtB. r.R.S. Ac. Governor of the Bermudas. 8vo. with Map. 

[In the press. 

ITALIAN ALPS ; Sketches in the Mountains of Ticino, liombardy, 
the Trentino, and Venotia. By DoiroLAS W. Frjwupirld, Editor of ‘The 
Alpine Journal.' Square crown 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, price I6s, 

The BIFLE and the HOUND in CEYLON. Bj Sir Samuel W. 
Baker, M.A. F.R.G.S. New Edition, with Illustrations engraved on Wood by 
G. Pearson. Crown 8to. Is, Qd. 

EIGHT YEABS in CEYLON. By Sir Samuel W. Baker, M.A. 
F.R.G.S. New Edition, with Illustrations engraved on Wood, by G. Pearson. 
Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

TWO YEABS IN FIJI, a Descriptive Narrative of a Besidence in the 
Fijian Group of Islands; with some Account of the Fortunes of Foreign 
Settlers and Colonists up to the Time of the British Annexation. By Litcok 
Forbes, M.D. F.B.G.S. Grown 8yo. 8#. 6d. 

MEETING the SUN ; a Journey all round the World through "Emt, 
China. Japan, Mid dalifomla. By Wxluah Simpson, F.R.G.S. WithAS.&Uo- 
t;p4d and Wood Engravings from Dragings by the Author. Medium 8vo. 24r. 

FNTBODDEN PEAKS and UNFBEQUENTED VALLEYS; a Mid- 
smnmer Ramble among the Dolomites. By Amuja B. Ei^ABDa. With a 
Msp and 27 Wood Engravings. Medium 8vO. 21i. 
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The DOLOUITE MOUNTAINS ; Excursions through Tyrol, Carinthia, 
Garniola, and Frinli, 1861-1863. By J. Gilbert and G. C. Churchill, F.R.G.S* 
With numerous Ulastrationa. Square crown 870 . 21 a. 

The AIFINE CLVB MAP of SWITZEBLABB, with parts of fte 

Nelfilibouring Countries, on the Scale of Four Miles to an Inch. Edited by R. 
C. Nichols, F.S.A. F.R.G.S. In Four Sheets, price 42a. or mounted in a case, 
62s. 6d. Each Sheet may bo had separately, prica 12a. or mounted in a case, 16i. 

MAP of the CHAIN of MONT BLANC, from an Actual Survey in 
1863-1864. By Adams-Bgillt, F.R.G.S. M.A.O. Publisliod under the Au- 
thority of the Alpine Club. In Ghromolitho^rapby on evtra stout drawing, 
paper 28in. x 17in. price 10a. or mounted on canvas in a rolding cose, 12i. ^ 

HOW to SEE NORWAY. By Captiiin J. B. CAMPBiOX. With Map 

and 5 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8 vo. price 5s. 

GUIDE to the PYRENEES, for the use of Mountaineers. By 

Charles Packb. 'With Map and Uluitratlons. Crown 8 vo. 7a. Cd. 

The ALPINE GUIDE. By John Ball, M.R.T.A. lato President of 
the Alpine Club. 3 vols. po^t 8 vo. Thoroughly ItevUcd likliblons, with Mans 
and lllustnitioua I. IVesfer/i Alps, 6s. (iii. II. Ceutral Alps, 7a. Gd. III. 
Eastern Alps^ 10a. Cd. Or in Ten Parts, price 2a. Cd. each. 

Introduction on Alpine Travelling in General, and on the Geology 

of the Alps, price la. Each of the Three 'Volumes or Parts of the Alpine Quids 
may bo hod with this iNraoDUcrioN predxod, pi ice la. extra. 


Works of Fiction. 


HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY ; or, Stories for livorybody and Everybody’s 

Children. By the Right lion. K. M. K,NATOJiBUi.i.-UroKssKV, M.P. With NIn# 
Illustrations from Original Designs by 11. Doyle, engraved on Wood by 0« 
Pearson. Crown 8 vo. price Ca. • 


WHISPERS from FAIRYLAND. By the Right Kon. E. H. Knatcii- 
bull-Huoesbbn, M.P. With Nino Illustrations from Original Designs engraved 
on Wood by G. Pearson. Crown 8 vo. price Ca. 


NOVELS and TALES. By the Right Hon. B. Disbaeli, M.P. 
Cabinet Edition, complete in Ten Volumes, crown 8 vo. price £3. 


Lothair, 6a. 
CONINOSDT, 61. 
Sybil, 6a. 
Tancred, 6a. 
Vhnbiia, 6a. 


Henrietta Temple, 6a. 

CONTAIUNI FLEMINO, Ac. 61. 
Alroy, Ixio.v, he. Oa. 

The Young Duke, Ac. Ca. 
Vivian Gaby 6 a, 


CABINET EDITION of STORIES and TALES by Miss Sewell:— 


Amt Herbert, 2a. 6d. 
Gertrude, 2a. 6d. 

The Babl’s Dauqhteb, 2a. Cd. 
Experibmoe o/Life, 2a. Cd. 
Clbvx Hall, 2a. Cd. 


Ivors, 2a. 

Katuauine ASHTON, 2a. 6d 
MAKOARiiT Fercival, 8a. 6d. 
Lankpon Paraonagb, 3«. Cd. 

UB8ULA,3a, Sd« 


BECKER’S GALLUS; or, Romaii Scenes of the Time of Augu(|fu8 : 
with Notes and Excursuses. NewBoitioa. Post 8 vo. 7a. Cd. 


BECKER’S CHARICLES; a Tale illustrative of Private Life among iht 
Andent Gresfcs : with Notes and Excursuses. New Edition. Post 8 vo. 7a. Sd. 
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The MODSBK HOYELISTS LIBBABY. Each Work, in crown 8yo. 

complete in a Single Volume 

ArvERSTONB Priort, 2t. boards ; 2«. 6d. cloth. 

Maoemoisslub Mori, 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d, cloth. 

Mklvilue’s Olaoiatorr, 2s boards ; 2s. Qd. cloth. 

— Good for Nothino, 2s. boards ; 2s. ed. cloth, 

■ ' ■■ Houibt House, 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 

■ ■' ■ lNTEiS>nRTBR, 2s. boards ; 2s. Gd. cloth, 

— — Kate Covknthy, 2s. boards ; 2s. Gd. cloth. 

— — — Queen’s Maiueh, 2s. boards ; 2s. M. cloth. 

- ■ Diobt Grand, 2s. lioards ; 2s. 6d. clotb. 

General Bounce, 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Trou.ope’S Warden, Is. 6d. boards ; 2s. cloth. 

Barchkhter Towers, 2s. boards ; 2s. Gd. cloth. 

Bramlet-Moorb's Stx SrsTEiis 0 / the Valleys, 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 

The Buroomaster’s Family, 2s. boards ; 2s. Gd. cloth. 

EiiSA.a Tale of the Tyi-oloan Alps. Translated from the German of Wiliielminb 
Von- J1[llj:hn by Lady Wallace. 2s. boards ; 2s. Gd. clotli. 


Poetry and The Drama. 

FOSKS. VTilliam B. Scott.* I. Ballads and Tales. II. Studies 
from Nature. HI. l^onnctn &c. Illustrated by 17 Etchings by L. Alma 
Tadema and William. B. Bcoim*. Crown 8yo. price 16s. 

XOOBE’S IBIBE MELODIES, with 161 Steel Plates from Original 
Drawings by D. Maclirk, R.A. New Edition. Super-royal 8ro. 21s. 

The LONDON SEBIES of FBENCH CLASSICS. Edited by Ch. 
Cassal, LL.D. T. Karciikii, LL.B. and T.£oxce StiI^ivenard. In course of 
publication. In fcp. bvo. volumes. The following Plays, In tlie Division of the 
Drama in this Series, are now rciuly ; — 

Corneille’s J.k Cid, Is. Gd. Yoltatre’s AiyAnE, Is. Gd. 

COIlNKlIJJ«’d rOLYliWTK, Is, 6d, LaMAUTINK’S TOUSSAINT ’LOUVERTURE 

Racine's Ij'Iiiu&nik, is. 6d, 2s. Gd. 

VoLTAiiua’s KaIrs, Is. Gd. De Vigny’s Ciiattkrton, Is. 6d, 

BALLADS and LTBICS of OLD EBANCE; with other Poems. By 
A . Lang, M. A. Late fellow of Merton College, Oxford, Square fcp. 8yo. 6s. 

SODTHEY'S POETICAL W0BK8, with the Author's last Corrections 
and copyright Additions. Medium 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, 14s. 

LAY8 of ANCIENT BOHE ; with IVBY and the ABMADA. By the 

Right Bon. Lord MAfjAULAT. 16mo. 3s. Gd. 

LOBD MAOADLAY’8 LAY8 of ANCIENT BOME. With 90 Illustra- 

tions on Wood, from the Antique, from Dnwings by G. Scharf. Fcp. 4to. 21s. 

Miniainro Edition of Lord Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Borne, 

With the Dlustrations (as abore) reddbed in Lithogi^hy. Imp. IGmo. 10s. Sd. 

^Tho JBNBID of VIBGIL Translated into English Verse. ^ Jomr 

(3OKIKGT0N, M JL New Edition, drown 8 yo. Os. s 
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HOBATII OPERA. Library Edition, with Marginal References and 

Rngllsli Notes. Edited by the Rev. J. E. Yonob, M. A. 8vo. 21«. 

The LTCIDAS and EPITAPHITTM DAMONIS of MILTON. Edited, 
with Notes and Iritrodactlon (including a Reprint of the rnre Latin Veifton 
of the Lycidas, by W. Hogg, 1694), by C. S. Jbiuiam, M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. Od. 

BOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAK8PEARE, cheaper Genuine Editions. 
Medium 8vo. large type, with 86 Woodcuts, price 14s. Csbiixet Edition, with 
the same Illusthatiokb. 6 vols. fcp. 8to. price 21s. 

POEMS. By Jean Ingelow. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 10.?. 

ItaST Setues, containing ‘ Divided,' * The Stab’s Mokumkkt,’ Ac. Six^nth 
Thonsand. Fcp. 8vo. price 5s. “ 

SbcondSSeries, *A Story of Doom,* ‘Gladys and her Islaxd,* Ac. Fifth 
Thousand. Fcp. 8vo. price 6s. 

POEMS by Jean Ingelow. Fibst Skrirs, with nearly 100 Illustrations, 
engraved on Wood by Dobticl Brothers. Fcp. 4to. 2U. 


liural Sports, &c. 

DOWN the ROAD ; Or, Reminiscences of a Gentleman Coachman. 
By C. T. S. Bikcii Rkynardron. eSeoond Edition, with T\a!lve Coloured 
Illustrations from Paintings by 11. Aiken. Medium 8vo. 21 j. 

ANNALS of the ROAD; Or, Notes on Mail and Stage Coaching in 
Groat Britain. By C\ptain' M \Tij.rr, Ifith llns«ap<. To wbu’li are added, Easayw 
on tlic Bond, by Ntmuod. With 8 Woodcuts and 10 lllnstnitioiiH in Chromu- 
llthograi)hy. Medium 8vo. 21. i. 

ENGTCLOPiEDIA of RURAL SPORTS ; a complete Account, Histo- 
rical, Practical, and Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting, FlMhing, Racing, 
and all other Rural and Athletic Sports aud Pastimes. By D. P. Blainb. 
With above 600 Woodcuts (20 from Designs by John Leech). 8vq. 21«. 

The PLT-FISHER’S ENTOMOLOGY. By Alfred Ronalds. With 
coloured Reproiientations of the Natural and Artiflclal Insect. Sixth Edition, 
with 20 coloured Plates. 8vo. 14«. 

A BOOK on ANGLING ; a complete Treatise on the Art of Angling 
in every branch. By FnAEas Francis. New Edition, with Portrait and 16 
other Plates, plain and colouind. Post 8vo. 16s, 

WILC0CKS*8 SEA-FISHERMAN ; comprising the Chief Methods of 
Hook and Line Fishing, a Glance at Nets, and Remarks on Boats and Boating. 
New Edition, with 80 Woodeats. Post 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

HORSES and STABLES. By Colonel F. Fitzwtoram, XV. the King's 
Hussars. With Twenty-four Plates of IllnstratiODS, containing very numerous 
FlgueB engraved on Wood. 8vo.10f.6d. 

The EOESE’S FOOT, and HOW to KEEP it SOUND, ^y W. 

Mnu, Esq. Ninth Edition, with lEustrations. Imperial 8vo. 12i. 6a. • 

A PLAIN TREATISE on HOBSE-SHOEINO. By W. Milbs, Eb«. 

Sixth BdiU(|p. Post 8vo. with Illustrations, 2f.ed. 
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STABLES and STABLE-FITTINOS. By V. Miles, Esq. Imp. 8 y 0. 
with 13 Plates, 

BEMAEKS on HOBSES' TEETH, addressed to Purchasers. By W, 

' Mnjts, Esq. Post 8vo. 1<. 6d. 

The H0B8E: with a Treatise on Draught. By William Youatt. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. with numerous Woodeuts, 12s. 6d. 

The BOO. By ViLUAM Youatt. 8to. with numerous Woodcuts, 6s. 

The DOd in HEALTH and DISEASE. By Stoneuekge. With 70 

Engravings. Square croAvn 8vo. 7«. Cd. 

The 0BEYHODND. By Stonehenge. Revised Editior^ with 25 
Portraits of Greyhounds. Square crown 8vo. 15«. 

The OX ; his Diseases and their Treatment : with an Essay on Parturi- 

tion in the Cow. By J. It. Dobson. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Worh of Utility and General Information. 

The THEQUT and TBACTICE of BAKEINO. By H. D. MacLEon, 

M.A. Barristor-at-Law. Third Edition, thoroughly revised. 2 vols. 8vo. 
price 26#. 

The ELEMENTS of BANKING. By Henry Dunning Macleoh, 
Esq. M.A. of Tiliiity College, Carabridgo, and the Inner Temple, llarristcr-nt- 
Law. Crown 8vo. price 7#. Gd, 

M’CDLLOCHS DICTIONABT, Practical, Theoretical, and Historical, 
of Commerce and Commercial Navigation. New and revised Edition. 8vo. 68#. 
Supplement, price fi#. 

The CABINET LAWTEB ; a Popular Digest of the Laws of England, 
Civil, Criminal, and Constitutional : intended for Prnctloal Use and General 
Information. Twenty-fifth Edition, Fcp. 8vo. price 8#. 

BLACKSTONE ECONOMISED, a Compendium of the Laws of 
England to the Present time, in Four Books, each embracing the Legal Principles 
and Practical Information contained in th^ respective volumes of Blaekstone, 
supplemented by Subsequent Statutory Enaotraents, Important Legal Decisions, 
Ao. By D. M. Aiho, Barrister-at-Law. Bevised Edition. Post 8vo. 7#. 6d. 

FEWTNEB’8 COMFBEHENSIVE SPECIFIEB; a Guide to the 
Practical Specification of every kind of Building-Artiflcers' WoA, with Forms 
of Conditions and Agreements. Edited by W. Young. Crown 8vo. 6#. 

WILLICH'S POFDLAB TABLES for ascertaining according to the 
Carlisle Table of Mortality the Value of Lifehold , Leasehold, and Church Property, 
Itcnewul Fines, Reversions, Ac. ; also interest, ].cgacy. Succession Duty, and 
vor^us other useful Tables. Eighth Edition. Post 8 to. 10#. 

Hllfts to UOTHEBB on tho HJOTAOEXEKT of thoir HEALTH 

* during the Period of Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Boom. By the late 
Thomas Bull, I£.D. Fcp. 8vo. 0#. 
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The XATEBNAL MANAGEMENT of CHILDBEN in HEALTH and 

Disease. By the late Thomas Bull, M.D. Fop. Svo. 5«. 

The THEOBY of the MODEBN SCIENTIFIC GAME of WHIMT. 

By William Pole, F.B.S. Seventh Edition, enlarged. Fcp. Svo. 2i. 6d, 

The COBBECT CABD; or, How to Play at Whist: a Whist Catechism. 

By Captain A. Caah'BKLL-Walkrii, P.R.G.S. late 7Dth Jlighlandere ; Author of 
* The llifle, Ita Theory and Practice.* 32ino. 2s, 6d. 

CHESS OPENINGS. By F. W, Longman, Balliol Collogo, Oxford. 
Second Edition revised. Fcp. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

THBSE ^TDBEO OBIGIKAL CHESS PSOBIEHS and STUDIES. 

By JAMB^iBncE, M. A. and W. T. Pierce. With numerous Diagrams. Square 
fcp. Svo. 7s. (id. Supplement, price 2j. 6d. 

A SKETCH of the HISTOBY of TAXES in ENGLAND from the 
Earliest Times to tlio Present Day. By Stei^iiest Dowelf.. VoI, I. to the Civil 
War 1U41». Svo. 10.<. 6d. 

The NEW CODE of tho Education Department, M'ith Notes, Analysis, 

Appendix, and Tn<lox, and a Rfcetcli of thu Administration of the 0 rants for 
Public Klcnicntary Education (18:j9-187C). By IJ. J. GlititH, and J. W. Kdwakiis. 
Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition, revised and adapted to tho Now Code, 1870. 
Crown Svo. Jj. Gd, 

A PBACTICAL TBEATISE on SHEWING; with Formula for Public 
Brewers, and Instructions for Private Families. By W. Black. Svo, 10s. 6d, 

MODEBN COOKEBY for FBIVATE FAMILIES, reduced to a System 

of Easy Practice in a Series of carefully-tceted Receipts. By EuxA Aci'ON. 
Newly revised and enlarged ; with 8 Plates and 160 Woodcuts. Fcp. Svo. 6«. 

KArXDEB’S TBEASTTBT of EHOWLEDGE ani LIBBAET of 

Reference; comprising an English Dictionary and Grammar, Universal Gazetteer, 
Classical Dictionary, Chronology, Law Dictionary, a synopsis of the Peerage 
useful Tahles, &c. Revised Edition. Fcp. Svo. 6s, cloth, or lOr. Gd. calf. 


Knowledge for the Young. 

Til. SIEFFIEG-STOHE to EHOWLEDGE; or npvarda of 700 
Questions and Answers on Miscellaneous Subjects, adapted to the capacity of 
Infant minds. New Edition, revised. ISmo. la 

SECOND SEBIES of the STEPPING-STONE \o KNOWLEDGE: 

Containing upwards of 800 Questions and Answers on Mlsoellaneotu SabjecU 
not contained in the First Sbbixs. 18mo. Is. 

The STEPPING-STONE to GEOGBAFHY: Containing ogveial 

Hundred Questions and Answen on Gfographical Subjects. ISmo. Is. * 

TBa 8TEPPIHG-8T0HE t« EHGLI8E HI8T0BT; Qn^tion. and* 

Answers on tie History of England. ISmo. Is. 
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.The STEPPING-STONE to BIBLE KNOWLEDGE ; Questions and 
Answers on the Old end New Toatoments. 18mo. Is. 

Tte STEPPING-STONE to BIOGBAPHT ; Questions and Answers 

on the Lives of Eminent Men and Women. 18mo. Is. 

The STEPPING-STONE to IRISH HISTORY: Containing seyeral 

UundiiMl Questions and Answers oc the History of Ireland. 18mo. Is. 

The STEPPING-STONE to FRENCH HISTORY : Containing several 

Hundred Questions and Answers on the History of France. 18mo. Is. 

The STEPPING-STONE to ROMAN HISTORY: Contai^hg several 

Hundred Questions and Answers on the History of Rome. ISm^. Is. 

The STEPPING-STONE to GRECIAN HISTORY : Containing several 

Hundred Questions and Answers on the History of Greece. 18mo. Is. 

The STEPPING-STONE to ENGLISH GRAMMAR : Containing several 

Hundred Questions and Answers on English Grammar. 18mo. Is. 

The STEPPING-STONE to FRENCH PRONDNCIATION and CON- 

VERSATION : Containing several Hundred Questions and Answers. 18mo. Is. 

The STEPPING-STONE to ASTRONOMY: Containing several 
Hundred familiar Questions and Answers on the Earth and the Solar and Stellar 
Systems. 18mo. Is. 

Tho STEPPING-STONE to MUSIC: Containing several Hundred 

Questions on the Science ; also a short History of Music. 18mo. Is. 

The STEPPING-STONE to NATURAL HISTORY: Vertebratb or 
Baok-boned Animals. Part I. Mammalia; Part II. Birds, Reptiles, and 
Fishes, 18mo. Is. each Part. 

THE STEPPING-STONE to ARCHITECTURE; Questions and 
Answers explaining the Principles and Progress of Architecture from the 
Barliost Times. With 100 Woodcuts. 18mo.ls. 
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